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“| look forward to playing upon an instrument 
which my closest examination has shown to 
possess all the qualities | desire in order 
to bring beautiful music expressively before my 


audiences.” HAROLD BAUER 


...a palette of tonal colafs 
a box of flashing, jeweled 


notes... a living, vibrant spark 


“l have chosen the Baldwin in preference to 
all others because | find it the most admirably 
ompaniments.” 


cu  MFEODOR CHA, 
“The Baldwin has the most beautiful tone | have 


ever found in a piano.” Waiter GIESEKING 


hands of the master pia 
builder with the fingers 7} 


It is easy to own a Baldwin. The Baldwin Bud- 
get Plan makes it so. Baldwin Grands are 
priced from $1,375. May we mail you an illus- 


trated catalog? 


CHOOSE YOUR PIANi 
AS THE ARTISTS 


The Baldwin is not alone the pic 
of the professional. It has poe 
depth and technical possibilit 
that serve as inspiration to anyc 
who at any time, sits himself do 
at the keyboard to learn or to pl 
for himself or for others. 


“At — st, a piano incomparably superior t 
othe in America. JOSE IT 
“Th: 3aldwin is more capable of delicate s 
ing 1d tone coloring, as well as big ef 


than iny other piano made today.” 

JOSEF LHEVII 
“al sider it a great privilege to use the t 
aldwin as the ideal medium for conve 
__ttistic message to the American publi 
tonal range is splendid.” 


~E. ROBERT SCHIA 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


Baldwin gh Pianos 


Baldwin builds pianos for every purse and purpé 
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Peek. 
For ARD COLONNE 
COLONNE ORCHESTRA of Paris 


% concert on June 5th at Queen’s Hall 
fondon, with Gabriel Pierné conducting. 


famous group of the French capital was 
din 1873 and has done a historic sery- 
eo musical art in France. Founded. by 
istinguished conductor, Edouard Co- 
» who remained its leader till his death 
‘710, the organization has had only this 
Giother head who had been already its 
nt conductor since 1903 when he was 
to succeed to the baton of his chief 
| M. Colonne passed on. 
|! -<¢——_______—_). 
/COMPLETE AMERICAN PROGRAM 
broadcast by Herbert Westerby, the 
nent English organist and author, on 
1) 3rd, in recognition of Independence 
a A nice courtesy which we are glad to 
ie ledge. And now will not some one 
: artist organists return this interna- 
il gesture of good will. Our Anglo- 
‘’m composers need encouragement; and 
Yout the least of disappreciation of the 
riless art of other stocks, the musicians 
ur two great nations could well afford 
ive a little more thought to each other. 
a rs iy 
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“ANDEL’S “SOLOMON,” an oratorio 
rien and first performed in 1748, was 
d for the first time in Oslo, Norway, 
#1 lately performed by the Cecilian So- 
under the direction of Arild Sandvold. 

— 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COM- 
DEFICIT is reported to have been 
r for the last season than ever before. 
minute reports say the loss was beyond 
illion mark. Not at all a cause for sur- 
hen the quality of opera given is 
ed, and also the short thirteen 
of the season. The inspiring feature 
he situation is the fine idealism of the 

nent and backers of the enterprise. 
oe —aal persisting, other conditions 


ally to adjust themselves. 


a OF 
CREATION” by .Haydn was in 
ion for performance by the State 
-at Leningrad, but the Soviets for- 
event, as they judged the oratorio 
‘ous to independence of thought. 
in art! 
o——_——_———_—_—_—_——— 
feel DGE-TAYLOR’S “HIA- 
” had its annual production with 
r pageantry when given at the 
Hall of London, from June 8th 
h more than a thousand musi- 
e chorus and orchestra. 
et D 


A SEASON OF RUS- 
SIAN OPERA at the 
Lyceum Theater of Lon- 
don, in June, included the 
works of Moussorgsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glinka, 
Borodin and Dargomij- 
sky. Naturally the critics 
drew comparisons with 
similar creations of West- 
ern composers, 
conclusion that in those 
; of the Russians “the made 
the inspired parts of his work lie 
d obviously separated, not skill- 
7’ and “He remains always 
f a child in his liking for bright 
s and timbres.” Sir Thomas 
d the enterprise. 


JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


with the. 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 


Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


A NATIONAL GREEK OPERA is to be 
created at Athens, by a decree of the Greek 
Government. A special tax on tickets to 
horse races will be levied for the purpose. 

¢—____5, 

AMERICAN-BORN MUSICIANS to the 
fore! The research department of the New 
York Times reports that in the thirteen ma- 
jor orchestras of America, with eleven hun- 
dred and forty musicians employed, five hun- 
dred and thirteen are natives. Italy leads 
the foreign nations, with one hundred and 
forty-six ; Germany is second, with one hun- 
dred and thirty-three; of Russians there 
are one hundred and nine; and of British 
forty-four. This speaks well for our ad- 
vancement; for in no other musical activity 
does a man have to stand so much upon his 
own merit, The leader simply must be able 
to depend upon him. 

ea 

THE ROYAL CHRISTCHURCH MUSI- 
CAL SOCIETY (New Zealand) gave on 
April 29th a concert performance of Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser.”’ There were a chorus 
of two hundred, an orchestra of forty, resi- 
dent singers as soloists, and Mr. W. H. 
Dixon conducting. 

F(a Se 

EGON POLLAK has resigned as chief 
conductor of the Hamburg Stadttheater and 
will devote all his time to the Chicago civic 
Opera Company, Dr. Karl Bohm, of Gratz 
(Austria), who has conducted opera at 
Darmstadt and Munich, will succeed Pollak 
at Haniburg. 

° 

THE SIXTH NATIONAL SCHOOL 
BAND CONTEST was held this year on 
May 21st to 23rd, at Tulsa, Oklahoma. First 
place in Class A was won again by the Joliet 
Township High School Band (Illinois) led 
by Archie R. McAllister; with Marion, In- 
diana, as a close second. First place in 
Class B went to Hobart High School Band 
(Indiana) with William Revelli as leader; 
and first place in Class C was taken by the 
Nicolet High School Band of West DePere, 
Wisconsin, under Alex P. V. Enna. 

_——y 

A DAMROSCH TRIBUTE CONCERT 
was broadcast over the NBC chain on June 
3rd, in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the entrance of Walter Damrosch into 
musical life. Dr. Damrosch conducted the 
Introduction to Act IIT of his opera “Cyrano 
de Bergerac”, and Frances Alda, who was 
the Ro-rane in the premiére of this work at 
the Mctropolitan Opera House, sang an aria 
from it. Reinald Werrenrath sang the 
eminent conductor-composer’s most famous 
song, Danny Deever; and a vocal group 
sang a madrigal from his other opera, “The 
Scarlet Letter.” 
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PADEREWSKI, with his characteristic 
humanity, gave in June two concerts at the 
Théatre Champs-Elysées of Paris; the first 
for the benefit of the fund for a monument 
to Debussy, and the second as a “benefit” 
for the Students’ Association. 
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THE TEATRO COLON of Buenos Aires 
opened its first season of opera under 
municipal management when it gave on May 
21st a gala performance of Wagner's “Die 
Meistersinger.” General Uriburu, President 
of the Republic, led in an audience including 
many social and diplomatic celebrities. 
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KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY 
heard Rosa Ponselle for the second time 
when they attended a performance of “La 
Traviata” at Covent Garden on the 26th of 
June. The former King Manuel 
Queen, of Portugal, were in the audience. 
For the closing days of the famous Ascot 
races Miss Ponselle was invited to join the 
guests in the ultra-exclusive royal enclosure, 
an honor seldom bestowed upon professional 
people and especially to others than British 
subjects. 

+<¢ ——_______——__ Is 

MACDOWELL’S “A. D. 1620” was-a fea- 
ture of the program played on June ist by 
Mr. R. H. Clifford Smith, at the reopening 
recital on the organ of the Glasgow (Scot- 
land) Cathedral. Two other numbers were 
Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor and 
the Finale of Vierne’s “Symphony No. 1.” 
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ERNO RAPEE, who has won wide popu- 
larity as the leader of the Roxy Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, has been appointed 


general music director of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 
+¢ ——______———_-) 


THE JOSEPH JOA- 
CHIM CENTENARY was 
celebrated on June 28th. 
Born at Pressburg, Slo- 
vakia, he lived at Leipzig 
from 1843 till 1850 and 
from 1868 till his death 
in, 1907 he was a leader 
in the musical life of Ber- 
lin. One of the greatest 
violinists of all time, he 
became also one of the 
greatest of violin teachers. 
To him our own Maud Powell owed much 
of that superb beauty of contour with which 
the phrases sang on the strings of her in- 
strument. 


JosEPpH JOACHIM 
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HILDA BURKE, a young American 
soprano, American schooled, ‘‘made an 


artistic success and a personal hit’? when, 
on a few hours’ notice, she recently sub- 
stituted for Elizabeth Rethberg who was 
taken suddenly ill and could not fill her 
engagement for Cio-Cio-San in “Madama 
Butterfly,” at Ravinia Park. 
6) 
ADRIANO LUALDI, according to re- 
ports, has been chosen as the new director 
of La Scala of Milan. The eminent com- 
poser-critic is also a member of the Italian 
Parliament. 
¢—_—___—_ 5 
A LATVIAN NATIONAL SONG FES- 
TIVAL was held at Riga from June 20th 
to 22nd. Seventeen thousand singers par- 
ticipated, Riga alone being represented by 
fifty-six choirs. These song festivals have 
been in existence for many generations. 
They have been the means of coalescing the 
people as well as strengthening their national 
consciousness and patriotism. 
U ( (tt 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN’S 
operatic cantata, “The Sunset Trail” was 
given a spectacular performance at Fort 
Worth, Texas, as a climax of the Music 
Week festivities. The performance engaged 
a chorus of three hundred and fifty voices, 
a ballet of four hundred dancers and an 
orchestra of sixty-five musicians; which the 
composer conducted. 


START THE SEASON WITH ENTHUSIASM x 


EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


and. his ~ 
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HECTOR BERLIOZ’S BIRTHPLACE at 
Le Cote Saint-André is to be remodeled into 
a museum which will become one of the 
historical monuments of the French nation. 
M. Petsche, Secretary of Fine Arts, has 
made the preliminary arrangements, and in 
the house will be exhibited relics of the 
famous composer. Among composers Ber- 
lioz' is a supreme colorist and blazed the 
trail for much that is best in modern music. 

+<¢——_______—_——__)» 

LILY PONS created a sensation when on 
June 12th she made a triumphant début at 
the Teatro Colon of Buenos Aires. After 
the famous “Mad Scene” enthusiasm over- 
flowed and stopped the performance with 
an oyation “unprecedented at the Colon.” 

«~¢ —____—__} 

THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA CONCERTS at Queen’s Hall are to be 
led next season by Sir Thomas Beecham 
and Willem Mengelberg. Soloists an- 
nounced include Kreisler, Menuhin, Rosen- 
thal, Schnabel, Vallin and Volterra. Sir 
Thomas will conduct also the provincial 
tour of the organization. 
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EMMA THURSBY, one of the greatest 
and most beloved vocal artists which Amer- 
ica has produced, died at her old home in 
Gramercy Park, New York City, on July 
the Fourth. Born in Brooklyn, November 
17, 1857, her career began when she be- 
came soprano soloist of famous Plymouth 
Church of Brooklyn with Henry Ward 
Beecher as its pastor, For reasons of con- 
science she refused many opera engage- 
ments, but became a star of the first order 
in the fields of both concert and oratorio 
at a time when the latter art almost rivaled 
opera as a career. . In Europe she was fa- 
vored by many of the crowned heads. Later 
she had many pupils who rose to more or 
less fame, among them Geraldine Farrar. 
Her salons were famous for their brillianey 
and attracted such notables as Patti, Caruso, 
Galli-Curci and Alda. 


4——_____» 
THE RAVINIA SEASON of “opera in 
the woods’ opened at Ravinia Park (Chi- 
cago) on June 20th, with a gala perform- 
ance of Rossini’s ‘‘William Tell,’ in which 
Elizabeth Rethberg was the Mathilde, Giu- 
seppe Danise the William Tell and Giovanni 
Martinelli the Arnold. 
< 
OPERA IN ENGLISH 
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began its annual summer oa 
season on the Steel Pier eG a 
of Atlantic City when ] & =i 
“Carmen” was given ae” ° 

under the direction of (gee ca 

Jules Falk. Other operas © al 


in the summer repertoire 
are Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville,” Gounod’s 
“Faust” and “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Donizetti’s “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,’’ Masse- 
net’s “Werther,” Mascagni’s 
Rusticana,” Delibes’ “Lakme,” 
“Martha,” Offenbach’s “Tales of Hofi- 
mann,” Verdi’s “Il Trovatore’ and “La 
Traviata,” Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci,” and 
Thomas’s “Mignon.” Leading soloists are 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
with the chorus from the latter. 

(Continued on page 680) 
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Success in Music is easy—it 
is merely the adding each 
week, each month, a little 
more knowledge, a little more 
skill through properly direct- 
ed study and training. Thou- 
sands of good musicians are 
standing still—are “in a rut” 
—because they have gone as 
far as their training in music 
will permit. 

Is this your case? If so, then 
the solution is a simple and 
easy one. More money, great- 
er recognition, higher posi- 
tions are ready and waiting 
for you, just as soon as you 
are ready for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 

For 28 years this great Musical 
Organization has been helping am- 
bitious musicians help themselves. 
Thousands of letters from enthusi- 
astic students and graduates testify 
to the great value and profit of our 
musical training. 

In your spare time, right in your 
own home, and at a trifling cost, 
you can gain a musical training 
that will be the best and most 
profitable investment you have 
ever made. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 
AND SAMPLE LESSONS 
—FREE 
If you are really ambitious to suc- 
ceed in music; if you have faith in 
yourself, by all means clip the cou- 
pon and send it back. We will send 
you full details of our wonderful 
Home-Study Method of musical 
training, and also a number of 
sample lessons from the course 

checked. Send today. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Langley Ave. & 41st Street 
Dept. 24 Chicago, Illinois 


University Extension Conservatory 


Department 24 
Langley Ave. & 4Ist Street Chicago 


Please send me free and without any 
obligation full details of your remark- 
able Home Study Method, and also 
sample lessons from the course I have 
checked. 
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Accordion 
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be sure to advise us at once W 
wish the October number mailed. 
vising changes of iy give b 
old and the new. This is impe 


HE ETUDE 


FITSON PUBLICATIONS 0?  ifitiuel Soperstor 


New Special Music for 


TWENTY CHORALES 


Arranged and Edited by 
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SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS 


A Chorale Prelude and a Fugue 
by Johann Sebastian Bach 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY, RUSSELL V. MORGAN and HARRY F. CLARKE 


Every possible combination of both orchestral and band instruments is available in this ensemble. 


Arranged 


according to the A-B-C-D part plan, it is necessary merely to have A-B-C-D parts represented and the ensemble 


will be complete. 


List of instrumental books below with the A-B-C-D parts indicated, shows the almost limitless combinations 


possible in instrumental ensemble. 


Violins I (A) Octaves 

iolins II (B) Octaves 

Violas (B) and (C) Alto Clef 
joloncellos (C) Tenor Clef 
ioloncellos (C) and (D) Bass Clef 
ouble Basses (String) (D) 


iccolos and Flutes in Db and C (A) 
boes (B) and (A) 

b Clarinets (A) 

b Clarinets (A) Octaves, (B) and (C) 


| Awake, my Heart, and Sing 
tever God ordains is Right 

Then hast Thou, Jesu, Thy Countenance alto- 

gether Hidden 
red Head now Wounded 
, Array thyself with Gladness 
Lord, God, we Praise Thee 
) Morning Star! how Fair and Bright 


(Harmonic parts given in parentheses). 


8 {Alto Saxophones and Alto Clarinet in Eb(B)and(C) 
* \Baritone Saxophone (D) 


{Bb Cornets (A) and (B) 
9 {Bb Soprano Saxophone (A) 


10. Eb Altos (B) and (C) 


F Horns (B) and (C) 
English Horn (B) and (C) 


f Bb Tenor Saxophones (B) and (C) 
| Bass Saxophone (D) ee 
Bass Clarinet (F) Lower 


CONTENTS (English Titles) 


8. Now Thank we all Our God 

9g. Jesu Mine, I leave Thee Not 

10. Lord Christ, God's only Son 

12. When in the Hour of utmost Need 
13. From Heaven above to Earth I come 
14. Sing we from our Inmost Hearts 
15. In sweet Jubilation 


13. C Tenor Saxophones (B) and (C) 


Baritone (A) Treble Clef 
ig- Euphonium (A) Bass Clef 


_ {Trombones and Bassoons (C) Tenor Clef 
‘)- \ Trombones and Bassoons (C) and (D) Bass Clef 


16, Eb and BBb Basses (Brass) (D) 
17. Percussion 
18. Conductor’s Book 


Conductor’s Book, 75 cents — other books 50 cents each 


16. Jesu, Thou my very Soul 

17a. Triumphs Today the Son of God 

17b. Triumphs Today the Son of God (Chorale-Prelude) 
18. Dearest Immanuel, Guide of the Simple 

19. Christ, Who art my very life 

20. In God my Ways Repose 

21. Fugue 


Conductor's Book includes, in addition to the short score on three staves, a summary of Bach's position in the world of music, directions for artistically 


_ performing the chorales, detailed suggestions for various types of balanced ensembles, etc. 


__used by organ students for practice in reading from three staves. 


PHILHARMONIC 
YRCHESTRA SERIES 


achim. The Mill, Op. 192, No. 2 
ein, A. Music of the Spheres, Op. 17, No. 2 
and P., 75 cents; full score, $1.25 


in, Franz C. Arcadian Suite, Part I 
e of the South Wind 


ver Birches 
P., 75 cents; full and P., $1.00; full 
core, $1.50 
ns hein, Franz C. Arcadian Suite, Part II 
June oe 
elight Dance 


! c 95 cents: full and P., $1.00: {ull 


Conductor's Book sent for examination “on approval.” 


SYMPHONIC BAND 
SERIES 
No. 


6 Coerne, Louis A. Exaltation Arr. by M. L. Lake 

Parts: Small Band (inc. Conductor's Part)$2.00: 

Full, $2.75; Symphonic, $3.50. Extra parts, 20 
cents each; Conductor, 50 cents 


7 Mozart, W. A. Minuet, from Symphony in Eb 
Arr. by M. L Lake 
Parts: Small Band (inc. Conductor's part), $2.00; 
Full, $2.75; Symphonic, $3.50. Extra parts, 
20 cents each; Conductor, 40 cents 


8 Beethoven, L. V. Larghetto (abridged), from 
Second Symphony Arr. by M. L. Lake 
Parts: Small Band (including Conductor's part), 
$2.00; Full, $2.75; Symphonic, $3.50. Extra parts, 
25 cents each; Conductor, 60 cents 


It offers excellent training in elementary score reading, and may be 


NEW COLLECTIONS 


The Viola Players Repertory 


Ten melodious solos with piano accompani- 
ment, arranged by Harold Ryder Harvey. Price, $1.00 


Fifty Easy Melodies for ‘Cello and Piano 
By John Craig Kelly 


TEXT BOOKS 


Price, $1.00 


Essentials in Conducting—Gehrkens........... $1.75 
Tastrurnentation—Prout.. . 22... cits + cas Sawa ole 1.50 
Project Lessons in Orchestration—Heacox....... 1.50 


Twenty Lessons in Conducting—Gehrkens. aaj shepeang OO 
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STANDARD GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES 
Compiled by W. S. B. Mathews In Ten Volumes (Ten G: 
Price, $1.00 Each Grade 


AEeOeS most outstanding piano work. This, the original of all graded cours 
is never out-of-date. Its popularity necessitates frequent printings. 

the world’s foremost teaching experts and renowned virtuosi assist in keeping 
latest and best selection of material for piano instruction from the very beginn 

in all grades up to virtuosity. Revised Grade One is a splendid up-to-da 
instructor for piano beginners of all ages. 4 


Prominently 
Identified with 


Successful 


Newly Revised 
Edition of 
GRADE ONE 
With Attractive 
Material Gives 
Both Clefs From 
the Start. 


p BEGINNER’S BOOK STUDENT’S BOOK PLAYER’S BOOK 
lal LO (School for the Piano — Vol. 1) (School for the Piano — Vol. 2) (School for the Piano — Vi 
By THEODORE PRESSER By THEODORE PRESSER By THEODORE PRES 
‘ Price, $1.00 Price, $1.00 Price, $1.00 
NE of the most extensively used (OLLOWS the enormously popular A SUPERB offering for the 
eac 1 I ) g elementary instruction books for ‘‘Beginner’s Book,"’ but may be used tion of progressing players 
the piano. It is a “‘first reader’’ for after any elementary instructor. Suc- various phases of piano technic 
piano students of all ages.. Covers the ceeds in keeping the pupil interested ory and ear training are 
first grade up to, but not including, the while giving a good ground-work of Throughout pleasing pieces are 
scales. technic. supplement each group of sti 


MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY HAPPY DAYS IN MUSIC PLAY TUNES FOR TINY TO! 


(The Gateway to Piano Playing) (Sequel to “Music Play for Every Day’’) By JOHN M. WILLIAMS 
Price, $1.25 Price, $1.25 Price, 75 cents g 
(a4 USIC Play for Every Day”’ is one of the most satis- WONDERFUL book for the little student gettin ing li ittle | 
M fying first piano books for children 5 to 8 years of A up in first grade work. Always there is iaeeiing oT Fionceaeae Beer xa io” 
age. It is irresistible with its game-like procedures, interesting to play and new discoveries of delightful + a time and both clefs are used from | 
fascinating illustrations, cut-out pictures, melodies, and musical things. At the finish the pupil is ready to take start. Gains splendid results with yout 
constant appeal to the juvenile imagination. up Mathews’ ‘Standard Graded Course’? with Volume  gters in class or private use. oi 
Three. Pl 


7 


MY FIRST EFFORTS IN THE PIANO CLASS MAKING PROGRESS IN THE PIANO CLAS! 


ae pees Book No. 1) Price, 75 cents as (Piano Class Book No. 2) Price, 75 ¢ 
IS widely used class book leads to enjoyable keyboard accomplishment {FIRST EFFORTS ERE is | beret ded for cl f pi d ady f te 
without'a maze of contrivances, or rules to confuse the juvenile mind or to aN THE I 1 ania 4 Rae ae ea i Witness th ih sai hadi 
harass the teacher. A number of experts on class teaching, together with several IANO CLASS BOOK Nat atenemne a bee NE 


the first six months or so of class study. Features attractive pieces, litele dix 
and even a fine easy piece for first attempts at six-hand playing with thee 
divided into three parts. ; 


of the most popular composers of music for the young, collaborated in making 
this book. The start, of course, is made at ‘‘Middle G’’ and the fun begins at 
once. The students learn by doing. 


6 1 
eae FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO THE SECOND YEAR AT THE PIANO BOOK FOR OLDER BEGINNER 
y aie: Ae WILLIAMS ae Price, $1.00 By JOHN M. WILLIAMS Price, $1.00 By JOHN M. WILLIAMS Price, $ 
A. Bak rie Duet beginner's book. Starts with joey M. Williams, with his keen appreciation of what is Be those past the juvenile age. The progress is rapid 
ee, es . s sibl es ar y provided simple _accompani- good, attractive and helpful educational material, here the elementary diet is as well-balanced as temptii 
ap tg grote! ae aying enjoyment of favorite melodies provides splendid material in logical sequence for ‘‘The there is no danger of under-nourishment to mar later 
while doing early elementary work. Second Year at the Piano.”’ playing diet of a more ambitious nature. 
THE CHILD’S FIRST GRADE THE CHILD’S SECOND GRADE A METHOD FOR THE PIANO q 
By BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS By BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
Price, $1.00 Price;-# 1-20 i , 
ATERIAL suited t : F id ATERIALS and methods for uncovering. the x By JESOIE Ee GAYNOR Price, $1,009 
Mea se ee =a pee for the musical gifts of the young. Intelligently Tee method provides an appealing and practical means for ; 
6 epee | Sonar hs stead oe used to pple. covers that important period when the student giving the child a delight in the knowledge of music while 
Baepeutcs ‘ ; Ae ree nee ie procedures, Ai from elementary music to the classical also learning how to get music out of the piano. 
MINIATURE MELODIES — Volume One NEW RHYMES AND TUNES FOR LITTLE PIANISTS 
ENTERTAINING py OR he Price, 75 cents By HELEN L. CRAMM Price, 75 cents 
ERTAT Pages upon which verse and melody make pleasant OST ingly this book helps the j il i 7 
fr Sora: as of becoming familiar with the notes up and down Rid M of che Fal tisa berecotbe meres aie ee Stns Lesa ty 
anerh pate : . These first little melodies for little pianists ideally piano and, at the same time, makes the child conscious of the beauties id 
supplement the usual first instruction material. There is a Volume of rhythm and phrasing. Starting very simply at ‘‘Middle C’’ and 


Two and a Volume Three following this one and they also supply 


raduall i oe ” wi 
elementary harmony work for chord-snalysis, ete. g y adding notes up and down, these “‘Tunes’’ with texts may 


be used as supplementary material from the start of keyboard work. 


FIRST GRADE ST —_ 
UDIES BILBRO’S FIRST GRADE BOOK Teachers are invited Ne 
By L. A. BUGBEE Price, 90c. By MATHILDE BILBRO Price, $1.00 | to ask for ‘Folder K-4,” a 
i preteen 2S popular melo- I Be book stands in such favor because it gives an excellent giving dependable 
dious studies to be used right after variety of good first grade material to cover a little more study material for all 
the rudiments have been learned. completely many things only touched upon in the average grades : e Any of the Works 


instructor it supplements so well. 


this Page Cheerf 
Sent for Examina 


FIRST PEDAL STUDIES TECHNIC FOR BEGINNERS 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR Price, 60c. By ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER a 
N the latter ae of the first grade and the PsiCey Tar EVERY PIANO TEACHER WIE 


: early second, thousands of pupils have Se aeaiebe Se utilize this book FIND HELPFUL THE 64 PAC 
een benefited by this early 1 duct because it gives daily practice material OW 
to the pobre use of ny pedal eee which virtually creates 3 foundation for te BOOKLET “GUIDE TO be 


later use of Hanon, Philipp and Pischna. TEACHERS ON TEACHING Ns 
PIANO.” Sent Free to Any Teach 


CZERNY-LIEBLING MASTERING THE SCALES AND 


(Selected Czerny Studies) ARPEGGIOS. 
Free Catalogs in S ynlimee Each, $1.00 BY JAMES FRANCIS COOKE Price, $1.50 : 4 
= on ith . Eerunn re | Eenor ares daily practice material ; HEODORE PRESSER € 
t ele Me i 
assifi cation e which might be taken up as early 1712-14 CHESTNUT ST. Philadelphia, Pa. © 


of Music best of Czerny’s fine as Grade Two and continued on i 
Publications studies. Volume One starts through Grade Five. The backbone Direct-Mail Service on Music of All Publishe: 
in Grade Two. of a good technic, ‘ American and Foreign 


fe 
a6 
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The Violin Teacher 


ses the necessity of fundamental technical dis- 
e in earlier stages of mastering this difficult 
ment. Our violin list includes some excep- 
Wily) practical works for this purpose, such as 


VIOLIN BOW TECHNIC 


By Henry Hoare 
Price $1.50 4 
és covering every essential in the technic of 


h bowing. 


MELODIC FOUNDATION 
STUDIES 


For Violin Beginners 
By Russell Webber 
Price 75 cts. 
ticularly adaptable for Group Instruction. 


= 

| Rhythms 

‘playing an increasingly important part in the 
ical Education plan of Schools and Play- 
ds. Bodily action, rhythmically expressed 
music, ts healthful discipline to growing 
and bodies. Among the outstanding works 
field are— 


THE AB C of RHYTHMIC 


TRAINING 
By Elizabeth Waterman 
Price $2.50 
elation of music and movement which has 
ed with gratifying success. 


TAP DANCING 


Fundamentals and Routines 


By Edith Ballwebber 

Price $2.00 

work of decidedly practical value. Pho- 
lustrations augment its usefulness. 


Theoretical Works 


v you HOW and WHY are of the ut- 
‘ance to every serious minded musician. 
ich deal with the constructive side of 
n the most elementary stage of harmony 
to one of the most all embracing works 
of musical literature. This work is— 


ONIC MATERIAL AND 


ITS USES 
By Adolph Weidig 
Price $3.00 
every educated musician should know 


RRUCTIVE HARMONY AND 
IMPROVISATION 


By Clare Osborne Reed 
Price $1.50 


YTON F. 


@ and a high musical standard. 
Educators of the country. 


SUMMY CO. » 
429 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, 


BUMMY'S.... 
A Satisfactory Music House with which to deal 


As publishers we have specialized in EDUCATIONAL music-material which has a definite teaching purpose 
Its value is attested by its continued and increasing use by the best Music 


For the Piano 


BEGINNERS’ MATERIAL must be given the first thought 
as it is through this earliest study that musical habits and 
musical ideals are formed. Works by such well known 
authorities on Child Pedagogy as Robyn, Adams, Air, etc. 
offer splendid fundamental work for the beginner. 

A great favorite is— 


MIDDLE C AND ITS NEAR NEIGHBORS 


An instruction book for the piano by 
Elizabeth Blackburn Martin 
Price 60 cts. 


Because of its many interesting features and many-sided 
advantages this book is attractive alike to the child, the 
teacher and the mother. 


Of particular significance in this field is the recently pub- 
lished “Point System’ for Piano— 
KEYS TO THE KING’S CASTLE 
By John Mokrejs 


Three Books—60 cts. each 


A sound and practical work which must be seen and un- 
derstood to be appreciated. 


TECHNICAL STUDIES which are particularly success- 
ful in working out problems of fingers, wrists and arms, are 
represented by such works as 


THE LITTLE HANON 
By Robert J. Ring 
Price $1.00 


and other works of inestimable value in developing technical 
facility. 


GROUP INSTRUCTION 1s now accepted as a necessary 
part of the educational plan in piano study and it has created 
a demand for special training and special material. For the 
private teacher who has not had the advantage of specialized 
training in instruction to Groups, 


METHODS 


Applicable to Group Teaching 


By R. Marial 
Price $1.00 


will be found suggestive and helpful. It gives a complete 
and definite plan of procedure for Class Instruction. 


We carry all other accepted methods and materials for Group 
Instruction. 


Attractive Recreational Pieces for young pianists of all 
grades; Music for Two Pianos; Second Piano Parts to 
standard and modern piano compositions, are all neces- 
sary parts of well rounded out piano study and they are 
all to be found in our catalog. 


Our Beginners’ Circular, Thematic Catalogs, and other descrip- 
tive folders will be found helpful in making your selection of 
materials for your coming teaching season. 


Publishers » 
CHICAGO, 
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As Dealers and Importers we carry an extensive stock of publications that are in general demand, of all 
recognized music publishers here and abroad. 


The Organ Teacher 


will find a wealth of material in our catalog which 
may be used to great advantage in the study of 
Pipe Organ. Interesting suites by Nevin, Clokey 
and other well known contemporary writers for 
Organ may all be used professionally as well as 
in the Studio. A welcome addition to the tech- 
nical studies for this instrument is 


ORGAN PEDAL STUDIES 
By Jessie A. Willy 
Price 75 cts. 


A usable work which has the highest endorsement 
from leading Organ Teachers. 


Operettas 


give expression to the play instinct in children and 
they may also serve an educational purpose in an 
entertaining and delightful manner. Two new 
little operettas typical of this class of entertain- 
ment are— 


THE HOME IN THE SHOE 
By Marie Merrill 
Price 40 cts. 


a health play which stresses the right principles of 
living. 


THE LITTLE GARDEN 
By Elsie Whitcomb 


Price 50 cts. 


A colorful musical play which will encourage the 
love and care of gardens. 


NOTE; All restrictions have been removed on the berforming 
rights of the Riley-Gaynor operettas and all other 
royalty works in our catalog 


Music for the Church 


must have not only beauty of construction but de- 
votional appeal as well. Our ecclesiastical music de- 
partment offers an exceptional opportunity to know 
the best in church music for both the Protestant 
and Liturgical service. Selections for the needs of 
your particular church are made up here by one 
who is an outstanding authority on church music 
and his comprehensive knowledge of this subject 
is at your disposal. 


Two recent publications of splendid usefulness 
to all directors of church music are— 


SERVICE RESPONSES 


By Eric Delamarter 
Price 20 cts. 


COMMUNION SERVICE 


By Beatrice Macgowan Scott 
Price 35 cts. 


We are always glad to send Catalogs and Descriptive Circulars upon request. Write us your needs in whatever line 
of music you are interested and we will send you comprehensive selections of material best suited to your purpose. 


Importers » Dealers 


ILL. 
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HOUSANDS of musicians and teachers feel the need of higher and more advanced training in music 
as a means of greater accomplishment and increased income. ‘There are endless higher positions in 
music—greater opportunities—ready and waiting for you just as soon as you are ready for them. 


Musical Training of University Grade 


This great Musical Organization—now in its 28th successful year—offers to ambitious men and 
women Musical Training in Normal and Advanced Subjects of the highest grade. Our Diplomas, 
Teacher’s Certificates and Bachelor’s Degree are granted by authority of the ne of Llinois. 

Extension Training has received the endorsement of the World’s greatest Educators. Practically 
every great resident University now offers accredited subjects by Extension Methods, and it has been 
found that such work is often of a higher grade than that done in the class room. 

The highest type of Musical Training by Extension Methods, as developed and perfected by the Uni- 
versity Extension Conservatory, is not an experiment, not a makeshift, but has proven its value and sound- 
ness in the careers of thousands of musicians and teachers who owe their success entirely to the personalized 
and painstaking coaching of this great school. 


Courses of the Highest Authority 


The Courses are the work of America’s greatest Authorities and Teachers. The names of Sherwood, 
Protheroe, Rosenbecker, Gunn, Heft, Weldon, Clark, Crampton, Siegel, Wrightson, Stiven, etc., are known 
and honored throughout the Musical World. The Courses have received the endorsement of such great 
Masters as Paderewski, Damrosch, Sauer, Moszkowski, Sousa, and countless others. 


Send for Sample Lessons—FREE 


You are cordially invited to send for full details. The coupon needs no letter. Just give a little in- 
formation about yourself by answering the few questions. If you are seeking new ways to add to your 
knowledge of music teaching, you will be interested in the advanced courses mentioned. here, but we 
want you to decide for yourself whether or not the lessons are intended for you. You will incur no obli- 
gation whatever in sending for this interesting and convincing evidence. 


Check and Mail the Coupon Now 


Our advertisements have been appearing in THE Erupe for nearly 20 years. Doubtless you have 
often seen them and thought of investigating the value that this great school might offer to YOU. Do not 
delay any longer. Mail the coupon now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. 23 Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 23 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding course I have marked with an 
X below. 


(] Piano, Normal Course for CL Cornet CJ Violin 
Teachers (J Trumpet (Lj Guitar 

(J Piano, Course (J Organ (Reed) (JEar Training and Sight 
for Students C] Voice Singing 

(0 Public School Music LJ History of Music 0 Mandolin ’ 

(J Harmony [] Choral Conducting [] Saxophone 

(] Adv. Composition CJ Clarinet (Piano Key Accordion 


deve! « ‘te ietetnl mel epaieveuets aneneh eters e aentes ABE. see cepereegeeee 

-How many pupils have 

--Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate?...... Have you studied 

Harmony? -How much?.... ....Would you like to earn the degree of Bachelor 
of Music? 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


PIANO SCHOOL for sale income $3 
Low rent. Downtown location. 

$1,000.00 cash, balance $25.00 per 
School 75 Hast Mill, Akron, Ohio. 


WiANTED—Location in community wt 
piano teacher is needed. Can furn 
of references. Address V., care of 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COUI 
Small Monthly Payments. P 
Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, 


and copied. Special songs and skete 
ten. Alexander Seymour, 6 W. 
New York City. 


EVANGELISTIC PIANO-PLAYI 
Practical home-study course $3. Tom 
Publisher, Cedar Grove, North Carolina, 


SONG WRITERS—We compose musie 
range, write lyric, publish. Revise yo 
at small cost. Write us today. 
Studios, 431 S. Wabash, Chicago. 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your wo! 
Melodies harmonized—Manuscripts cori 
and prepared for publication. R. M. 
composer ‘Sweetest Story Hyer Told’ 


TEACHERS—tThere is absolutely n¢ 
cuse for a small class. Write for info 
tion of how others have secured from t 
forty extra pupils. Associated Studios, 
ford, Oregon. 


RESULT-GETTING HOME ST 
COURSES: Modern Piano Piaying, ; 
Harmony-Improvising, Band-Orchestra 
ranging. Also Courses for Teachers | 
ing proven aids for increasing 
Full consultation privileges. 
tionnaire, sample lessons on request. 
gation. Results assured under tuition-r 
guarantee. Sparks’ School of Music, 
24 Fairmount St., Norwich, Connecticut. 


MUSIC ARRANGED, transposed, ¢ 
Prof. Cianfracco, BH. Dominick, Rome, 1 


TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO—Simp 
instruction book and necessary tools. 
plete for $4.95—Hd. M. Ross, Mansfie! 


MUSICIANS—teachers and concert 
Communicate with the Piano Guild 
West, 618 So. Western Ave., Los 
Calif., before making plans. 


MUSIC PRINTING, SCRIPTOGR: 
PROCESS. Save 50¢. L. M. Newbaker, 
Roxborough Ave., Phila., Pa. { 


arrangement of details write Fredrick 
Box 264, Drumright, Okla. 


HE ambitious student can do mud 
fulfill his or her hopes of future stuc 
some leading school or college of 
by securing ETUDE subscriptions. 

all nearby homes where there are 
lovers and interest them in THE 
Write the Circulation Department askir 
information as to how you may earn mi 
securing subscriptions in your spare tir 


ROMEO AND JULIET, IF THE CROQ 
INFLUENCE CONQUERS GRAND OF 


thd 
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On THE PINNACLES OF 


STERY 
S 


MUSIC M 
H SERIE 


TWELVE 
MELODIOUS 
STUDIES 


FEATURING SCALE AND) 
CHORD FORMATIONS 


WORKS 


Hh: 


a THE 

| MUSIC MASTERY 
SERIES 

. OF MODERN PIANO STUDY 


Cat. 
| No. Composer and Title Grade 
[ L. A. BUGBEE 
| 7718 First Grade Studies....... 1 
/ 13041 Second Grade Book of Melo- 
Picwetiiies-s bees... 2 
3 LOUIS G. HEINZE 
9651 The Piano Beginner........ 1-2 
|: MATHILDE BILBRO 
18799 Short Melody Etudes....... 1-2 
23468 Twelve Piano Etudes....... 2 
14026 Melodies in Difficult Keys. .3 
AVE CORBETT 
18051 Touch and Tone.......... 1-2 
M. GREENWALD 
16920 Twenty Progressive Studies in 
the Second Grade....... 2 
R. S. MORRISON 
22674 Recreative Etudes ........ 


2 
| THEODORE PRESSER 
| 2797 Scales and Cadences....... 3 


| 6885 Etudes Mignonnes 2-2 
ia ARNOLDO SARTORIO 
13492 Melodic Studies for the Spe- 

cial Development of the 
VE Left Hand, Op. 1092... .3 
22924 Second Year Study Book... .2-3 
11480 wl ae Octave Studies, 


re 

_ 7679 Extension Studies for Small 
Deal Hands, Op. 166......... 
14 ALBERT FRANZ 
17671 Etudes Faciles............ 2-3 
a N. LOUISE WRIGHT 
22570 Pieces for the Development 
ae Begone Cie: oe 2-3 
“ Ss R 
18872 Etudes Miniatures -3 
ve CARL WILHELM KERN 
23282 Twelve Melodious Studies... .3 

5 GUSTAV LAZARUS 


13436 Etudes Fantasies ......... 
___M, PALOVERDE 


Ms 


Y Left Hand Facility....... 3 
| - PRESTON WARE OREM 
Chords and Arpeggios...... 3% 


Scales in Double Notes... .4-5 

ERNST HEUSER 

645 Studies for the Equal Devel- 
opment of the Hands..... 3-4 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 

6 Interpretation Studies ..... 3-4 
E. NOLLET 


4 Etudes De Style, Op. 25...4-5 
LUDVIG SCHYTTE 
a Recital Etudes, Op. 
JAMES H. ROGERS 
Octave Velocity ........... 
HEODORE LACK 
8 Etudes Elegantes, Op. 30....5 
WILSON G. SMITH 
Etudes Arahesques, Op. 75. .8 


he “Music Mastery Series.”’ 


SERIES” 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
7 usic Publishers, Dealers and Importers—World’s Largest Stock 


A Few of Its Excellent Numbers 


Price 


1.10 


1.10 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 


above are but a selected few of the 
variety of piano studies in all grades 


__ Ask For CATALOG OF “MUSIC MASTERY 


PBS) TESS 


LLECTION} 
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AMERICAN Music Pusutsnine 


THE 
OF STANDARD AND CLASSICAL 
WORKS 
A Selected Group of Piano Studies 
Cat. 
No. Composer and Title Grade Price 
. S. BACH 
307 First Lessons in Bach (Car- 
toll) Book Lis tee oo ‘> = $0.75 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN 
287 Selected Sonatas ......... 6-9 2.50 
F. BURGMULLER 
4 Op. 100—25 Easy and Pro- 
gressive Studies ........ Vo 75 
F. CHOPIN 
100 Album of Selected Works 
CPhilipp)? coc aes - 2.00 
244 Op. 10 and 25—27 Etudes 
(Sternberg) 22.085... .7-10 1.50 
WANES Wa Stone erate ee 4-7 1.00 
M. CLEMENTI 
166 Gradus ad Parnassum (Tau- 
SIGs teeh 3.3 oer crear inte one i 1.25 
J. B. CRAMER 
175 50 Selected Studies (von 
BG TOW) i: 0. GR eee ercee tats 6 1.50 
C. CZERNY 
80 Op. 299 Book 1 School of 
Melocity 5 << 1 /nh-faeey 4 50 
J. B. DUVERNOY 
7 Op. 120—Ecole de Mecan- 
SERS Gatien Bia Aa Se 8 3 75 
8 Op. 176—Ecole Primaire...2 -60 
E. GRIEG 
135 Op. 46—First Peer Gynt 
: TESS Re eee eer ee 6 75 
Cc. GURLITT 
131 Op. 141—School of Velocity 
for Beginners .........- 2 15 
Cc. L. HANON 
152 Virtuoso Pianist. 60 Exer- 
cises. Complete ........ 34-7 1.75 
159 Virtuoso Pianist Book 1....3/% -60 
S. HELLER 
9 0p. 45 — 25 Melodious 
Studies cysF oan Geer he ws Vo- 1.00 
10 Op. 46 — 30 Progressive 
Stipes Sree toen tees ee 4-4/7, 1.00 
11 Op. 47—25 Studies for 
Rhythm and Expression. ..3 1.00 
L. KOHLER 
14 Op, 190—Very First Exer- 
BISeSiie te Shee towraces ae 1 -60 
K. M. KUNZ 
148 Op. 14—200 Sort Two-part 
Canons (Leefson) ....... 3 1.00 
R. SCHUMANN 
102 Op. 15—Scenes from Child- 
: ROG. eke ome cota 3 -50 
103 Op. 68—Album for the 
Vopiee SST OS. nite 1-3 75 
L. STREABBOG 
67 Op. 63—12 Very Easy and 
Melodious Studies ....... 2 75 
Pp. I. TSCHAIKOWSKY 
281 Op. 39—Album for the 
Young: ost. inva - .75 
299 Op. 71—Nutcracker Suite. 
Casse Noisette ........ - 1.25 
The entire “Presser Collection” includes 


superb editions of practically 


favorite standard study works for Piano, 


Violin and Voice. 


Ask For CATALOG OF “PRESSER COLLECTION” 
Teachers May Secure Any of These Works for Examination 


C0. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO MUSIC TEACHERS 


PRESSER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


all the 


THE MOST _ 
VALUABLE 
BOOK 
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“Keyboard Attacks” 
By John Thompson 


Teaches pupils to play with expression 


HE purpose of this book is to simplify 

the teaching of touch and expression. 
Only a favored few who have studied with 
celebrated artist-teachers have learned the 
tricks which make’ for pianism;-but in 
this book John Thompson presents each 
attack so clearly and skilfully that any 


HRASING. Attack, Melody Playing} 

Staccato, Arm Attack, Legato and 
various combinations of same have been 
exemplified with .twenty-four excerpts 
from the masters and each example illus-, 
trates the particular: point which Mr. 
Thompson desires to stress. . There are 
18’ biographies of the composers and. 
specially designed illustrations indicative} 
of the mood of each composition. 


pupil can learn to express his thoughts 
intelligently while interpreting the masters. 


Price, $1.00—We will gladly send youa copy ‘“‘On Approval’? 


A copy of “Willis Mail Order Service’ with illus- 
trations of many valuable teachers’ supplies will 
be sent FREE if you send your name and address. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC Co. 


137 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE MODERNIST COMPOSER DOES HIS STUFF 
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Now! ‘“ROCK-BOTTOM’’ PRICES 


FOR YOUR 


FAVORITE MAGAZINES! | 


SPECIAL «LAST CHANCE” COMBINATION OFFERS—YEAR’S BEST VALUES! 


Fy VERYONE welcomes a real saving these days—and here is YOUR 

opportunity! In the list below you will find your favorite magazines 
combined with THE ETUDE at absolutely “rock-bottom” prices. These 
bargain rates have been made possible by special publishers’ agreement 
and are good for a limited time only. They offer you the best values and 
the biggest savings of the year. Subscriptions are for one year each, may 
be new or renewal and each magazine may go to a different address. 


: These Prices Advance November 10th, 1931 ! 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. ee 00 Both THE ETUDE Music Magazine. . $2.00 Both 
PICTORIAL REVIEW......... 1.00 $2 25 McCALL’S 35 1.00 00 $2. 25 
eae ° 
a PHICO wate he sce ee $3.007 Save 75¢ Regular price....... _§3.00 00J Save 75c¢ 
RUE Te DE is te) Wieder) eve? 2200) aaboen THE ETUDE Music Mesacki ee 00> Both 
Se eee eee ana o oat EO WOMAN’S HOME COMPAN- 
ee vevseees 60% $9.15 PONCES ree Means nee 1.005 $2.60 
Regular price.............$2.60/ Save 45c¢ Regular price.........._.. $3.00) Save 40c 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. . $2.00 Both 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS...... ld 100 $2. 20 THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both 
WOMAN’S WORLD........... 50 $2 15 
Regular price.......... $3.00 00) Save 80c ° 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. 92.00) Both Regulariprlee ue aes) EMO 
PATHERUN DE Rigereiirtscs telecasts = $2. 25 THE ETUDE Music Mceauinen aa Both 
Regular price. nee .$3.007 Save 75c¢ CHRISTIAN HERALD......... z $2.75 
THE ETUDE Music Maqacinee a B0 Both Regular price............. $4.00 00/7 Save $1.25 
DAMME Sol Pecogs denon caccay $2.40 THE ETUDE Music Magazine..§2.00) | Both 
Regular price ............. $3.00 007 Save 60c PARENTS’ MAGAZINE........ EN $2 2.75 
a ae eee Magazine. 82. ee 275 Regular price.............$4.00) Save $1,25 
$ THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both 
| Regular price............. $3.50 50/7 Save 75c¢ AMERICAN BOY ............. 2.00 $2 85 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. $2 00 Both AER * 
BOY'S LUFEN. ocaeecaecene ore $3. 00 Regular price............. $4.007 Save $1.15 
THE ETUDE Music Ma gozine: . $2.00 Both 
Regular price ............. $4.00 007 Save $1.00 JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE... 2.50 $3 10 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. TH ee Both —— ° 
CHILDREN’S PLAYTIME.. Homa $3 25 Regular price... ..........$4.507 Save $1.40 
Regular price .............. $4. 54.50 Save $1.25 THE ETUDE Music Magee v2 ee Both 
ile ETUDE Music Magazine. eo Both COLLIER'S. .............. 0.55 ae $3. 35 
T. NICHOLAS .............. $3.75 Regular price.............$4.007 Save 65c 
| Regular price .............$5,00/7 Save $1.25 THE ETUDE Music Magazine 82. 90 Both 
| THE ETUDE Music Magazine: oe 00 All RED iB OOM Ss cteliidicsiurtsisistarelenstetare $3. 40 
| MeCAULiS. pin can sienna 1.00 
| WOMAN'S WORLD..... 0.0... 50> $2.65 Regular price....... $4.50) Save $1.10 
| Regular price.............$3.50/ Save 85¢ pelAlay ers Music Magazine. $2. Baan Both 
| THE ETUDE Music WMagacinen: $2.00 FUME (Sekar: aie ee —— $3.75 
See RBOTICS) INDUC RIC: 1.00 Regular price.......... ..$5.00/ Save $1.25 
Pare 5 _ 60 $2.70 THE ETUDE Music Maganihat BS on Both 
NATURE MAGAZINE......... 8 ie 75 
Regular price....... $3.60 60) Save90¢ 5 ; i $6.00 Faliies $1.25 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. $2.00 All Se ee as 
MoCA Este iale siaitacdon aon eets 1.00 THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. oes oe Both 
PATHFINDER tiis2. 1.00 > $3.00 COSMOPOLITAN............. $3.85 
Regular price ..... $4,007 Save $1.00 Regular price............. $4.50 50/7 Save 65¢ 
ified ate DE Music Magazine. e250 All THE Adee Music Magazine.. a a0 Both 
we te te es . CHILD ley ale elabe\et oeeicetepeeaete tere 
PICTORIAL REVIEW. 22.0.2) 1.00 > $3.00 3.00. $4.00 
aR, R | i eats 5.007 S: 1.00 
Regular price.............$4.007 Save $1.00 =o a a = = ; ers 09 Fs - 
7 7 H usic Magazine. ot 
CH Ee O Deh ualcivagaz ines tsi0e Git GOOD HOUSEKEEPING...... $4.10 
MeCALLISH EP a: Lvcennacncnces 7: 400 $3.75 Regular price... .......... $4.50) Save 40¢ 
Regular price. ...._. $5.07 Save $1.25 THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. $2.00 All AMERICAN MAGAZINE ily 2:80 $4.10 
ERTS iene ad ia $4.15 Regular price 20. $4.50) Save 40e 
ETUDE Music M i 0 
Regular price.............$5.50/ Save $1.35 AMERICAN MAGAZINE... 2.8 a All 
WOMAN’ - 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine... $2.00 All 
COSMOPOLITAN. 1 greece. Bey PANION) do nccatsheuenas 1.007 $4.60 
OD HOUSEREEPING. 2:50> $5.10 Rogulacipilseu, ane $5.50) Save 90c 
Regular price............. 7.0! ave $1.9 s Club to One ress Only 
9g $7.00. 0/7 S $1.90 (This Club ° Add Only) 


ADD TO ANY COMBINATION 


$1 for 1 year; $1.50 for 2 years; $2 for 3 years. PICTORIAL REVIEW. 

$1 for 1 year; $1.50 for 2 years;* $2 for 3 years.* LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
$2 for 1 year; $3.50 for 2 years;* $5 for 3 years.* SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
_\ $1 for 3 years. COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. *In United States only. 


PRICES DO NOT INCLUDE CANADIAN OR FOREIGN POSTAGE 
Mail Orders Directly To: 


THE Etup— Music MAGAZINE 


“. Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 


1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 


Boys 


JOHN M WILLIAMS 


Har Hour Book 


A Good Time Music Book 


designed especially 


for 
and 
who practice only 


GIRLS 


30 MINUTES EACH DAY 


Book I 


RE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


z 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


EASTERN 


GUSTAVE L. 
Pianist, Composer, Pedagogue 


-CKER 610 Steinway Hall, New ork City 


(Method combines the Artistic and Scientific) 
* BROAD ge CONSE RVATORY 


Gilbert pes Combs, Diréctor 


ith Broad Stree Philadelphia, Pa. 


{ ARTHUR de. SINGING 
f (from Rudiments to Professional 
f Excellence) MUSICOLOGIST, 
IAR untington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Rae OF MUSIC AND 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
Dieotir, 310 West 92nd Street 
F.W. Piano and Organ Instruc- 
SBE R G tion based on personal instruction 
ee ee eCke: harwenka & Liszt, 


& ORGAN N. Y. School of Music and Arts’ 
8 7-4500 113 W. 57th St. New York City, N. Vee 


S Correspondence Instruction. 
Musical Theory, Harmony, Melody Writing, 
Counter point and Mustcal Form. 

each course is Twenty Dollars, payable one- 

State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


SOUTHERN 


ERSE COLLEGE wci- 


©. Mayfarth, Dean, Spartanburg, S. C. 


SNANDOAH COLLEGE 


Special ees Ae 
Orchestra. Public School Music. 
= In the heart of the Shenandoah vaiieg 
Dayton, Virginia 


WESTERN 


. CONSERVATORY. 70 Instruc- 
‘ { tors, Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, 
. ete.’ Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
: MUSICAL COLLEGE. 64th year, 
A ee of Music. Nationally 
Accredited. Piano, Vocal, Violin, Or- 
P.S.M. 60 E. Van Buren St. Chicago. 


CINNATI avy eg h Sd He OF 
stablished 1867 
Highland Ave. and Oak Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


3000 Students. 100 Teachers 
5035 Woodward Ave., Detrolt Med. 


| CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


f IT eA TORY. OF plhS 


Catalog Fr 


pawesbure, Tilinois 

Wm. F. Bentley, Director 
JESTER OF MUSIC, Piano, 
Violin, Voice, Theory 


CONSERVATORY 
aa Esther C. Benson, President 


116 Boylston St. 
the enclosed.......... please send me John M. Williams’ HALF HOUR BOOK. 


Iso a free copy of John M. Williams’ Thematic Booklet. 


Price, $1.00 


in this, Mr. Williams’ latest book, he has planned to stimu- 
ate progress in the modern child who is limited by so many 
ehool activities and Sivorsiens: 


BOSTON. MASS. 


NEW PIANO 


PIECES 


for SEPTEMBER 


MORNING SONG } 


THE CUCKOO J Zilcher (Gr. I)... eae) 
TANGLED TUNES—Greene (Gr. II).....-+-- .30 
SUNNY SAMBO PLUCKS HIS BANJO— 
MacLachlan (Gr. I1)........- aieiaistnihTais'3'¢ .30 
GAVOTTE—Rebe (Gr. ITI)... 2.2.00 Case 35S 
BARCAROLLE— Rodgers (Gr. II])...-+++++++ .30 
NIGHT SONG—A dair (Gr. IT]. ... 22.005 +5 +35 


EXPERT SELECTION of teaching material is the 
FIRST requirement of a SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 
These pieces are personally selected, phrased, fin- 
gered and pedaled by the well-known educator 
JOHN M. WILLIAMS. 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


to send you these pieces ON APPROVAL 
or write direct to 


116 Boylston St. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. "Red S Nines. 


Please send me, on appoval, the Seplember series 
of teaching pieces by JOHN M. WILLIAMS men- 
tioned above. 
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THIS FREE “WHOLE WORLD” CATALOG 
WILL INTEREST EVERY MUSICIAN 


Recently issued, this booklet will be of in- 
finite service to you in the selection of music 
collections. One of the most attractive cata- 
logs ever issued of standard music for 
piano, voice, violin, organ and other instru- 
ments. Every book illustrated, and de- 
scribed, together with its complete contents. 
If you are a teacher, student or lover of 
music, be sure to write us to-day—a postcard 
brings it. (Not sent to Canada or European 
countries. ) 


A Cnet eee 
APPLETON 
WHOLE WORLD 
MUSIC SERIES 


and the 


MASTER-COMPOSER 
MUSIC SERIES 
entaining dercr 


aad Contents Lists tas 
aetad we ad Volumes : 


fee! - 


THIS NEW FREE CATALOG CONTAINS 
DESCRIPTIONS AND CONTENTS OF ALL THESE BOOKS 


FOR THE PIANIST FOR THE OPERA LOVER 
Grand Opera at Home... 

Light Opera at Home. 

Modern Opera Selections. . 

Gilbert & Sullivan at Home 


FOR THE HOME VOCALIST 
Ballads Whole World Sings 
Love Songs Whole World Sings 
Songs Whole World Sings 
Songs of the Sunny South 
Sacred Music 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Children’s Piano Pieces 
Children’s Songs 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
Standard Organ Pieces (Paper) 
Standard Organ Pieces (Cloth) 
Saxophone Pieces 
American Home Music Album. 


Light Piano Pieces 
Recital Piano Pieces 
Concert Piano Pieces 
Piano Duets 

Dance Music 


Tschaikowsky at Home 
Chopin at Home 
Grieg at Home 


FOR THE VIOLINIST 


Light Violin Pieces 
Violinist’s Book of Songs 
Concert Violin Solos 
Standard Violin Concertos 
Operatic Violin Pieces 
Encyclopedia of the Violin 


For Sale at all Music Stores (except in Canada and foreign countries) or 
sent direct on receipt of marked prices. 


D. APPLETON AND CO. = 35 'W. 32d St., New York 


EVERY REPRINTING 
IS ANOTHER 


STAMP 
OF PUBLIC APPROVAL 


20 Best Selling Piano Pieces 


Grade 


Number of 
Title Composer Price Printings 
Plantation Melody 
Russian Romance 1 
Irish Tune from County Derry.. Grainger 
Romance so aate sw sicictelesioisias LaForge 
Crossing the Bridge ~.. Friml 
Climbing 
Valse Lucille 
Wood-Nymphs’ 
Valse Brillante 
Amour Coquette 
Alt Wien 
Butterfly .. 
Clown Dance ... 
Country Gardens 
Valse 
Fairy Barque 
Turkey in the Straw 
Sing Lee China Boy 
Veil Dance 


a, 


ye 
2 
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Real value to Piano Teachers is proven_by the 
insistent demand for the pieces listed above. 


TO ORDER — Simply V/ check each piece desired, cut out this 


advertisement, and send it to your local dealer or to G, Schirmer, Inc. 
(nearest branch) with your 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 


3E.43rd St. 45 The Arcade 816 S. Broadway 
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WHAT AN ETUDE RENAISSANCE MEANS 
The Etude Enters a New Era of Widest Interest to You 


A Letter of Real Importance to all Music Lovers, 
Teachers and Music Leaders 


CARD 


Dear Etude Friend: 

Etude Features, Music and Articles have commanded far 

| wider recognition during the past year than at any time 
in its» Long .and progressivie. his vom. 


Millions of copies of newspapers and magazines have JULIA GUICCIARD | ‘ 

SER BE! PONE ABIN NSAI A carried comment upon these features, illustrations, BEETHOVEN'S SWEETHEARTS 

Tee so auisiea! giant of the. planeiiass _. covers and the new spirit of originality, initiative, The romances af heiReak Reete ea aaa 

tivating discussions, which have inspired human interest and ideals which expand the policy of s@ vital and so ae 

any. 3 i i t hi 1 “ ° . . of the mast fragrant pages in musical hi 

prime in the Reids ct, commecarnmad the founder, Theodore Presser, by insuring incessant Franz von Ehrenmeister presentsmany newly | 
virtuoso, progress and growth. earned facts about the composer. 


Music in America is advancing by leaps and bounds. : 


| THE TIME IS RIPE FOR ALL WHO -ARE INTERESTED IN PRO=- 
MOTING MUSIC, PARTICULARLY MUSIC STUDY IN ANY FORM, 

TO TAKK ADVANTAGE OF THE UNUSUAL STRATEGIC POSITION, BY 
EMPLOYING THE ETUDE AT THIS IMPORTANT MOMENT TO EXPAND 
THE INTERESTS OF MUSIC IN. OQUR COUNTRY. 


You can double Etude influence and service and you alone 
can do it. Etude friends have made The Etude what it 
is, and. we look to them now at) this Sipnificantemour of 
opportunity. 


Everyone sincerely interested in the great projects for 
which we are all working should find it a comparatively 
simple matter to secure three or more new subs¢riptions 


JOSE ITURBI during the next three months. VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 
The brilliant Spanish pianistic meteor, has - . é : ; The young pianist, who leaped into world- 
given THE ETUDE his ideas upon piano In these days’ everyone is "music-minded." The Htude is wide fame, by reason of his rare genius and 
study to-day, in an article entitled’*Atmos- ae . ae 5 P exceptional virtuosity, tells ETUDE readers 
phere and Line in Piano-Playing.” Watch | 1 & necessity in thousands of homes. Just a little en- some of the unusual things whereby he 


for this Fascinating discussion. gained his extraordinary success. 


thusiastic talk for The Etude often secures a grateful 
subseriber. § Hvery “Step “in asismdeneeC Gl Oa s crmerU ees att 
your own interest. 


And what a feast awaits Etude readers during the coming 
| year! _We, could, fill pages? tellimeeyou about ite We 
know that all of our friends will join enthusiastically 
right now, at this opening of the new season, to grasp 
the greatest chance American music has ever presented. 


Very *co rd aia yy, 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 


CAML. 
Extract from a recent Letter 
| 
. “Two dollars a year for The Etude! MORITZ ROSENTHAL 
EF ihe ZIMBALIST Why every issue is worth many many times that lo me.” An eminent Liazt cepeeenetaeel ahaa 
This eminent violin virtuoso discusses “The , of world-wide fame has written for THE 
Training of the Violin Prodigy.”’ Having You don’t need a subscription blank to interest your friends. Any piece of paper will do. ETUDE_a really magnificent master lesson 
been, himself, a prodigy and the teacher ' upon Chopin's ‘Scherzo in B Minor.” 
of prodigies this article carries unusual é DE master lessons are invaluable to 
conviction, | every pianist or student of the instrument. 


A SURPRISING AUDIT OF ETUDE MUSIC 


The Etude Music Section has been of vast educa- Modern Masters, $7.65; Piano Solos by Contempo- 
tional importance in the wide dissemination of music rary Composers, $33.50; Piano Pieces for Little 
in our national musical progress. We recently took Folks, $23.65; Rhythm Band Pieces, $1.50; Piano 
the pieces which appeared in THE ETUDE for 1930 Duets, $5.15; Piano Trios, $1.30; Pipe Organ Com- 
and had them checked up at their actual sheet music positions, $5.10; Violin and Piano Compositions, 


marked rates with the following surprising results:— $10.05; Songs, $8.65; Musical Recitations, $1.35: 
EXALTS LIFE Classics by Old Masters, $3.65; Piano Solos by Sacred Songs, $3.90; Grand Total, $104.45. 
STORIES OF THE ORCHESTRAS ROYAL MUSICIANS MUSIC OF THE SOVIETS OF TO-DAY 


The great present day interest in the orchestra and in the band will make There is an irresistible fascination about the musical accomplishments of Mr. Edwin A. Fleisher, manufacturer and philanthropist, who has helped 
this new series by Miss Florence Leonard one of the striking features kings and queens; and the Hon. Tod B. Galloway has caught the high a vast number of boys and girls to achieve musical careers, visited Rus 
of the year. This will cover the great orchestras of New York, Boston, lights in a way that will interest you enormously. The rulers of many lands —_— recently and came back with rich treasures in records upon present day 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati and other cities. in the past have seemed to think more of music than their thrones. Russia. You will enjoy this unusual series. 4 

‘ ip 
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©elevision and Radio Go-day 


A few months ago we printed a letter from 
Mr. E. E. Shumaker, president of the Victor 
Talking Machine Co., in which he predicted that 
a considerable time would pass before the Far-Seer, as 
the Germans will probably call it when it comes, will 
become practical for the home. Meanwhile all sorts 
of prophecies of a con- 
trary type are heard. 
Some tell us that in a 
short time the market 
will be flooded with 
television instruments. 
Tue Erupe has been 
endeavoring to get at the 
bottom of these prognos- 
tications, as they have 
a significant bearing upon 
all things musical, since 
television without sound, 
and musical sound at 
that, could hardly be 
expected to become a 
popular success. More- 
over, when it does come 
it can not possibly have 
the effect that radio ad- 
mittedly did have upon 
the professional musical 
worker, because the jump 
from nothing to the 
world of radio was a far 
greater leap than that 
from radio to television. 
The first was an un- 
heard of novelty in sound 
magic, the very utility 
of which in the home was 
so unusual that it is now 
reported that one home in every three in America pos- 
sessesaradio. Thisserved todrawanenormousamount 
of interest as well as hardcashaway from regular musical 
educationalchannels. Forthe timeeverything wasradio. 
The manufacturing opportunities seemed endless to 
investors, and millions of money were poured into the 
industry. Absorbtion of the machines, running from 
a few dollars to hundreds of dollars in price, was 
apparently endless. The piano and other instrument 


oe where do we now stand with television? 


WHAT A TELEVISION TRANSMITTER LOOKS LIKE 


This is only one of many types of Television Transmutters. The 
illustration shows Miss Lucyle Keeling standing before the machine 
invented by John L. Baird, a Scotch inventor. It is being used in Great 
Britain and Germany. American types differ m design. 


businesses suffered terrifically; and many teachers, 
largely those of the indifferent kind, found themselves 
in an unfortunate condition. Then came the “depres- 
sion.” The days of silk-shirted longshoremen reached 
an abrupt end. Mié£illions were lost in the radio 
business, and a period of adjustment arrived. 

Out of all of this inevitable confusion accompanying 
a period of change in the 
world, music educational 
interests are emerg- 
ing with flying colors. 
At the great Chicago 
convention of musical 
manufacturing interests, 
it was shown that more 
grand pianos were sold 
last year than ever be- 
fore in the history of 
America. The same 
people who are sick to 
death of the commercial 
musical trash that comes 
in over the radio have 
been trained toappreciate 
and to look for the 
magnificent mu sical 
treats that have come 
fromthe greatest per- 
formers of the world. 
What better stimulus 
could we possibly have 
for music study? The 
only thing we can im- 
agine might be television. 
One of the most human 
of all traits is that of 
imitation. Imitation is 
often emulation. We 
aspire to do as do 
those we admire. When television really arrives— 
be it now or ten years from now—added to 
musical performance as we now hear it over the 
radio will be a “moving picture” of the perform- 
er. All musical people know what a stimulus 
to study the recitals of touring artists have been. 
Is it then unreasonable to assume that these tele- 
vision performances will have a similar effect upon 
musical education? Music teachers, therefore, have 


Deanne 
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little to fear from television and probably much to 
await with confident expectations of profit. 

As for throwing the whole musical world 
again into confusion, by force of its novelty, it 
must be remembered that the sound of television 
can be nothing more than the sound we. get 
from the radio already. The visual end will 
resemble moving pictures in smaller form. In other 
words, it will be a form of‘talking-picture in the home; 
and talking pictures are far from a novelty. The 
producers of talkies are having no end of trouble in 
securing attractive material that will draw crowds; 
and it would seem but a short time can pass before 
they will be obliged to add the former orchestral and 
other musical attractions to keep their fabulously 
expensive theaters open. When television comes, 
these additional attractions must certainly be added; 
if the theaters are to remain in use. 

Broadcasting television “acts” will become a most 
expensive procedure. Somehow we are at a loss to 
know just how the advertising end of this will work 
out. Shall we have our beloved tooth-paste comedians 
preceded by a pony chorus of young ladies brushing 
their molars? Will we be able to see the astrologer 
lady garbed as a mediaeval alchemist? Will Vim, Pep 
and Vigor bounce out of the yeast pot to the music of 
the ““Casse Noisette’’? 

Last June the New York Times made a survey of 
leaders in the field with a view to finding how soon we 
may expect practical television in the home. There 
was a decided division of opinion. Powel Crosley, of 
the Crosley Radio Corporation, said: 

‘So far we have seen nothing that belongs any 
place except in the laboratory.” 

H. P. Davis, Vice President of the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, said: 

“Television is yet the willo’the-wisp and the 
plaything of engineers.” He then added, ‘““We are 
encouraged to believe that the engineers are working 
upon a system which promises to be commercially 
practical.” 

Dr. Lee de Forest remarks: 

“We are perhaps nearer to television in the theater 
and further from television in the home than the 
majority of people realize.” 

W. S. Hedges, President of WMAQ of Chicago, 
stated: 

‘Television has advanced technically to a point 
where it is now ready for the home.” To which he 


added: “Three thousand sets and seven hours of 
daily program are now available in the Chicago dis- 
trict: ; 

Harold A. Lafount, of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, states: 

‘The numerous perplexing obstacles, which first 
must be overcome, prompt me to say that 
‘television in the home’ cannot be expected for 
at least three years, and that is a very optimistic 
estimate.” 

R. H. Manson, President of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, remarked: 

‘It is reasonable to expect that any great stride 
in the advancement of television will be through some 
new invention for simplifying the transmission prob- 
lems. Otherwise progress will be comparatively slow 
and the public will have to wait several years for 
commercial results.” 

W. S. Paley, President of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, offers: 

“I believe television will be in operation on a 
commercial basis by the end of 1932. However, 
people should not expect too much, as there is a great 
deal of pioneering and experimenting yet to be done.” 

Clem F. Wade, President of the Western Tele- 
vision Company, states: 

‘Television is in the home right now! In the 
Chicago area there are some thirty-five hundred 
receivers. Pictures received in homes have been small. 
A darkened room has been necessary on account of 
feeble illumination. This has limited the sale and use 
of the sets. We believe that television will receive the 
same impetus that the loudspeaker gave to radio, 
when a larger picture is shown in the home without 
darkening the room.” 

There you have it from the experts. The general 
opinion seems to be that the instrument is still very 
much in the “novelty” or “‘toy” stage. We personally 
consulted the great electrical engineer, Prof. Valdimir 
Karapetoff, who assured us that, great as might be the 
possibilities of television, the problems are so complex 
that as yet he has seen nothing that could be operated 
in the home without such frequent distortion that it 
would be disappointing to most amateur observers. 
Other difficulties are the synchronization of sound 
with the picture and the very practical shortcoming of 
making a satisfactory instrument sufficiently inex- 
pensive to come within the limits of the average 
pocket book. 


September is “School-bell Month.” It calls to new life and new activity. May your musical September of this year 
prove epoch-making! 
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What the Band Wleans to Your 


Home (Community 


An Interview with the World Famous Bandmaster and @omposer 


* VERY HOME community should 
5 have a band. “Easily said,” you say, 

“but hard to bring about.” Not at all, 
he leading minds in the community are 


fight to realize the civic desirability of 


and. Just what is it that a band does 
ich justifies its existence, justifies the 
Fen re for the instruments, the wni- 
ims, the music and the time of the 
yers? This is a natural question that 
hy people will ask. Others will look 
w) bands merely as military products, 


«itl in war and for occasional parades, 
ytherwise quite dispensable. The need 
band in the home community is 
te different and is being widely recog- 
ed in this day. 
Possibly the greatest value of the band 
a home community is that of discipline. 
€re is something about a band playing 
= music accurately and in fine spirit, 
band with shining instruments and in 
ck and span uniforms, that makes a 
mite psychological impression upon all. 
works unconsciously to raise standards 
precision, mental and physical activity, 
ndards of local pride and of neat attire. 
ke the most lethargic group of people, 
| let them be down at the heel, shiftless, 
bitionless and without any visible desire 
better themselves; then place a crack 
id in their midst, playing every day or 
and in time the mere monkey trait of 
tation will turn them into a different 
wup, unless they are afflicted with hook- 
tm or some other hopeless plague. A 
ek hand is irresistible. 


= the 


he Band or Orchestra? 


\F COURSE there are always the mis- 
“guided few who think that the or- 
r should take first place. It is foolish 
mfuse the position of the band with 
t of the orchestra. Fine orchestras will 
always in demand. In general, however, 
peal of the band is vastly more far- 
= and elemental than that of the 
I am not speaking now of the 
concert band that is capable of 
anything that a symphony orches- 
A play and that often is able to achieve 
im some passages which can not be 
d with the great orchestra. I am 
‘about the community band. 

“see, as I have frequently said, the 
of today is comparatively little 
d from that of Haydn, save in size. 
instruments have been added, such 
€ rp, the third bass clarinet, two 
ench Horns and occasional ec- 
struments in the percussion; but 
e not become permanent members 
orchestra family, to be used at 


other hand, the band of the time 
‘was a comparatively cheap affair. 
itive bands were woefully crude. 
Mands were almost invariably sup- 
(0 play music that was to be enjoyed 
a air. The development of this 
en raticous body into the highly 
ful and brilliant modern band 
ficant one. Now we have the 
e of flutes, English horns, oboes, 
clarinets, which take the parts 


Lt. Comm. JoHn Puitip Sousa 


U.S.N.R.F. 


The Etude Music Magazine has again induced Commander 
Sousa to talk upon the subject of the band. This he does with his 
accustomed spontaneity and originality—characteristics which have 
given his compositions a world-wide currency equalled in the various 
nations only by their own folk songs and indigenous tunes. 


played by the strings in the orchestra. To 
this has been added the alto clarinet, bass 
clarinet and various saxophone families, 
from the high E-flat saxophone to the low 
B-flat tenor saxophone, and other instru- 
ments. The harp is included, as there is 
no instrument in the band that could simu- 
late the part the harp plays in the orchestra. 
With this highly organized group of in- 
struments we have a really enormous tone- 
palette, capable of a huge variety of colors. 
It is susceptible of the most delicate pianis- 
simos and can tower to a volume which 
might, if desired, drown out an orchestra 
four times its size, and this without be- 
coming blatant. That is why the modern 
concert band has such a fascination for 
musicians. 
Making a concert band 


fine requires 


even more skill, time and care than the 
developing of a symphony orchestra. On 
the other hand the small community band, 
in the hands of a capable trainer, is able 
to get satisfying results far more quickly 
than they can be obtained with an orchestra. 


Human Problems 
VERY BAND presents a different 


human problem. There is no rule 
which will tell anyone how to start and 
conduct a successful band. The best leader 
—apart from whatever genius he may pos- 
sess—is the man with the best judgment, 
most experience and best understanding of 
human nature. Every new group must be 
studied from the human viewpoint. Pick 
out the man who wants to predeminate in 
his line and find out why. Has he real 


Lr. Comm. JoHN Puitip Sousa, U.S.N.R.F. 


talent or is he merely domineering and am- 
bitious? Is he merely trying to show his 
ability and, along with this, is he one of 
that glorious congregation of folks who 
assume that they are born superior to their 
fellows? If this is the case it is best to 
show him where he belongs, which is usu- 
ally on the outside. On the other hand he 
may be a real leader and you may be able 
to mould his talents to the artistic purposes 
of the band. 

Players are peculiar. Racial instincts 
show strongly. The time-old war between 
Italian and German musical arts rages in- 
cessantly. Italians are the most musically 
patriotic people on earth. Many of them 
play the music of other nationalities as 
though they were saying, “I wish to good- 
ness it were all over!” One little touch of 
Verdi or Puccini revives them instantly. 
Of course I am not referring to the great 
Italian artists who play the music of all 
nations with equal artistic conscientious- 
ness. 

In taking up work with a new band it 
is a fine plan to start off the rehearsals 
with scales. A band should not try to play 
pieces until it is able to play in perfect uni- 
son through the scales. Certain men may 
have been educated to make a note sharp, 
others to make it flat. Of course nothing 
can be done until these differences are 
thoroughly reconciled. How long scales 
should be played depends upon the deter- 
mination and judgment of the leader and 
the patience of the band. I drill my men 
as long as they will stand for it. The 
more the better, until they become restless. 
A definite pitch is the first consideration ; 
any variation is execrable. Some leaders 
either have very poor ears or are careless 
and permit their players to make trifling 
deviations, which make a fine performance 
impossible. 


Vanity and Stupidity 
XCESSIVE VANITY and excessive 


stupidity are the two unforgivable 
things in a band player. Every man is 
liable to make an occasional mistake; but 
the man who makes a mistake too often 
is usually unforgivably stupid or careless 
and instantly becomes a dangerous member 
of the band. His business is not to make 
mistakes. Better get rid of him. The other 
dead weight in a band is the victim of ex- 
cessive vanity. He knows it all before be- 
ing properly instructed. The score calls 
for G-sharp. He plays G-natural and then 
argues that he is so fine that he could not 
possibly have played G-natural. This is 
usually accompanied by a look, “Think 
who I am. How dare anyone intimate I 
could be wrong.” Better give him room 
for reflection on the outside. No band 
has room for more than one leader. When 
a player knows it all, he usually does not 
know anything. 

Speaking of leaders, I am reminded of 
the remarkable work now being done in 
American public schools, high schools and 
academies, colleges and universities. I have 
judged scores of contests in which their 
bands have participated. The finish and 
character of the work done by many of 
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these groups of young people have been 
amazing. They play serious programs and 
play them in a way which is a splendid 
index of the future of music in America. 
Here again, however, it is the leader that 
counts. The indications of musical 
acumen throughout the country seem to 
be fairly equal. Of course one may argue 
that one group of young people is intel- 
lectually and ethnologically superior to an- 
other. Let us, however, take a group of 
children from a supposedly inferior group 
and put them under a rare and experienced 
leader and let them play beside a group of 
picked youngsters who have had an inferior 
leader, and the first group will win every 
time. 

The privilege of playing in the school 
band should be held out as a plum for the 
boy. That is, if he really wants to play 
he should be encouraged to understand that 
in order to join the band he must excel in 
his other studies. He will do it if he is 
really in earnest. In this way the general 
standard of bands will be raised. The fel- 
low who will work hardest to get into the 
band will work hardest when he is there. 
Do you not see what an influence the band 
may become on the scholarship of the 
group that composes it? 


Rehearsal Drill 


T LEAST ninety percent of the ex- 

cellence of any performance depends 
upon the character of the drill given in re- 
hearsals. Here is where the conductor 
does his work, not at concerts. At rehears- 
als he establishes all those habits which 
must be observed in order to secure ex- 
pression, accents, crescendos, diminuendos, 
ritardandos, holds, and so on. These do not 
mean an arbitary, slavish rule which must 
never be varied at the concert. There must 
always be a kind of artistic latitude, and 
this is the ten percent which the conductor 
controls at the concert; but it is as essen- 
tial as the ninety percent which he has 
achieved at the rehearsals. In other words, 
at the rehearsal he has achieved his desired 
effects and the band players have come to 
recognize certain symbols in conducting 
which indicate in a general way that these 
effects are expected. These movements of 
the baton are merely a reminder of things 
that have been worked out with great care 
at rehearsals. The movements of the good 
conductor’s arms and hands are therefore 
not meaningless gyrations which he un- 
dergoes merely for exhibition purposes; 
they all mean something, 


In my own conducting I always have 
tried to be as reserved as is consistent 
with the effect desired. It has been a mat- 
ter of incessant amusement to me to see 
how I have been imitated hundreds of 
times by comedians in anything from the 
circus to the music hall. They always 
dance about the stage, waving their arms 
wildly. Those who have noticed my con- 
ducting must be impressed with one thing, 
and that is that I have rarely moved my 
feet from one position. The best conduc- 
tor is he who achieves the finest results 
with the greatest economy of bodily motion. 


The Ideal Conductor 


HE GREATEST conductor<who ever 

lived was, to my mind, Theodore 
Thomas, Those who saw him will recall how 
reserved were all his emotions. He was a 
modest, sincere gentleman, and any wun- 
necessary motion would have been hypoc- 
risy to him. One of the greatest compli- 
ments I have ever had was at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, when my band played with 
the Thomas Orchestra. I had rehearsed 
with great care the music he had sent me. 
When the time came he said, “Sousa Band, 
please play their part.’ They played 
through to the end, and he made no com- 
ment until they had finished, when he said, 
“Thank you.” To have rehearsed my band 
so that the exacting Theodore Thomas 
could find no fault with it delighted me 
immensely; for, as I told him at luncheon 
thereafter, he had had a greater influence 
upon my career than any other man. 

It was perfectly clear to me how hard 
Thomas worked to get his effects. Nothing 
came by chance with this great man. It 
was always thought out and developed 
with time and care; but when the per- 
formanceycame it never sounded studied. 
I mentioned to him a certain effect I had 
noted when his band played in Washington. 
“Ah,” he smiled, “did you hear that? It 
was hard work getting that effect.” 

“Comparisons are odious,” is one of the 
oldest of proverbs. . Even Shakespeare 
paraphrases it humorously in Much Ado 
About Nothing, with the line, “Compari- 
sons are odorous.” Yet I would never be 
afraid to compare the American band of 
the highest class with the best European 
bands. Our players, especially our soloists, 
have set an exceedingly high standard. In 
my opinion, Herbert Clarke is the greatest 
cornetist who ever lived. He played with 
me for many years, before he organized 


Pusical Jargon of 


A Popular Interpretation of Wechnical Germs Heard Daily Over the Radio 


Kinderstuck (German, 
A child’s piece. 
* * ok x 
Komische Oper (German): 
opera. See Opera. 
* kK Ok * 
Konzert (German, 
certo, which see. 
* * Ok x 
Kreislieder (German, krise-lee-der) : A 
ring, circle or cycle of songs. 


kin-der-steck) : 


A comic 


Kon-tsairt) : Con- 


x ok ok Ok 
Kriegsgesang (German, kreegs’-gay- 
sang’): A soldier’s song. 
oat a 
Kunstlied (German, koonst-lecd) : 
art song. See that form. 


* Ok Ok O* 
Kuiawiak (Polish, kooee-ow’-ce-ahk) : 
A Polish dance in triple measure, quite 
similar to the Mazurka with slight varia- 


his own band. Walter Smith, Frank, 
Simons and Del Staiger rank with the’ 
finest cornetists of all times; and I say 
this after having made musical pilgrimages 
around the world. These men seem espe- 
cially equipped, intellectually and artistical- 
ly, for their instrument. 


Selecting an Instrument 


HE SELECTION of an instrument 

is a most important matter for the 
young person. There are physiological 
conditions which make this especially im- 
portant for performers in the band. By 
this I mean that certain mouths may fit 
the tuba and others fit the cornet. The 
same may be said of certain woodwind in- 
struments. This does not mean that any- 
one is debarred from playing a particular 
instrument, but rather that certain indi- 
viduals are apparently designed by nature 
and by the Almighty to play certain in- 
struments. However, intense study will 
often overcome natural handicaps. So much 
depends upon desire. 

One thing I would like to state very 
emphatically. Which is that every player 
of an instrument of the “melody” type 
should also play the piano competently. 
Learn this instrument, or you may always 
regret it. The reason is simple. The piano 
is the door to all music. The player who 
knows the piano can study the music as 
a whole and therefore has a much more 
intelligent grasp of the composition in its 
entirety. Of course you can do without 
the piano; but it is never desirable, because 
this places a definite limitation on one’s 
general conception of musical works. This 
does not mean that you should become a 
Piano virtuoso, but it does mean that, if 
you possibly can develop the ability to play 
so that you can read. with fluency as you 
are now reading this magazine, you will 
have an asset which will pay you a hundred 
times for all the effort and expense you 
may put out to learn the instrument. 


Sousaisms 


HE FOLLOWING epigrams and 

snatches of wit are taken from Com- 
mander Sousa’s autobiography, “Marching 
Along,” copyright 1928, by Hale, Cushman 
and Flint. 

“There is an interesting analogy between 
man and music. We say that an instrument 
is in tune when the several strings or 
chords are of that tension, which, resound- 
ing, gives the proper vibrations at due in- 
tervals. So it is with man. When his 


‘melodies usually with a camel’s hair 


heart is filled with courage, happine y 
ambition, and general goodness, the a 
ment is so perfect that he is in tune 
all Nature and with the Infinite. Bi 
weariness, disappointment, envy or ill 
creep in—then the balance is lost and 
chords of life jangle.” 

“The peculiarities of musical inst 
have their counterparts in the chara¢ 
tics of humankind. The queen of thet 
cal family is the violin, an instru 
which is sensitive under all condi 
capable of the most minute gradat 
sound and pitch; now sentimenta 
brooding, now brilliant, now coque 
now breathing low, ardent notes of 
sionate love; for all the world like 
woman, highs -strung, capable of al 
emotions and an artist in every harmo 
affection and sympathy.” 

“The chief aim of the composer 
produce color, dynamics, nuances at 
emphasize the story-telling quality. 
combination or composition which 
that result is most to be desired.” 

“To my men the raising of a t 
significant. Whenever we introduce 
man into the band, he invariably stand 
too much, particularly if he has been p 
ing under an extremely vigorous condt 
Always I have to jump on him and 
him back into the united whole. A 
ganizations work the same way—they 
be a unit; and since I strive to pain 


instead of with the sweeping stroke 
whitewash brush, I must insist upon 
delicate oneness of tone.” 

“T have every sort of faith in Ame 
meed of musical artists and music-lov 
firmly believe that we have more latent 
cal talent in America than there is } 
other country. But to dig it out there 
be good music throughout the land, 
of it. Everyone must hear it, and st 
process takes time. Most schools t 
have bands and orchestras for bo 
girls; I have often met high school 
(one-third girls) who were not confin 
ordinary routine instruments but jo} 
executed pieces on tubas, trombones, 
nets, and so forth. This enlivening < 
terest means an increase in the numb 
American concert-goers and, acco: 
in the number of concerts. I think th 
quality of all bands is steadily i: 
and it is a pleasant thought to me th 
haps the efforts of Sousa’s Band 
quickened that interest and improved 
quality.” 


the Radio (larified 


By Epwarp EttswortH HIpsHEr 
Part XV 


The violin composi- 
is the best known 


tions in the rhythm. 
tion, by Wieniawski, 
specimen in this form. 

* ok Ok Ox 

Kyrie (Greek, kcee’-ree-ay): 1. The 
first movement of the Mass in the Roman 
Catholic service. Kyrie eleison (ay-lay- 
ee-son) is a supplication, “Lord have 
mercy upon us.” 

2. The response sung in the Protestant 
Episcopal (Church of England) service, 
at the end of each of the commandments. 

kok Ok O* 

Landler (German): A popular dance of 
the Styrian peasants. In triple measure, it 
is a sort of slow waltz with the melody of 
a smooth, gliding nature. 

Kin OR 2k 


Lassan, or Lassu: See Czardas. 
oR. sk Laks ok 


Legende: A composition of a romantic 
or narrative nature. One of the best known 


is the favorite Legende by Wieniawski for 
violin and piano. 
kok Ok Ok 


Leitmotif or Leitmotiv (German, li ane 


mo-teef): A leading motive or theme. 
Usually a short musical, “text” intended 
to interpret the nature of some person, 
action, mood or sentiment which forms an 
essential component of a musical compo- 
sition. This recurs repeatedly throughout 
a work, either in literal repetitions or de- 
veloped to any desired degree, thus giving 
character to the whole. Weber was the 
first to use these “leading themes,” in his 
“Der Freischiitz’; but Wagner carried 
their development to such prodigious 
heights as to make the idea seem almost 
his own invention and property, in fact 
seemingly to make imitation of his achieve- 
ments fatuous in others. 

Two of Wagner’s most pictureful /eit- 
motivs are the intensely yearning Love- 


potion Theme in “Tristan and isla e" 
Lento 


Cello 
and the heroic melody typifying tl 
ture Siegfricd of “The Nibelung Ri 

Allegro 
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* ok Ok Ok 
Lied (German, leed; plural, liea 
song, usually of the art type but cot 
tively simple as to form and of no 
length, A. ballad. 
(Continued on Pees 668) 
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CCENT in its two aspects consists 
2 of emphasis and duration of tone. 
; It is to a form of mensural accent 
at the term “agogic accent” applies. 
The term “agdgic accent,” defined in 
e of the modern dictionaries as “that 
rm of musical expression which consists 
pr olonging the duration of a note at the 
pense of the notes immediately following 
th ut necessarily increasing its loudness,” 

ed at least as far back as Leopold 
art, the father of the renowned Wolf- 
¢ Amadeus Mozart who invented the 
ible dot. 


V4 
Written Played 
a8 | oe ——— 
foe 
: a oe a 


Leopold Mozart, in justification of his 
in introducing the double dot in musi- 
7 notation, said, in the violin-book of 
hich he was author, “It would be well 
“this prolongation of the dot were to 
made very definite and exact. I, for 
y part, have often made it so and have 
‘pressed my intention by means of two 
its, with a proportional shortening of the 
xt following note.” Certain notes in a 
irase need to be given a prominence in 
der to carry on the thematic or motific 
ea, and this prominence cannot be se- 
tired through dynamic stress which would 
oil the melodic smoothness. Hence 
ises the prominence attained through a 
at prolongation of important notes. 

tegard to such we read from Dr. 
enezer Prout’s writing as follows: “The 
mous instrumentalists of the classical 
1, such as Joachim, Mme. Schumann, 
Charles Hallé, Lady Hallé, Piatti 
| many others, were accustomed to mark 
itural accent, as distinguished from 
asis, not by enforcing the sound but 
hardly preceptible prolongation of 
st note of the measure. This rhyth- 
convention gives a remarkable degree 
iculation to the phrasing and adds 
to the beauty and meaning of the 
It, or something like it, 
to be indicated in Dr. Riemann’s 
te system of phrase-notation, by 
mclusion of a slur placed over the 
accented note of each measure.” 


. . . 


In Modern Usage 


EVER, in the hands of modern 
ists, the agogic principle is not 
d either to dotted notes or to the 
beat as enumerated above but is used 
y beat or subdivision of a beat. Ow- 
to its subtlety, freedom and grace (it 
s entirely a matter of artistic tempera- 
and feeling in the performer) it is 
le of being expressed with academic 
in music notation. 
> human voice is possibly the best 
ent of the application of the agdgic 
_ Accomplished singers often dwell 
accented syllables (even beyond 
rmal time value) and deliver the 
ed ones so delicately, quickly and 
‘ively that they seem to fade into 
ywing accented syllables. The same 
of almost imperceptible nuance 
| instrumental music, and equal 
and gracefulness is encountered 
1 ce. 
ere exists some similarity be- 


How €xpression Is Achieved at 


the 


Through Accent 


Ghe Agogic Accent in Expression 


By Eucene F. Marks 


tween the agogic accent and tempo rubato 
yet the two are not identical. For the 
agogic affects individual notes, even in so 
small a compass as the subdivision of a 
beat, while the rubato deals with the 
larger phrasal items. However, the ap- 
plication of alternate acceleration and re- 
tardation in rubato phrase-playing is but 
the outgrowth of the prolongation and 
diminution of the agdgic idea applied to 
two adjacent single notes. 


Agogic Accent on the Organ 


HILE THE organ is often desig- 

nated as the “King of Instruments” 
and compared to the greatest accumulation 
of musical instruments, the orchestra, yet 
there is one of the principal elements of 
music lacking in its domain, that is, dy- 
namic accent, such as can be produced by 
the voice, piano or violin. It seems logical, 
therefore, that it should be the rightful 
heritage of the agogic accent. 

In order to show the great power and 
effect of the agogic principle of prolong- 
ing a note beyond its notational evaluation 
applied to the organ, play a few succes- 
sive chords written in equal notes, pro- 
long each the smallest fraction of a second 
and observe the expressive, majestic gran- 
deur of the effect. As Widor has tersely 
stated it, “On a keyboard devoid of ex- 
pression, without touching any mechanism 
and with all stops open, you may obtain 
a crescendo by the mere increase of du- 
ration given progressively to chords or 
detached notes. Playing the organ really 
means playing with chronometrical quanti- 
ties.” 

Close observance and adherence to the 
manipulation of the chronometric quality 
of notes is the one method of playing 
that brings out the very best in the organ 
and displays the phrasal contents most in- 
telligently. The organist can no doubt 
make arresting, forceful and valuable use 
of the agogic form of accentuation. The 
agogic art, like the rubato, is somewhat 
subtle and mystic and cannot be bound 
by hard and fast rules. In the hands of 
the unskilled performer it is apt to be 
overworked and degenerate into affectation. 
Curbed and held in restraint by an ex- 
perienced and finely developed rhythmic 
feeling it will prove a thing of phrasal 
helpfulness and beauty. 


Technical Preparation 


HE SINGER is apt to possess the 

agogic principle unconsciously, as 
entire congregations have been observed 
frequently to dwell upon certain important 
notes in their hymn-singing, utterly un- 
aware of the fact. Likewise, the violinist 
whose tones closely resemble the human 
voice renders it unsuspectingly. So it re- 
mains to educate the most difficult groups, 
the organists and pianists, in its rendition. 
No exercises are more important in en- 
gendering the clinging touch essential to 
this slight prolongation of a tone than the 
three following exercises: 

First comes “the organ legato touch,” 
designated by William Mason in his 
“Touch and Technic” as the “clinging le- 
gato.” This touch may be secured in the 
following manner (example given for the 
right hand. only) : 


To take the first note poise the hand 
above middle C and allow it to fall with 
relaxation, pressing the key with the thumb, 
at the same time having the second finger 
curved above the second note, D. At the 
sound of the tone begin counting the meas- 


ure beats slowly, J, 2, 3, 4, with the first 
count of the second measure strike the D 
with the second finger, and, as soon as the 
keys are at their lowest depth, quickly 
glide with the thumb upon the key D, 
thus releasing the key C and instantane- 
ously raising and moving the second finger 
above the next key, E. The changing of 
fingers should be performed so rapidly 
that it is almost imperceptible. Give each 
note its full value without hurry. 

Proceed in similar manner throughout 
the ascending part of the exercise. In the 
descending portion the order of procedure 
is reversed, the gliding and clinging being 
transferred to the second finger, while the 
thumb sounds the tone. Continue like- 
wise with the other fingers of each hand in 
group-combinations of two fingers. 

The second exercise emphasizes the slow, 
pure “legato connection,” which for agdgic 
purposes may be studied from the follow- 
ing: 


Take the first note with the downward 
fall of the hand as described above, in mf 
power, with the thumb of the right hand, 
and at the same time begin to count slow- 


ly. Hold this note with a clinging firmness 
for its full value. At the third count 
lightly touch the second note, E, with the 
second finger, at the same time releasing 
the thumb-note, C, thereby producing 
through the loud-to-soft intensity and close 
connection an effect of the C fading or 
melting into the E without a disturbing 
intrusion, just as one “moving” picture 
fades into another. Proceed in like man- 
ner with the music figure in each measure, 


using the fingers designated. Transfer 
the exercise to other positions in various 
keys. 


The third exercise consists of an appli- 
cation of the agogic principle to different 
rhythms. These exercises may be prac- 


ticed upon scale formations or select musi- 
cal figures. 


In the following exercises: 


the clinging agogic touch is to be made on the 
notes marked with the = (sforzando sign), 
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the other notes being performed evenly 
without accent The time value of these 
sforzando notes should -be prolonged a 
fraction. Thus an eighth note may be 
dwelt upon as much as three-sixteenths of 
its value, but not as far as four-sixteenths, 
as this would throw its evaluation into the 
next note denomination, ‘a quarter note. 
We may formulate examples for such 
practice so that they may be extended to 
each degree of the scale. 

The mere printed notes or expression 
marks do not indicate to any marked de- 
gree the subtlety and attractiveness of the 
innate musical feeling of the performer, 
and it is this inner feeling or tempera- 
ment the agogic accent represents or ex- 
presses. Let the performer, then, think of 
such a note as a beloved keep-sake, linger 
over it, cling to it. 

The use of the agogic accent upon nor- 


mally unaccented notes must now be 
brought to our attention. Selecting Mo- 
zart’s Fantasia in D Minor we find the 


first measure reading thus: 
Ex.5 


Play this measure, using the pedal, with 
a crescendo power up to and including the 
first note of the third beat. From the 
change in the direction of the arpeggio-run 
at this point begin a slight diminuendo 
in power, placing an agogic accent on the 
highest note F (marked = ) by lingering 
upon it slightly. From this note add a 
retardation of speed. Note the charming 
mystical effect, as if this agoOgic note were 
suspended and floating in space. Treat 
the following similar measures in like 
manner. However, every alternate meas- 
ure may ‘be played more softly, as if echo- 
ing the preceding one. 

At measure 7 we observe a condensa- 
tion of the prevailing triplet figuration,, 
thus: 


Play this measure with the pedal as in- 
dicated yet holding notes exactly as writ- 
ten, thus producing an effect of suspension. 
As the half notes are the most significant, 
play them with a firm, full touch. Then 
diminish in power towards the highest 
notes (A and G) which two notes are to 
receive the expressive agogic prolongation 
(as studied in “c,” Ex. 4). In measure 
10 give the two D- sharps the agogic ac- 
cent thereby not only making the notes 
expressive but also emphasizing two 
similar figures, one an octave lower than 
the other. Treat measures 9, 10 and 11 
as one contintous passage with the pedal 


(Continued on page 672) 
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(I rom a Rare Gisanens Etching by Wolf) 
BEETHOVEN AS A VIOLINIST 


The great 


ymphonist appears most frequently in his pictures at the piano keyboard. However, he was very familiar with the stringed 
instruments and played the violin and the viola excellently 
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Che New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society 


| The interest in the Great Orchestras of America has been mostly increased by the radio; and Miss Leonard’s Historical and Infor- 
| mative articles, of which this is the first, should be of very great practical value to teachers, students, supervisors and music lovers. 


T was a black picture which visiting 
Europeans painted of Art in America, 
about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
ty. Probably the Puritans and other 
tly settlers troubled their heads very 
tle about Art in America, when they 
ibarked for these shores. And. yet they 
wuld have been surprised, in all prob- 
ility, if they had been told just how far 
immaturity their children and grand- 
en would recede, and how these 
mingsters in art would have to grow up 
during that nineteenth century. 

s. Trollope wrote in her “Domestic 
ers of the Americans,” “Often where 
ral spirit exists, and a wish to pat- 
the fine arts is expressed, it is 


il 


Id 


in 


almost inconceivable.” Joseph 
_a German musician, who brought 
and to America, and, on returning 
‘expressed his preference, among 
sans, for the Esquimaux “because 
a ” . 

not know them,’ describes a con- 
ven by a pianist who accompanied 


to one leg, while an assistant ap- 
acking a whip. And this “music” 
a furor of delight. “Circus- 
ope-dancers, beast-tamers, giants, 


y surely be reckoned as forming 
percentage of the population.” 
in 1849. 


Dickens’ America 

OF 1842, Mr. Villard has writ- 
“Tt was a dull, dark period in 
history.” (It was before the 
war, and, with regard to “im- 
s,’ one may note that it was the 
the Croton water was brought 
York.) “It was, in short, the very 
... Charles Dickens ventured 
dle-wheel cockleshell across the 
‘e those ‘American Notes’ that 
0 deeply the sensitiveness of his 
yon his freehand canvas he 


painted New York as a city of three 
worth-while theaters, excellent hospitals 
and schools, literary institutes and 
libraries, and charities of every kind.” 
“In this setting (simultaneously with the 


founding of the Vienna Philharmonic) . 


the third, and the greatest modern Sym- 
phony Orchestra, forerunner and parent of 
all American Orchestras,’ was founded. 
(The old London Philharmonic, founded 
in 1813, from which the Vienna Philhar- 
monic probably borrowed its name, was 
the first.) : 

It is well, in contrasting the conditions 
in America with those in Europe at the 
same period, to remember that music had 
not been “of the people” until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. Until then 
the performers were all professionals who 
were actually in the service of emperors 
and princes, and were often subjected to 
great humiliations, even Haydn being no 
exception! It was only gradually that the 
cultivation of music was taken over by 
associations of amateurs, at first for vocal 
music only, then for instrumental music 


also. At last Otto Nicolai gave “the 
Philharmonic concerts stability and a 
name.” 

Early Opera Presentations 

O NEW YORK the Dutch had 


brought but small contributions to 
musical experience, and their lives of 
pioneering left little time for cultivating 
skill in music. However, “The Beggar’s 
Opera” appeared in New York in 1750, 
and “Der Freischiitz” was given in 1825, 
only four years after its first performance 
in Berlin. 

Of the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, Krehbiel writes: 

“The people of New York were exceed- 
ingly fond of amusements and generous in 
their reward of those who catered to their 
entertainment; but this fact did not argue 
a refined appreciation of instrumental 
music, by any means. It was the era of 
the virtuoso. The theatrical orchestras of 


the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
were doleful affairs. They seem still to 
have been largely recruited from England. 
Not only were the solo instruments es- 
sential to the performance of classical 
overtures and symphonies wanting, but 
the distribution of instruments present in 
the band was subversive of all sense of 
euphony. The rude taste of a community 
that had to be cautioned not to stand on 
chairs at a reception, and was rebuked 
for its habit of resting its boots on the 
cushioned rails of the theater, naturally 
found its chief delight in the flaring of 
trumpets and trombone, and 

The double, double, double beat 

Of the thundering drum.” 


Ensemble Limitations 


F THE various small orchestras which 

sprang up, from the seeds sown in 
theater and opera orchestras, there are 
preserved interesting facts about the play- 
ers, the conductors, the programs. 

The oboe was one of the instruments 
which was lacking from most orchestras. 
In fact, there was a tradition that there was 
only one oboe player in North America 
and that he lived in Baltimore. This re- 
port, however, was gross exaggeration, 
for there was a player named Graupner, 
in Boston (and he, by the way, was at the 
head of musical affairs in that town!) 
But at all events, oboes were very scarce 
in 1836, and clarinets. played the oboe 
parts. 

One of the best known orchestras was 
the Euterpean, which seems to have come 
into existence about 1830, and has been 
described in the recollections of Mr. 
Thomas Goodwin, one of the original 
members of the New York Philharmonic. 
He says, “It had been well managed, and 


‘ owned a small library and several valuable 


instruments. In addition to the strings,” he 
says, “Wiese played the oboe; there was 
no bassoon; horns and trumpets were only 
fair. William Plain, ‘Neighbor Plain’ as 
he was familiarly called, played the trom- 


bone, and William Wood the drums. The 
annual concert and supper were given at 
the ball-room of the old City Hotel near 
Trinity Church. <A _ few ‘professionals’ 
were engaged for the occasion, and the 
members with their wives and daughters 
and their numerous friends made up a 
large and appreciative audience. After 
the concert the meeting was transformed 
into a social gathering and ball. The pro- 
gram of January 27, 1826, has the follow- 
ing notice: ‘No gentleman will be per- 
mitted to wear his hat in the room during 
the evening, or dance in his boots. Stand- 
ing on the seat is strictly prohibited.’ 
New and young members were, oi 
course, added from time to time, and 
with the new element came discord where 
harmony had so long reigned, and _ this 
worthy old society went to pieces.” 

Two other organizations which doubtless 
had an influence in the forming .of the 
Philharmonic Society were an. earlier 
“Philharmonic,” evidently “an _ outgrowth 
of the English taste,’ and the “Concordia,” 
a group of German musicians. Then, as 
now, the German musician was a strong 
supporter of music and musical projects. 


A Musical Solemnity 


HE FINAL impetus for the forma- 
tion of the Society seems to have been 
given by a concert in honor of the memory 
of Daniel Schlesinger, President of the 
Concordia, who had but recently died. 
This concert took place on June 25, 1839, 
and was called a Musical Solemnity. 
There appeared a band of sixty per- 
formers, “the largest and best band that 
had yet been got together in the city.” Mr, 
Scharfenberg has related that “it gave such 
a performance of the overture of ‘Der 
Ireischiitz’ as was a revelation to the au- 
dience. For a moment there was absolute 
silence; then the pent-up feeling burst forth 
like a storm, and continued until Mr. Hill 
felt constrained to repeat the overture.” 
Three years later the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York was founded. Today 
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it is “the oldest orchestra in the United 
States, with a record of performances un- 
broken since 1842, the year in which it 
was founded.” “President U. C. Hill, the 
U. C. standing for Ureli Corelli, was the 
leading spirit of the organization, and con- 
ducted the first concert, given in the long 
since forgotten Apollo rooms on lower 
Broadway, on December 7, 1842. There 
were sixty-three members in the organi- 
zation, who, in accordance with the old 
custom, stood during the entire perform- 
ance. It is more significant, however, 
that the initial program included Bee- 
thoyen’s “Fifth Symphony.’” 


The Original Members 


F THE sixty-three members of this 

original Philharmonic, there were not 
a few notable either as musicians or as 
striking characters. 

First of all was Hill himself, whose 
very name is, in the words of Huneker, “a 
combination which recalls at once Poe and 
Italian musical history.” He was “a 
passionate disciple of all that was noble 
in the classics.” He was a Connecticut 
Yankee, As Krehbiel reconstructs him 
out of the past, he was probably without 
the great musical gifts. But “push, energy, 
shrewdness, enthusiasm, industry, pluck, 
self-reliance, endurance were all present in 
the composition of Hill’s character. When 
he went to Cassel to study with Spohr he 
had already occupied a prominent position 
in the musical life of the city for some 
years. He was of the stuff of which pio- 
neers are made, and filled with a restless 
energy. Hill, who never became a fin- 
ished musician in the sense which 
Schlesinger and Timm were musicians, 
was a _ vyeritable powder-magazine of 
musical zeal and enthusiasm; the smallest 
spark would fire him. His fate was a 
melancholy one. Though he could earn 
money, he could not keep it.” After 
financial mishaps and his resignation from 
the orchestra at the age of seventy, he 
was no longer able to maintain himself, 
and in despair he committed suicide. 

Apparently it was during Hill’s studies 
with Spohr that his zeal for an orchestra 
reached the burning point and was able to 
communicate itself to other musical 
spirits. At the first selection of officers, 
at the meeting which he himself called, 
Hill was made President; Anthony Reiff, 
Vice-President; F. W. Rosier, Secretary; 
A. Dodworth, Treasurer, and W. Wood, 
Librarian. 


A Versatile Musician 


NTHONY REIFF, a native of May- 

ence, was persuaded to come to 
America by his half brother, named Hor- 
nung, who had been for a long time the 
only efficient bassoon player in New York. 
Hornung wished a holiday from his 
theater engagements, and Reiff came to 
substitute for him at the Park Theater. 
Reiff proved to be a valuable acquisition. 
He sang tenor in St. Patrick’s Cathedral; 
he taught in the Institution for the Blind; 
he played the oboe and French Horn, in 
addition to the bassoon; and, besides all 
this, he gave lessons on the piano. Wiegers, 
a good violinist and clever conductor, was 
yet more in demand as an arranger of 
music than as a performer, and arranging 
was in those days a most important mat- 
ter. 

William Scharfenberg was a pupil of 
Hummel, and Hummel was at one time a 
pupil of Mozart. It was Hill who per- 
suaded him to come to America, and at once 
he took a leading position as player and 
teacher. He was zealous in the interests 
of the Philharmonic Society, and held, 
successively, the offices of Secretary, 
Vice-President, Treasurer, Assistant-Di- 
rector and President. 

Mr. D. G. Etienne, an old man when 
these projects of Hill’s took shape, had 


been famous as a pianist. He conducted at 
the first concert. 

William Vincent Wallace, who was one 
of the original mémbers of the Society, 
though apparently not a performer, had 
formerly conducted the London Philhar- 
monic, and was in America in search of 
health. 

Dr. Edward Hodges, a musician from 
one of the English cathedrals, was a most 
yalued member, though seldom a_ per- 
former. 


Conqueror of Difficulties: 


MILON was an enthusiastic French 

e ‘cellist. He had been a junior officer 
in the army of Napoleon, and had suffered 
in the various campaigns. In the winter 
march from Russia, his left hand was so 
badly frozen that he had to lose portions 
of the fingers. Yet his devotion to his 
*cello was so great that he invented a sys- 
tem of tuning and fingering whereby he 
could still play. He took two ’cellos, with 
different tunings, into the orchestra, so 
that the changes of key became possible 
for him. 

Mr. H. C. Timm, who was another of 
these pioneers who influenced not only the 
Philharmonic but also the musical life of 
the whole city, was most versatile in his 
gifts. He played the piano, the French 
horn, the trombone; he was a chorus mas- 
ter, an organist at St. Thomas’s Church. 
He was, besides, a most skillful sight 
reader of scores as well as of piano music, 
and in this respect he became highly useful 
to the Philharmonic. He himself said 
that for over twenty-five years he had 
played accompaniments to all soloists, both 
yocal and instrumental, at all the concerts 
given during that time. “I modestly may 
claim,” he adds, “that this was my forte, 
rather than anything else.” George 
Loder, who played the double bass 
for five seasons, was also a conductor, 
and conducted thirteen concerts in twelve 
years, of which the most notable one 
took place in Castle Square Garden, in 
1846, for the benefit of a fund for a Phil- 
harmonic Hall. Although the fund was 
not raised, yet this concert marks the first 
performance in the United States of Bee- 
thoven’s “Ninth Symphony.” 


Recorder and Librarian 


HOMAS GOODWIN played viola, 

but his most signal services were ren- 
dered, not at the concerts themselves, nor 
yet ir his duties as librarian, but in the 
records of people and things which he has 
handed down, through dictation, to his 
son-in-law. To this volume we are in- 
debted for many pictures of these early 
years. 

S. Knaebel played violin, horn and ’cello, 
and composed, moreover, for both chorus 
and orchestra. 

Allan Dodworth, the first Treasurer, 
was one of the famous family of band 
masters, composers of popular music and 
books about brass bands and dancing. 


The Remarkable Dodworths 


AYS Charles Edward Russell, of the 

founding of the Philharmonic, “The 
inimitable Dodworths were there, and, 
among all those that shone or starved in 
those inglorious days, I am for Dod- 
worth. You meet their trail at every turn; 
they have been beneficently busy. Every 
one of the name makes a joyful noise 
upon some form of instrument, be it but 
a pair of castanets. Allen Dodworth plays 
the violin; Harvey B. Dodworth plays the 
cornet; C. R. Dodworth plays the concer- 


tina; C. Dodworth plays the trombone; 


Thomas Jefferson Dodworth plays some- 
thing else—I think it is the helicon bass. 

“They have a silver cornet band and a 
promenade band and a serenade band and 
a full band and a band. They have a hall, 
Dodworth’s Hall, in Broadway next to 


Grace Church, and let fly there much 
music on her silvern wings and on wings of 
brass. The Mason-Thomas Quartette 
seeks its hospitable shelter; Artemus 
Ward speaks there. Harvey B. Dod- 
worth has orchestras in assorted sizes 
from three to thirteen which he furnishes 
for public balls and private dancing par- 
ties. When Dartmouth College at a com- 
mencement wishes to distinguish itself in 
music it sends to New York, and Dod- 
worth’s silver cornet band _ responds, 
arousing great enthusiasm as it marches 
to the station in its gorgeous new uniform 
of red and yellow. 

“The Dodworths started the first maga- 
zine in New York which was devoted ex- 
clusively to the arts. They had a store 
at four hundred and three Broadway where 
they sold music—and much of the music 
they themselves composed. Such favorites 
as Cally Polka, Devil’s Hoof Quickstep, 
Dodworth’s Very Best Polka, Young 
Bachelor's March, and many more are on 
the list composed by one Dodworth or 
another, 

In the Philharmonic, besides Allen (or 
Allan) there were Harvey B. Dodworth, 
violin, T. Dodworth, trombone, and C. 
Dodworth, piccolo. According to Mr, 
Russell, “In 1879 one of them was playing 
in a band at Madison Square Garden. As 
late as 1887 Harvey B. was still in the 
New York Directory as a ‘musician,’ the 
stout old boy. Then the tribe vanishes 
and leaves no trace.” 


When Versatility Was a Necessity 


©)? SUCH unvarying elements of en- 
thusiasm, no matter what were the 
varying elements of skill, was the first 
Philharmonic composed. “It is a lovely 
illustration,” says Krehbiel, “of the will- 
ingness of all these men to make them- 
selves useful in the early days that they 
used to be called on to play the instruments 
of percussion whenever the score de- 
manded something beyond the ordinary 
apparatus. That the majority of them 
were also occasionally invited to conduct 
either the whole or part of a concert was 
a portion of their reward.” 

Certain of the customs of the early or- 
chestra, though they may be regarded in 
these days as archaic, had nevertheless an 
influence upon the mood of the audience, 
and put them into a receptive or at least 
highly anticipatory state of mind. To quote 
Mr. Krehbiel again, “The demeanor of 
the performers before coming upon the 
stage, as well as in the presence of the 
public, was of the most circumspect and 
dignified character. Gathered in the ante- 
room with their instruments in hand the 
players waited until the conductor or presi- 
dent politely requested the oboe player to 
sound his instrument for the others to 
tune by—‘Will the oboe please give us his 
A?’ This highly necessary preliminary 
disposed of, the band would wait until a 
word of command was given, and then 
walk without confusion into the presence 
of the audience. 

“Tn playing, all the performers except 
the violoncello players stood, as is still the 
custom in the Gewandhaus concerts in 
Leipzig. I must leave to the imagination 
how the opening figure of the ‘C minor 
Symphony’ may have sounded under such 
unique circumstances.” 
standing during the playing has long since 
been dispensed with in this country, but 
it is not so long ago that all tuning was 
done before the players appeared on the 
stage. 


A Bill for Gloves 


NOTHER early custom which soon 
fell into desuetude, because it bor- 
dered too nearly on the absurd, was the 
manner in which the audience was received, 
“by several members of the orchestra, se- 
lected by the Government because of their 


‘The date is stamped in the upper, 


The custom of. 
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appearance and address.” These ushi 
wore white gloves paid for out of the | 
ciety’s exchequer, and carried long ai 
slender rods of wood painted white 
wands of office.” In the Fourth A 
Report it was recorded that the So 
had reduced the cost of gloves by $4 

It must not be supposed that a pu 
which had been entertained with the 1 
cellaneous performers and brass inst 
ments which had for so long been favor 
would turn its attention and affections 
mediately to symphonies and other seri 
forms of music. The first program 
nounced plainly the intentions and ic 
of the Society, yet even in this prog 
the directors had recourse to vocal n 
as an assistance to popularizing their 
deavors, “The achievements of the 
ciety in the first and last deeades 
existence,” says Krehbiel in his “ 
rial,” “differ more in respect of finai 
success than artistic aim.” This fact i 
most eloquent tribute to the beauty 
seriousness of the exertions which ma 
the beginning of the Society.” For “ 
many of those who were enthusiastic 
their desire to advance the art had only 
haziest notion of the music they were 
cultivate.” } 
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By Howarp H. EDGERTON 


A Form of report card which has pre 
highly satisfactory in the writer’s wor 
the following: 


TEL, LEXINGTON 1384 
STUDIO OF 
EDGAR L, HOWARD 
48 sLocUM ROAD BOISE, ID 


MONTHLY REPORT of 


Pupil... s....). <0, 
Interest” 3xJc6 eee Originality 
Harmony 2.2 ieee Bar ys ores ‘ 
Composition ...... Eyer 27S 
ECfEOrt wk «s,. <0 eee Rhythm ....79e 
Promptness\.2. Memory .... 228 
Pechnicy. 2 eee Analysis’ .':.. vam 
Dheory seca ke .....{ Concentration .. 
History fc. ee Stability: ... 723m 
Counterpoint ...... Results eees 

REMARKS 

KEY 

A—excellent. 


B—very good. 
C—good, (satisfactory.) 


D—fair. 
i-—unsatisfactory. 
F—poor. 


G—very poor, (no grade.) 
+, more ;—, less. 


hand corner. Parents are informed 
‘c”? is considered normal and that the 
sign and the minus sign are given 
purposes of more exact classification. “ 
bility” refers to an even continuity of 
gress. 


Che (Chord Family 


By G. B. THORNTON 


Dominant, the father. 
Tonic, the mother, 
Sub-Dominant, the elder son. 
Sub-Mediant, the younger son. 
Super-Tonic, the elder daug 
Mediant, the younger daught 
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SUCCESSFUL piano recital is the 
result of very definite planning and 
careful, earnest work on the part 
teacher. It is most certainly not a 
iter of chance. There are many things 
contribute to the success of a re- 
some things rather subtle and in- 
able. But, on the whole, most of the 
ents of success can be taken hold of. 
us consider for a moment the rea- 
for giving a recital. Three of these 
utstanding : 
To adyertise the work of the teacher. 
recital gives the public first-hand in- 
fation on the quality of the teacher’s 
| No other form of advertising is 
ly so effective. 
‘+ To give the pupils an opportunity 
yablic appearance. The preparation of 
fils for public performance is an im- 
fant part of a teacher's duty. The 
ity to play the piano does not neces- 
imply an ability to play before 
This is a phase of teaching the 
that needs to be emphasized. 
| A piano recital is also a fine stimulus 
he pupils’ work. There is nothing 
will make a pupil work more earn- 
‘than a knowledge that he will get a 
e to demonstrate his ability in public. 
mtally it is unfortunately true that 
parents give their children piano 
with a not very noble aim in mind, 
having their child “show off” at 
tal. Therefore they will choose 
child the teacher who gives re- 


ihe 


| 


i 


carry out the above aims success- 
e teacher must keep one thought 
The audience must be enter- 
_must be kept in a happy frame 
roughout the performance and 
wishing the recital had been 
is manifestly impossible to 
dience in a happy frame of 
pupils are ill prepared and 
get stuck” in their pieces, or 
compositions of more or 
me type—in other words, if no 
$ given to program building, or 
“is one of those eternal af- 
ns at 8 P. M. and is over 
P.M. It is because of such 
piano recital is often a kind 
at which small groups come 
to hear the children they are 
form and then depart at 
numbers. 
| sensible teacher realizes 
be a reason for this state 
ed audience is no adver- 
work. Besides, for an 
er to be expected to play 
or restless audience is a 
dicap. If this state of 
‘can undoubtedly be traced 
the preparation or plan- 


4 


r some of the things that 
of in the planning and 
recital which is usually 
an annual concert given 
he teaching season and 
in a hall or church au- 


of Material 

ected for each pupil 
f such character that it 
mupil not only in his physical 
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attainments but mentally and emotionally 
as well.. Some time ago at a certain re- 
cital one of the best pupils on the program, 
a girl about sixteen years of age, played 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G Minor, played 
it with ease, with adequate technic, beauti- 
ful tone quality and musicianship. Her 
performance, however, left the audience 
cold, for she was not the proper type to be 
playing that number. She was a gentle 
rather anemic looking, very “girlie” little 
girl. The piece, with its rough Cossack- 
like character, demanded robust playing, 
with power and fire. None of these qual- 
ities did she possess. In a Mozart fan- 
tasie or sonata her gentleness would have 
been allowed full play in her very lovely 
tone quality, and her delicacy of feeling 
would have had a chance for expression. 

All teachers have that type of boy, be- 
tween nine and twelve years of age, who 
is just “plain boy” much more than musi- 
cian. He should be given the chance to 
play something that allows him to ex- 
press his boy nature. Such a pupil, for in- 
stance, will endear himself to the audience 
with a good stirring little march like Sa- 
lute to the Colors of Anthony. He thor- 
oughly enjoys himself—and so does the 
audience. 

Then there is the pupil who has very 
little musical personality or who has not 
been studying long enough to develop such 
a personality. In this case it is rather 
difficult.to make a choice of the right 
piece. Here is where the showy arpeggio 
type of piece like, On the Ice at Sweet 
Briar, by Caroline Crawford, comes into its 
own. This kind requires little personality 
for adequate performance, yet always 
makes an impression on the audience, if 
the runs are played smoothly and in an un- 
broken line. 

To select the proper piece for the fifteen 


‘or sixteen year old pupil who has a big 


hand and is slow physically and mentally, 
with little or no finger consciousness, is 
another difficult problem. Very often the 
slow piece with big sonorous chords, like 
the Warrior’s Song of Heller, or Cres- 
cendo! of Per Lasson, will be found very 
suitable for the boy of this type. For the 
girl At Evening or one of the preludes 
of N. Louise Wright will do very well. 

That the piece chosen should fit the 
temperament of the player is a precept 
which applies to the recital piece only. 
Throughout the season each pupil should 
of course have many types of pieces in 
order to develop all styles of playing. At 
the yearly concert, however, it is certainly 
wise to let a pupil play the piece that best 
suits his personality. 


Preparation 

Cue PREPARATION for the re- 
cital is, of course, the chief means 
toward its success and necessarily involves 
hard work and patience on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. Each pupil must know 
the notes and mechanics of his piece so 
well that all his attention may be given to 
getting over to the audience the composer’s 
thought. Otherwise justice cannot be 
done to the idea back of the composition. 
With many pupils it is wise to select 
from the compositions studied during the 
season the one which the child likes and 
plays best. Two months or so before the 
recital may be spent in polishing this com- 


position and making it a part of the pupil. 
In most cases this does not mean that there 
must be constant and unceasing work on it. 
Other pieces may be given, and the regular 
work of the pupil be carried on during this 
time. A few minutes at each lesson or a 
short period at alternate lessons can be 
spent in criticizing and helping the child 
with his piece. Two weeks before the re- 
cital, the child should play it as nearly 
perfect as it can be played by that child. 
All hard practicing on the piece is over. 
The two weeks before the recital are 
spent in calmly reviewing what he has 
mastered. 

With more advanced compositions, the 
teacher may plan as far as a year ahead. 
Such pieces may be studied, laid aside for 
a month, so that the pupils may digest them, 
taken up again, perhaps put aside again and, 
finally, taken up a few months before the 
recital so that the finishing touches may be 
added. 


Within the Pupil’s Scope 
RECITAL piece should be well 
within the grade of the pupil, never 

too difficult for him. This cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly. The piece had far 
better be a grade easier than a grade harder 
than the pupil’s regular work. In fact, it 
is advisable for the composition to be easier 
than that to which the pupil is accus- 
tomed, so that absolute justice can be done 
to the piece, the pupil and the teacher. 

There should be in the pupil’s mind no 
fear of forgetting his piece, for nothing 
makes an audience more uncomfortable or 
makes a child more miserable than to “get 
stuck.” Indeed, it is positively cruel to 
let an unprepared child play in public, for 
lack of preparation creates uncertainty and 
uncertainty is the basis of stage fright. 
The pupil should feel absolutely confident 
that he knows his piece. He should be 
thoroughly acquainted with its form (the 
number of themes, their development and 
recurrences) and the harmonic background. 
While finger memory is of great assistance 
the pupil must have as many other helps as 
possible. An intelligent understanding of 
the construction of the piece is certainly 
one of the most important. 


The Hitching Post Plan 


LITTLE memory aid may also be 

used called the “hitching post plan.” 
The teacher draws with a colored pencil a 
horizontal line over the first two measures 
of the piece, over the two measures begin- 
ning each large section, over the two begin- 
ing each important phrase, over the two 
ending each section and over the last two 
measures of the piece. These little marked 
sections are “hitching posts.” Besides be- 
ing able to play the entire piece through 
without stumbling, the pupil must be able 
to play these little parts of his piece in 
order, jumping from one to the other. He 
should also be able to play any one alone 
without reference to the others. 

Thus the teacher may ask for the end- 
ing of the piece, the beginning of the sec- 
ond section, the beginning of the third line 
of the first section or any of the other 
“hitching posts,’ and, once he can give 
these at will, the pupil is not frightened even 
if at the recital something unforeseen hap- 
pens and his fingers get twisted or he “gets 
stuck.” There is no awful wait. The 
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child merely jumps to the next “hitching 
post’ and goes on. With such thorough 
drill, however, there is little likelihood of 
the child finding it necessary to make use 
of this help. Most normal children, 
whether musical or not, can at least be 
taught to play the notes of their pieces 
accurately, in good time and without halts. 
It is the teacher’s duty, to the child, the 
audience and to herself, to see that at least 
so much of the routine of piano playing is 
properly carried out. A child who cannot 
be taught to do so much well should not be 
allowed to play at a recital. 

As Mark Hambourg says, “It is cer- 
tainly a gift to be able to express oneself 
well in public, which gift some possess 
and some can acquire only by training.” 
To develop the poise and confidence neces- 
sary to an adequate public performance, it 
is good to have the pupils play often for 
one another. One way of making this pos- 
sible is to have two clubs, one for the 
younger children and one for the older. 
Both clubs may meet once a month or once 
every two months at the teacher’s studio 
and have their members play for each 
other. 


Stage Etiquette 


T IS at such meetings that the proper 

stage manner and attitude should be in- 
stilled in the pupil’s mind. A few rules 
to be observed at the club meetings may 
enable the pupils to get used to the proper 
stage deportment by the time of the re- 
cital. The pupil should walk quietly and 


easily to the piano and bow politely before 


and after his number. He should make 
himself comfortable before beginning, ad- 
justing the piano stool to the right height. 
Then he should sit still a few seconds to 
wait for the audience to settle and to give 
himself a chance to think about his piece 
before beginning. 

Having decided just which octave and 
which set of keys he is to begin on, so 
that there will be no blind start, he is 
ready to play. He should never begin to 
play while taking his seat, nor start to 
rise before he has fully sounded the last 
note. 

Good stage manners command the atten- 
tion of any audience and, at the club meet- 
ings, these ideals of performance should 
be emphasized. The pupils may even be 
allowed to criticize one another’s perform- 
ance, as is done in the oral English classes 
in the public schools, provided that the 
teacher is careful to see that all criticisms 
are given in a kind and helpful spirit. 

It is surprising to note how critical even 
little children become of what constitutes - 
good piano playing, as a result of such 
practice. Insist that the pupils give con- 
structive as well as adverse criticisms. 
They must find something good about each 
performance. Every child must be taught 
to look for certain things in the player or 
the playing. The following items may 
direct their criticism: 

1, Bearing or manner. (Did the player 
seem pleased to be playing?) 

2. Performance. (Was it smooth or 
halting? Did the player know his piece?) 

3. Tone quality. : ‘ 

4. Rhythm. 

5. Pedal. 

6. Style. (Was the playing in character 
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The illustration at the bottom of this 
page shows the immense student orchestra 
at the National High School Band and 
Orchestra .Camp, Interlochen, Michigan, 
on the occasion of a visit by Lt. Comm. 
John Philip Sousa. 


6 HE AMATEUR,” writes Daniel 
Gregory Mason in a recent issue 
of Harpers, “does not do things 

so well technically as the professional ; but 

from his irresponsible and joyous doing of 
them arises a unique set of values.” 

A recognition of these values on the part 
of educators has led to the inception and 
growth of the most widespread amateur 
movement America has ever known—the 
school orchestra and band movement, reach- 
ing every nook and corner of the United 
States and her possessions. 

Fifteen years ago perhaps a thousand 
school children throughout the land were 
tasting the joys of musical self-expression 
as members of makeshift school orchestras. 
Five years later this number had increased 
to about ten thousand. Today our schools 
contain well over a million and a half en- 
thusiastic amateurs, between the ages of 
eight and eighteen,. glorifying our educa- 
tional program with that highest form of 
art—symphonic music. And the movement 
has only started! 


Inspiration in Participation 
“HE ALL-POWERFUL incentive be- 
hind this transformation is the su- 
preme joy of musical participation. The 
motivating force is the desire for self-ex- 
pression supplemented by courage of the 
same brand that led to the establishment of 
our colonial settlements, the taming of the 
wilderness, and the building of railroads 
and skyscrapers. The movement is truly 
and wholesomely American, and one which 
could not thrive in any European country 
at the present time. 

Quite naturally such a musical awaken- 
ing is being watched by the professional 
musician, trained and steeped in European 
traditions, with mingled feelings of joy and 
fear, joy to see the youths of America tak- 
ing to the arts as wholeheartedly as they 
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take to baseball or the movies, and fear to 
see them discarding European traditions 
which have heretofore governed all things 
musical in America. 

The slow, dreary European road to musi- 
cal accomplishment—via scales, exercises 
and Bach—is no longer acceptable to the 
American amateur, to the horror of the pro- 
fessional who sees only ruin in this youth- 
ful declaration of musical independence. 


Skyscraper Tactics 


N AMERICAN characteristic is eco- 

nomic efficiency. “Bigger and Better” 
is the slogan which permeates even our edu- 
cational institutions. The European plan 
of teaching music only through private les- 
sons did not fit into the American educa- 
tional scheme of things. The mystery 
which has hitherto enshrouded music study 
was a challenge to American educators and 
school officials. Why cannot music be 
taught in classes like all other subjects and 
thereby become applicable to American ed- 
ucational methods? 

But music has never been taught that 
way, except in rare instances, and the in- 
fluence of European traditions held for a 
time, retarding this growth of American 
adolescents until, at last, attempts were 
made to teach instrumental music in classes, 
in the form of bands and orchestras. The 
movement dates from these experiments, 
the first efforts to throw off European dom- 
ination over American music. - 


Proof of the Pudding 


HEN it was proved that a good mu- 

sic teacher could instruct as many 
band or orchestra students at one time as 
could a good mathematics teacher, music 
was at once acceptable as a regular subject 
in our schools. The professional musician 
stood aloof and cried, “It can’t be done!” 
But it was done, and is being done all over 
America with increasing effectiveness as 
more of the European shackles are broken. 
The Americanization of Music Education, 
effected through the adoption of tunes in 
place of exercises, melodies in place of 
scales and classes in place of private les- 
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sons, has made musical participation an ex- 
tremely popular medium of youthful self- 
expression, 

School officials discovering that instru- 
mental music could be taught as economi- 
cally as mathematics, geography or lan- 
guages and more economically than science 
or manual training were quick to have band 
and orchestra included in the curriculum 
and taught by regularly employed instruc- 
tors paid from school funds. Thus music 
instruction was brought within reach of 
every student who could afford to buy an 
instrument. 


The Basses on the Boom 


Bee THE progress did not stop here. 
It was soon evident that individual stu- 
dents could not be induced to purchase such 


unwieldy instruments as string basses, tubas . 


or -bassoons, which, though necessary to 
complete the balance of a symphony orches- 
tra, are quite expensive and are not popular 
solo instruments, as are the cornet, violin 
and saxophone. Here was another real 
problem. Without these instruments no 
orchestra could perform symphonic music 
—and nothing short of symphonic music 
would satisfy our ambitious musical ama- 
teurs. ‘“Wouldn’t it be fine if the school 
could be induced to furnish these instru- 
ments?” thought an energetic music super- 
visor in the West. Next day he asked his 
school board for $10,000 worth of these un- 
popular instruments, and the request was 
granted, ‘ 

Another victory had been won; another 
precedent established. In a remarkably 
short time it became customary throughout 
the country for school boards to furnish 
the larger instruments for their school or- 
chestras and bands. Ifa student could not 
afford to buy an instrument he was granted 
the use of a school-owned one, and the or- 
chestras everywhere quickly assumed sym- 
phonic proportions. 

But symphony orchestras rehearsed 
every day, while the school orchestras re- 
hearsed but once or twice a week after 
school. “Why not do like the great sym- 
phonies ?” asked another enterprising school 
orchestra leader of his superintendent, and 
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his orchestra, at Parsons, Kansas, beea 
a daily class in school time, with seh 
credit. This was in 1921. The follow 
year thousands of school orchestras 4 
bands became daily classes with 
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credits. High school boys and girls fle 
to join, and many schools were fore 
divide their organizations into first an 
ond orchestras and first and second 

When it became apparent that s 
beginning the study of music after reag 
high school were less proficient than. 
who started earlier, class instruction 
pushed down into the lower grades, sot 
pupils entering high school would bi 
pared to enter the orchestras and bands 
assets instead of liabilities. Junior 
school orchestras soon reached the di 
point. Grade school orchestras neared 
phonic proportions. 


Further Incentives 


HEN CAME the Contest. Starting 
Kansas and spreading to nearly 

state in the Union, the school music 
—for bands, orchestras, choruses, 
clubs, ensembles and soloists—quickl 
came the criterion of the musical p 
of our youth. Seven bands entered 
linois State Contest in 1924; one hw 
and twenty-five bands competed in 
National school band and orchestra 
tests grew out of the state events 
sored by the National Bureau for 
vancement of Music and _ the 
Supervisors National Conference. 

Poor musicianship, on the part of 
of the school orchestra and band di 
much decried by the professional wi 
quick to criticize but loath to lend a helpi 
hand, soon began to improve. Sut 
schools of music were overcrowded ¥ 
ambitious school orchestra and band le 
ers, studying conducting and music } 
ture. Heretofore classes in condu 
were practically unknown in Amer 
now they began to rank with the m 
ular of music classes in all our univel 
and colleges offering summer cour! 
music. . 

So rapid has the growth been that 
ican publishers have failed to keep pe 
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foviding suitable editions of desirable 
fusic for these amateurs. A conierence 
= the publishers and school orchestra di- 
Befors resulted almost immediately in an 
Sundance of excellent material, edited es- 
cially for schcol use. Then the profes- 
onal scoffed again. It was sacrilege for 
Bhool orchestras to invade the literary pre- 

ts of professional symphony orchestras 
ropean orchestras transplanted to 
hores and nursed by American philan- 
se musicians should be 

, Mozart and Haydn. “No 
twenty should be permitted 
mpt Beethoven,” they claimed. But 
ey were gladly to acclaim a nine 

violinist (Ruggiero Ricci) for 
Beethoven and playing him better 
most professionals. 


ed to Bact 


under 


Girded for the Fray 
HE AMBITIOUS boys and girls of 


America were not to be discouraged 
By the scorn of the professional. They 
Went to work on Beethoven, Wagner, 
Dchaikovsky and even Brahms without 
Fegard for complexities or admonitions. 
Strange to say, they found these “unap- 
broachables” both interesting and de- 
lightful. 

The surest way to get American boys 
br girls to do a particular thing is to tell 

lem it is impossible. They are not in- 
terested in doing the trivial or easy thing. 
(Phey are the descendants of pioneers who 
did many seemingly impossible things. To 
them the word “impossible” is a challenge 
not to be ignored. 
| While the professionals were disparag- 
ing the efforts of the school orchestras and 
ademning their leaders, these boys and 


g Is—hundreds of thousands of them— 
re serenely living up to Mr. Mason’s 
de inition of the amateur, “irresponsibly 


and joyously” revelling in the music of the 
fers, without technical perfection but 
without that “unique set of values” 
en of by Mr. Mason. 

Pittsburgh an all-city high school 
was formed, comprising the most 
stent school musicians, from all of the 
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high schools of the flutists enrolled, th 


es unable 


city, carefully selected 
for instrumental balance. Then the music 
supervisors of Indiana instituted the first 
all-state high school orchestra a 
lines. Both were strikingly ee 
the individual players, honored by being 
chosen for membership, appeared for re- 
hearsals with their music memorized. Some 
thirty-five states have followed Indiana in 
this project and each more 
all-state orchestras, 

In 1926 came the National 
Orchestra, comprising a Ca iret 
of the finest young musi 
Three hundred strong 
School Orchestra 
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The Strength of Numbers 
“< HY AN orchestra of three hun- p as 
dred when the European standard met in th I 1al 
symphony orch a numbers ninety?” High Shc ol Orchestra and Band Camp at 
asks the professional. The reason Interlochen, Michigan, where three hun- 
for such a large orchestra is the fete 1g young musicians oi both 
sibility of ascertaining the numl and fc 


ability of the players who pen wally appear 
after enrolling for member 
instance it became neces 


st ixty members in the two weeks pr 


thirty spaighony or’ den 


Learning Through 


Doing 


to the assembling of the Natior forty music supervisors, with F 
School Orchestra, because of epidemics in of world-famous conductors HE “THOROUGH theoretical foun- 
certain sections of the country. The max- and composers who wield the baton at the dation ce manded the 1 onal, 
im, “There is safety in numbers,” is par- weekly concerts and absorb the spirit of 7S 2 PFeTe uisite fo attempts at musical 
ticularly applicable to the National High young America as recompense for their composition, is im direct contradiction to 
School Orchestra and to state groups of services. that ideal of American education, namely, 
similar nature. Each summer these boys and girls-exalt (Continued on page 667) 
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By ALETHA M. BONNER 


SEPTEMBER 


Historic Foreword: Thirty days hath 
September an old rhyme declares, this be- 
ing an allotted number of days brought 
forward from the primitive calendar of 
the Roman republic. As its Latin deriva- 
tion, Septem, indicates, September was 
early made the seventh month; but, in the 
Julian revision, though the former name 
and number of days were retained, yet it 
was given ninth position in the final make- 
up of months. 

Being a period of transition between 
summer and autumn September partakes 
somewhat of the nature of both seasons, 
with a predominating trend toward the 
latter, as shown in the maturity of plant 
life and the waning flame of summer’s 
heat, though a formal announcement of 
the first day of autumn is not made until 
the latter part of the month, or the 21st. 

A legal holiday of American origin oc- 
curs, usually, on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. This is known as Labor Day, and 
is observed in honor of, or in the interests 
of, workingmen as a class. 

In the calendar of Charlemagne Sep- 
tember bore the name of ‘Harvest Month, 
a name befitting this, the reaping season of 
the year. But, with the establishment of 
the modern public school system and the 
selection of September as the first month 
of the scholastic calendar, it is now closely 
associated with the educational program 
of varied nations, and is better character- 
ized as the “Opening-of-School Month.” 
Though in September, according to Hood: 


Boughs are daily rifled by the gusty 
thieves, 

And the Book of Nature getteth short of 
leaves, 


yet, for many a school-boy and girl, in this 
month “the Book of Know ledge openeth 
her first page.” 


Program for September 


1. Piano, } Hands (Labor Day Numbers) 
a—Reapers’ Song (1)..... Moritz Vogel 
b—Firemans’ Galop ( 2) ‘ 

Hembud Waddington 
e—Anyil Chorus from I] Trovatore (3) 
G. Verdi 
Arranged by H. Engelmann 
d—March of the Legions (4) 
G. Karganoff 
e—Overture to “The Barber of Se- ‘™ 
Wille” (5) ..e-seascscne G. Rossini 


2. Piano, 6 Hands: 
a—School Day Joys (3).Wilhelm Kramer 
b—Children’s Quadrille (3) 
Geza Uorvath 


3. Musical Reading: 


Cured! .Mildred Adair 


SEDO! MBGV Reis eens alee F. Dietz 
b—A School Dance:....Louise N. Wright 
c—Arithmetie ........ Theodora Dutton 
d—History March ....... H. Engelmann 
e—Football Galop.........- W. Berwald 

5. Piano (8rd and 4th Grades) 
a—Publiec School March. 
b—The Grade School March 

George S$. Schuler 
c—High School March..R. W. Gebhardt 
d—In September............ F, R. Webb 

6. Violin and Piano: 

School March (On G String) 
i M, Greenwald 


. Daniel Rowe 


7. Choruses: 
a—High School Cheer Song (Unison) 
Alice L. Woodcock 
b—Tackle It Chorus, 4-Pt.) 
Ira B. Wilson 
e—Happy Days (School Chorus, 2-Pt) 
Adam Geibel 


(Boys’ 


8. Two Violins and Piano: 

2)....H. Necke 
b—Our Boy Scouts (2)...M. Greenwald 
c—A B C Blocks (2)........ A. C, King 

9. Children’s Songs: 
a—September (Sapphire) 

George L, Spaulding 

b—The Whistling School “Boy 
Daniel Rowe 
-Paul Lawson 


e—Alphabet Song ...... 
d—Home from School 
Gertrude M. Rohrer 
e—Wise Little Owl (Action Song) 
Eduard Holst 
#—Laughing Boys and Girls (Action) 
Jules Vernon 


10. Adult Voices: 
a—I Can’t Do This Sum, from “Babes in 


Toyland” .....+: Victor Herbert 

b—Three Little Maids From School, 
from ‘The Mikado” 

Gilbert and Sullivan 

c—In Sweet September....Hope Temple 


ad—A B C (Duet, Soprano and Bass) 
J. Parry 


11. Four Violins and Piano: 
Childhood Days 

12. a—Operetta For Chilaren: 
“Day Before Yesterday” 


.C, d’Alessio 


.Cynthia Dodge 


(The stage-setting is a history book. Time, 
30 minutes) 
b—Operetta For College Students: 
The PenNane: won ct a O. J. Lehrer 


(Time, 2° Hours) 


Go Judge the Pupil’s 
Progress 


By W. L. CLark 
Note the pupil’s 
—accuracy in reading notes. 
—facility in memorizing. 


—confidence in playing before an 
audience. 

—ahbility to “hold his own” in orchestra 
work. 


—interest in musical history and musical 
happenings of the day. 


“Talent is but an instinctive attraction 
for the things we are doing.” — Paciric 
Coast MUSICIAN. 


HE strangeness of opera being one 

of the oldest institutions in exist- 

ence has often been remarked. 
Yet a historical search for its origin leads 
us back, we are told, into the history of 
ancient Greece. - With its varying artifi- 
ciality of emotions and thought, opera has 
come to us through the ages from a 
period previous to the Christian era, af- 
fording a curious two-fold satisfaction to 
the admirers of the drama and of music. 
Tt would be almost incomprehensible to 
think of any great operatic repertoire of 
today without Gounod’s “Faust” and Ros- 
sinis “The Barber of Seville.” Both are 
unique in their own categories. 

These popular operas have long been 
admired for their melodic freshness, their 
musical spontaneity and their effective 
treatment of the story under hand. Fur- 
thermore, each being a foremost work, 
their universal popularity is more than 
justified. 

Strange to say, until recently neither of 
these operas has been available in a com- 
plete recording. However, the omission 
of both having been simultaneously taken 
care of by two different companies, it re- 
mains only to speak of the intrinsic value 
of these sets. 
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From a Painting by Henry Bacon 


A MUSIC LESSON IN THE TYROL 


jg DDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDD 
MASTER DISCS 


By PETER HUGH REED 


Columbia presents Rossini’s “The Barber 
of Seville’ complete on sixteen disc 
two albums. The cast, an unusually 
one, includes Mercedes Capsir as Rosin 
Dino Borgioli as Count Almaviva, Ri 
cardo Stracciari as Figaro, and Vie 
Bettoni as Don Basilio. 

Rossini wrote his music to a lib 
adopted from Beaumarchais’ delightf 
comedy, “The Barber of Seville,” in # 
record time of thirteen days. This am 
ing feat would seem to refute the st 
of his incorrigible laziness with which 
was accredited by his contemporaries— 
the truth of his indolence were not an 
tablished fact. Such a burst of en 
was an all too rare occurrence with him, 
being never again duplicated before ¢ 
after, } 

The Columbia recording of this op 
is a distinguished one, enlisting as it doe 
the interpretive artistry of Stracciari whe 
has long been famous for his performance 
of Figaro, and of Borgioli, one of the 
finest lyric tenors of our day, as th 
Count. 


An Ancient Legend 


HE RELIGIOUS features of 
legend from which Goethe evol 
his dramatic poem, “Faust,” are of 
antiquity, and its fundamental idea, we 
told, is older than Christianity. The lo 
story, however, which dominates the o 
book, was entirely Goethe’s own creatio 
Gounod first became interested in “Faust 
as an operatic subject in 1856, In 1858, h 
completed the score, but it was not unti 
early in 1859 that it was first presea 
Although not an immediate suc 
“Faust”? soon became a great favorite w 
both singers and public alike. It is 
to say that since that time practically evi 
great prima donna soprano has sung 
role of Marguerite. The Victor recordir 
of this opera (their set M105) was 
in France and is therefore authorit 
in its presentation. The cast includes 1 
veteran basso, Marcel Journet, one of 
greatest living bass singers, as Mephist. 
eles, Cesar Vezzani as Faust, Mir 
Berthon as Marguerite, and Louis Mu 
as Valentine. Henri Busser conducts 
orchestra and chorus of the Paris Ope 
The performance of this opera on dis 
is a thoroughly artistic one, the sin 
and diction, two essentials of perfect 
joyment with operatic recordings, b 
unusually fine. It is a complete prese 
tion of the score, since it includes an 
portant part, the Walpurgis Night S 
usually omitted. This scene contains t 
ingratiating ballet music. 
Two excellent single discs, contaii 
arias from operas, are Elisabeth Re 
berg’s singing of Desdemona’s Wille 
Song and Ave Maria from the final @ 
of Verdi's “Otello” on Victor dise 73% 
and Alfred Piccaver’s singing of Wa te 
Am stillen Herd and the Preislied fr 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” on 
wick disc 90171, 


The Cyclic Sonata 


ESAR FRANCK’S sonata for 
and piano has long been a univ 
favorite in the concert-hall, and 
tionably one of the most popular work 
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HE ETUDE 
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I Confidence 


USINESS conditions last spring, 
while veiled from the attention of 
many by apparent money stringency, 
iy revealed enormous activities in the 
ints of many of the leading industries, 
Gs pointing to a large movement of 
rchandise this fall and winter and in 
probability “good business conditions.” 
-fore approach your fall business with 
idence, 


II Modernity 


"HIS is no time for moss-grown 
methods, instruments or surround- 
If you want success in music teach- 
you simply must keep in step with the 
es and let others know it. 


Ill Service 


AKE your studio a center of mu- 
sical interest for the community. 
*%t people in the way of coming there not 
i music alone but for worth-while social 
‘intellectual diversion as well. For in- 
ce, if you have a friend who has an 
iteur movie apparatus, give an exhibi- 
hing if you have a friend who can talk 
on art, give an art evening; if you have 
riend who can discuss intelligently the 
books, have a literature evening; 
1 these within the grasp of your 
ns. Never let a week go by without 
demand upon public attention. Take 
n0tto of the Prince of Wales, Ich 
(I serve). 


a. 
it a IV Advertisement 

NOT make the ludicrous mistake 
thinking that your calling is too 
for advertising. Dignified adver- 
as never yet hurt a teacher. One 
' we know gave all of her pupils 
mg envelopes in which to place 
for preservation at home. But 
velope she had pasted the top 
stter paper in this fashion: 


Studio of 
Mary Chandler Gaines 


tion in Pianoforte Playing 
upon Approved Modern 
Methods 


; 3374 Watson Boulevard 


re that envelope went it was 
ment. 


V_ Independence 

“are a private teacher do not be 
the bugbear of: the big con- 
Eyery conservatory once started 
d of one man or one woman. 
be one someday yourself. If 
zood enough in every way, pupils 
e to you. The cities with the 
iseryatories have the most suc- 
al teachers. 


VI Abuses 


“break down” on demand- 
ce payment. All schools and 

id this, and there is no 
he music teacher should not. 


‘Ceachers 


’ 


Owenty September Business Hints 


of Pylusic 


By Martin Forp COMMER 


It is the only successful way ever found 
to combat possibly bad credit and the 
missed lesson evil. If it does not exist 
in your community, get the teachers 
banded together and institute it. You 
will be bothered to death until you do. 


VII Solution 


O NOT countenance the missed lesson 

abuse. If you do not already use 
them, write to the publisher of this paper 
and secure the “missed lesson slips” issued 
by the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, to insert in bills and correspond- 
ence. These are sold at the nominal rate 
of one hundred for twenty cents. 


VIII Promptness 

E BUSINESS-LIKE. Ninety-nine 

per cent of your patrons have fathers 
who are business men. You cannot pos- 
sibly lose their respect more quickly than 
by being careless in your business habits. 
You know how promptly you get the tele- 
phone bill and the light bill every month. 
Let your own bills go out with the same 
promptness, and see to it that they are 
invariably correct. If payment does not 
come in ten days, get after it at once. 
Right-minded people expect to pay their 
bills promptly and will not think any less 
of you because you are attending to your 
business, 


IX Personality 
OU ARE being watched by everyone 
with whom you do business, and in 
a sense they are estimating the value of 
music by the effect that it has upon you, 
If you are slouchy in appearance, dress in 
bad taste or in outmoded clothes, if your 
studio is run down, if you are careless in 
your habits and in your language, they 


‘will say, “Well, if music can’t do any 


better than that, why should my child bother 
with it?” We know of far more teachers 
who have “lost out” because they personally 
betrayed their art by their personalities 
than we do of those who have lost by 
lack of musical ability. It is always a 
tragic thing to see a teacher with a de- 
ficient personality and careless habits, but 
with fine talent and experience, taking a 
place below some individual of far less 
talent and proficiency but with a fine 
manner, style or what the public calls 
“class.” Yet the world is filled with 
these misfits who | are always blaming 
everybody but themselves. 


X Cniticism 

BOVE all things, do not waste your 

time criticizing or gossiping about 
your competitors. Why is it so many 
teachers make this mistake? If you are so 
good that you put your contemporary in 
the shade, prove it. Do not tall about it. 
If you were to ask wny of the business 
men in the community what is one of the 
worst blunders you could possibly make, he 
would probably tell you it is “running 
down a rival.” Form the gentle habit of 
keeping your mouth shut when anyone 
discusses the teacher on the next block. 


XI Publicity 


W HAT about your publicity? Are 
you looking for immediate returns ? 


You will probably be fooled. Publicity 
does not come about in that way. All 
good publicity is cumulative. It grows 
like a snow ball. The advertisements you 
resent to-day may not bring fruit for a 
month. In music, publicity of some kind 
is imperative. Not to have it is to court 
extinction. All publicity is not printer’s 
ink, not by any means. The best is always 
results, that is, the successful playing of 
your pupils; but we have yet to meet the 
teacher who can get along without printer’s 
ink. If you are in a quandary as to how 
to shape your advertisements, you will 
find sensible practical suggestions in 
“Business Manual for Music Teachers” by 
Bender ($1.25) and “Teaching Music and 
Making it Pay” by Antrim ($1.50). 


XII Propagation 


HERE do pupils come from? 

Where did you come from when 
you went to your first teacher? Ten to 
one you did not go there of your own 
accord. You were led there gently by the 
hand by some loving or determined parent 
or friend who had your best interests at 
heart. Therefore, does it not seem that 
your first rational step as a teacher is 
to prepare musically the soil from which 
pupils grow? Very few teachers think of 
this. 

The parents must be convinced that 
music is a very desirable and profitable 
investment for any child. The writer has 
been noting with pleasure how this maga- 
zine has literally been saturated with facts 
and truths fostering this idea. Any home 
to which such a magazine goes regularly 
is prepared soil. It would cost the teacher 
a fabulous sum to secure and “plant” this 
information in any other way. The 
writer, time and again, has sent the parents 
of his pupils subscriptions to musical 
magazines, because he was convinced that 
there could not possibly be any better busi- 
ness insurance. Business houses employ 
such means with great success. News- 
paper clippings are also valuable. If you 
see a good article in your local daily, buy 
fifty copies, cut out the article and mail 
it to your patrons. To put life into busi- 
ness you must be alive yourself. Do not 
forget that America is a very young and 
growing country. New social strata are 
constantly coming to the top. If you want 
the children to be interested in culture, you 
must get the parents to understand that 
there are more important things in life 
than golf balls, playing cards and gasoline. 


XIII Radio 


66 HE RADIO is going to put me out 

of business!” Micow! How many 
times do we hear that wail. Of course it 
will put you out of business if you do 
not realize that it is in many ways one of 
the greatest aids you can possibly have. 
No one should watch the radio programs 
more closely than you. When you see any 
work in which any of your patrons should 
be interested, run to the telephone. “Is this 
Mrs. Roberts? Well, I called you to say 
that to-night over WLQ a pianist in Chi- 
cago is playing the Liadoff Music Box 
which I have been teaching Kate recently. 
Oh, you like it, do you? I am so glad. 
It is written in exquisite taste and I actu- 
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or Practica 


ally think that such beautiful things have 
an effect upon the taste of the player.” 

Or, “Hello, Mr. Crane; have you seen 
the program that is coming in on KDZY at 
10.30? It has some of the most modern- 
istic music of the day. Of course you are 
not likely to enjoy it, but I just thought 
you would be interested. Then at ten the 
Chicago Opera Company is doing ‘Martha,’ 
Oh, you do like the old Dorn arrangement 
I am giving Willis? Yes, yes. Melody, 
that’s the idea. That is just why I gave it 
to him. Don’t worry I will have him 
playing Bach when I get his interest 
through melody.” 


XIV Simplicity 

grees plain words that people under- 

stand. The time is past when physi- 
cians spoke only in Latinisms. People want 
to know the facts. When you speak to a 
prospective pupil, do not try to bewilder 
him with words he does not understand. 
Such words do not make him think any 
more of you. Be a mixer. Do not act 
like an alien speaking a strange tongue. 


XV Leisure 


NE OF the music teacher’s best busi- 
ness arguments now is the profitable 
employment of leisure time. Everybody 
knows that our working hours are grow- 
ing shorter with the multiplication of 
machines. What good is the machine 
unless it administers to give us leisure? 
What good is leisure if we set out with 
all possible energy to dissipate it? Point 
out to your patrons that it is apparently 
a part of the divine scheme to provide 
music in enormous profusion for a world 
that otherwise would grind itself to death 
with machinery. Point out to them that 
the strain upon the human individual is one 
hundred times that which his grandfather 
sustained. Grandfather may have “worked 
his hide off” in the field, in the store, in 
the office, in the mine or at the forge; but 
he went home to honest rest and the com- 
pany of his family and simple, refreshing 
amusements. 
He was not whisked to his door through 
a human sewer like the subway. He was 
not harassed by sound pictures showing 
wholesale murder. He was not catapulted 
through the air. He, in other words, lived 
like a human being at work and at play. 
His diversions were those which expanded 
him mind and rejuvenated his body. The 
result was that he lived longer, as we 
shall all live longer if we meet the prob- 
lem of modern living conditions by invest- 
ing our leisure sensibly instead of burning 
it up like dead leayes in the fall. 


XVI Fees 


E CAREFUL how you fix your fee. 

Your fee should be just right. If it 
is higher than your community can stand, 
you cannot hope for success. It should 
not be extravagant, but it should not be 
paltry. The writer recently heard of a 
teacher who had a pupil whose father was 
a druggist. The father objected to a fee 
of two dollars a lesson. The teacher 
said, “Mr. Blank, how much do you charge 
for an ounce bottle of Coty’s perfume?” 
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The parent saw the point at once and 
withdrew his objection. 

No one can study the fee problem but 
yourself. In many communities the fee 
for the well trained teacher parallels that 
of the doctor. Remember that in many 
cases the music teacher’s education has 
been quite as expensive as that of the 
doctor, and the doctor can treat four or 
five patients while the teacher gives one 


lesson. There is justice in all things; see 
that you get it. If there have been sys- 
tematic wage reductions in your com- 


munity, better run to cover by reducing 
your own fee rather than obdurately stick- 
ing out for high prices. When wages go 
up again go up with them. Your own 
dollar buys much more to-day than it did 
a year ago. 


XVII Extra 


N OCCASIONAL extra lesson is 
often possible. People like “some- 
thing for nothing”; it is “human nature” 
in its first stages. Make these lessons as 


good as your very best, and use them as 
rewards, When your time permits, they 
will prove very fine advertising. 


XVIII Local 


NVITE business criticism. The quick- 

est way to get the interest of a pro- 
spective pupil’s parent is to get him inter- 
ested in your work by inviting his criticism 
and aid in your business methods. He 
knows about business and likes to talk 
about it, and you may get some very 
valuable hints that fit local conditions. 


XIX Opportunity 


HEN possible, work in with all lo- 

cal agencies, the churches, the 
schools, the newspapers, the theaters. Be 
your own contact man. The writer knows 
of one teacher in Ohio who actually had 
on salary two soliciters who went about 
the country developing business as “con- 
tact men,” just like an ordinary business 
house. “How horrible!” says some nose- 
lofty zesthete. Not at all! This man was a 


Leipzig graduate and a high-class man in 
every respect, determined to develop the 
musical interests of his community to the 
utmost. 

XX Paramount 


OST of all, remember that all of the 

foregoing is quite worthless.if you do 
not grasp the great essentials of your art, 
if you do not have a high conception of 
the beauty and purpose of music and if 
you do not have the proper training for 
the work you set out to do. 


Recapitulation 


Finally: Be confident. You know 
what it means in playing. 
Use the best procurable means. 

Make your studio a real center of in- 
terest. 
Advertise 

sensibly. 
Do not fear the big conservatory ; feed 
it if necessary. : 
Require advance payments. 
Be businesslike, 


liberally, artistically and 


A (Critical Digest of Pusic and the Pasters of PCusic 


By ANTON RuBINSTEIN 


Translated from the German by Dr. Clarence Ohlendorf 


HE PERIOD of today is not a tran- 

sition period. If something will 

come out of it, time will tell. I will 
not live to see it; and I cry till the waters 
of Babylon arise and for me the harp is 
mute. I have tasted from the tree of 
knowledge and lose thereby the Paradise 
of enjoyment. With me remains but the 
remembrance. Of course no one can 
speak of the future. I speak of today. 
Whether something beautiful and great 
shall come we cannot tell. 

As regards the living—such as Brahms, 
Dvorak, Grieg, Goldmark, Massenet, Saint- 
Saéns, Verdi, Gounod, and Tchaikovsky, 
in composition and Joachim, Sarasate, Bii- 
low, d’Albert, Stockhausen, Fauré and Patti 
in virtuosity—De vivis nihil nisi bene 
(“Of the living nothing not good”). Most 
of them are children of an earlier epoch. I 
speak of offshoots. 


Making Music Popular 

HERE JIS too much music written to- 

day. I have written much. I have 
been asked for my opinion whether or 
not I am for generalization in music. I 
could never finally decide. It is indeed to 
be wished that the masses could know the 
master works of art, hear them and get a 
musical understanding. Thereby it is hoped 
much music shall be composed and played 
by garden-folk, at concerts, in music schools, 
at symphonic concerts. But, on the other 
hand, music demands a feeling, a culture, 
and that only musical ones can have. It 
demands the exquisite for the exquisite— 
seemingly something mysterious—which on 
both sides is right. I would not like to 
hear the “Ninth Symphony” or one of the 
last string quartets or one of the last so- 
natas of Beethoven in a garden or at a 
folk concert—not out of fear of its being 
not understood but for fear that they might 
be understood. (Another one of my para- 
doxes.) I am not certain of the great 
value of the art museums. I believe that the 
musical art is bounded by other cultural 
tules for the general public than are the 
plastic arts. I am of the earnest opinion 
that, from hearing much and writing much, 
it is hard for the musician of today to con- 
centrate (a necessary condition for work) ; 
for he is concerned about hearing the com- 


Part X 


positions of other composers. After a 
strenuous winter season, and always more 
music festivals lasting until. June, I must 
wonder at the abnormal love of the people 
for music. They must be music sick, when 
they listen three times a day to a concert. 
If the concert were varied with dances, 
folk-songs and military marches, it would 
be different; but no, it is always “Tann- 
hauser,’ “The Magic Fire,’ Mozart and 
Weber. . 


With the Editors ~ 


HE QUESTION ARISES, “What 

are the best editions of the masters?” 
The Capellmeister and virtuosi take pleas- 
ure in changing works of the classicists. 
Wagner and Liszt are largely to blame. 
There are constantly tempo changes, 
fermatas, ritardandos, stringendos, cre- 
scendos, which the composer did not write. 
There are editions with effects of the or- 
chestra added to the piano solo; editions 
that place two melodies into one piece of 
instrumentation of a Chopin piano con- 
certo (Liszt) ; and even, “terrible to say,” 
the addition of instruments to Beethoven's 
“Ninth Symphony” (Wagner); the ignor- 
ing of repeat signs, and many other things. 
The last point is noteworthy. In Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven especially, the re- 
peat signs are integral parts of the composi- 
tion. They are of psychological necessity 
—not mere traditional custom. Perhaps 
only in the Adagio of the “Jupiter Sym- 
phony” of Mozart and in the repeat of the 
trio of the Scherzo of the “Ninth Sym- 
phony” are the repeats of doubtful nature. 
In Schubert, with the exception of the 
scherzo, they are generally used. But, for 
example, in the first movement of the trio, 
D major, in the last movement of Opus 
57, in the second movement of the trio, B 
major, and in the string quartets or sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, the omission is a 
crime. Also excisions (especially in the 
case of Schubert) become nothing less than 
destruction. What should one say about 
these changes? The Capellmeister always 
says it is for the best interests of the com- 
poser and composition; which reminds me 
of the inquisition, when the people were 
burned to save their souls. A+ few works 
have become popular through changes. 


The Subjective in Music 

N MUSIC, everything is 

The term “objectivity” 
Every performance, except that by a 
machine, is subjective. The object re- 
mains the same (that is, the composition) 
and is not dependent on the mannerism of 
the performance. Therefore it is subjective, 
and how is it thinkable otherwise? Are 
there two persons of the same character, 
same nervous system, same physical com- 
plexion? Why not differences in striking 
the piano, in the tones in violin and cello 
playing, in singing, in directing? If the 
rendition were objective, then there would 
be but one right rendition; and we would 
all have to copy that one. Naturally if 
subjectivity turns an adagio into an allegro, 
or a scherzo into a funeral march, that 
is nonsense; but an adagio with a given 
tempo because of one’s own feelings cannot 
be called objective. Should it be different 
in music than in the other arts? Is there 
only one way e play “Hamlet” or “King 
Lear?” 

The younger Russian school in instru- 
mentation is the fruitful result of Berlioz 
and Liszt with the addition of Chopin and 
Schumann, whereby it becomes reflected 
nationalism. Its work is based upon fin- 
ished technic and masterful coloring; but 
it is poor in phrasing and form. Glinka is 
the representative. Most all write small 
numbers and call them national music to 
hide their inventive weakness. If some- 
thing will come from it, I cannot tell; but 
I believe that the character of the melody 
and rhythm of the Russian folk-songs will 
become fruitful. Also the oriental music, 
especially in Russia, is adaptable to enrich- 
ment. In fact some of the representatives 
of the new school are not without good 
talent. 


subjective. 
is meaningless. 


~* 
Women as Composers 


HE ADDITION and increase of wo- 
men in the musical art (I except song, 
in which she has done well) dates from 
1850. I hold this to be a failing of the art. 
Two things fail, in a woman, for both 
practice and composition—subjectivity and 
initiative. 
They cannot get past the memory stage; 
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Represent music; dress in the best ; 
can afford and let the public adm 
the effect of music on you. 

Do not waste time criticizing 
temporaries. 

Remember that publicity is cum 
and do not stop. 

Develop the musical demand of y 
community by widespread use 
musical magazines and other 
matter. 

Capitalize the radio. 

Be understandable; that is, be a m E 

Stress the value of proper used 
leisure time. 

Fix your fees right. 

Extra lessons pay. 

Get business hints from your clie 

Coéperate with all local agencies. 

Art always. No business tricks ¥ 
make up for lack of art. 


New F shianee Dry Goo 
Advertising 


Bretow is a Macy advertisement | 
appeared in a New York newspaper. ~ 
is another reflection of the genius of 
neth Collins, Macy's “million dollar” 
Vertising expert. 

Mr. Collins’ job is to sense public 0 
ion and to reach it through unusual ap 
Here he has capitalized the great 
evergrowing interest in Music. 
years ago no business man would — 
tolerated such an advertisement; but 
Collins knows that anything pertainin 
music will now catch the public eye— 
therefore this extraordinary bit of 
licity. 


We made a mistake 
on that score! 


In a recent fashion advertisement on the return of 
taffeta, we referred to the musical 
“Rustle of Spring” which we blunderingly 
to Rubinstein. 


Well—music may have charms to soothe the savage 
hreast—but musical errors make people savage. Im 
mediately our dear and wellinformed public e 
us up short—put us in our place. We've been 
and taunted and scoffed at. Because it seems th 
Christian Sinding wrote “Rustle of Spring”. 


You see it was this way. We were thinking of— 
da dum de da dum de da dum de do. . 
which any nit-wit ought to know is the Melody in F 
What we should have been thinking of was this 
lalalalalatalale .. 


We may not have much of an ear for music nor muc 
ofa memory for composers—but we do haye an ea 
and an eye for Spring fashions. And, as we 
telling you when the slip occurred, TAFFETA’ cK 
We are sorry that we sinned against Sinding—so now 
we're rescinding! But the quaint new dresses 
the little taffeta capes are as beguiling as if we h 
made no mistake. Come in and see them. 


THE BETTER DRESS SHOP=Third Fleer 


MACY'S 


34th STREET & BROADWAY 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPART 


Conducted Monthly by 


VICTOR J. 


GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 
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MENT 


J OW THAT another school year 
j has begun it is well for the instru- 
} mental director or supervisor to 
e inventory for the purpose of discard- 
s ally shopworn ideas and methods which 
jay not have been fruitful in results and 
io for the purpose of introducing new 
jethods which are more likely to attain 
fe desired results. 
lf his organization has failed to gain 
le measure of public acclaim and approval 
a he wished for, or has failed to receive 
high rating in any contest in which it may 
ave, been entered, it is high time that he 
tarch out the reasons therefor with a 
lew to changing his method of procedure. 
‘The one great purpose of public school 
(sic is the widespread appreciation of fine 
iusic. Those who have the musical work 
If the schools in hand must ask themselves, 
Are we intensely interested in develop- 
fg an understanding in our community of 
xme of the finer things in musical litera- 
are? Are we enthusiastically endeavor- 
hg to impart to our pupils a true under- 
itanding of music?” 
Some, unfortunately, do not accept their 
| responsibility. On the contrary they 
assume that the sole function of the 
band or orchestra is to provide some 
inment—or “pep’—in conjunction 
1 class plays, games, student rallies and 


f the instrumental music program were 
nded to serve no higher end than this, 
ous thought would be required for 
ievement. But since the chief func- 
of the school band and orchestra is 
velopment of a more general com- 
interest in good music, then it be- 
all to take thought for the develop- 
of greater musicianship within these 
anizations—it being impossible to pre- 
- good music interestingly and artisti- 
, except through the medium of well 
ed organizations. 


Elements of Musicianship 

1E ENSEMBLE is dependent upon 
the individual members, and it is es- 
il that we strive to develop real mu- 
first within the organization. A 
r may be an asset to the ensemble 
hen he has acquired a fair knowl- 
of rudiments, a reasonable technical 
through the proper study of scales, 
and technical exercises, a thorough 
dge of rhythm, a sure rhythmical 
, a pleasing quality of tone, a knowl- 
artistic phrasing, and a sensitive 
of expression. 

eneral public may have but slight 
of tone quality, tone color, 
phrasing, precision, tonal balance 
, but it can readily recognize a 
ence between a fine organization 
fiocre one. The public may not 
analyze the good or bad points 


Director 


as exemplified in the performance of an 
organization but it will immediately know 
that the ensemble that plays well in tune 
sounds far more pleasing to the ear than 
the one which plays out of tune, and that 
the one which performs in an expressive 
and dramatic manner affords far move 
pleasure and thrills than the one which 
plays in an expressionless and unfeeling 
manner. It may not know why the or- 
ganization that phrases correctly and ex- 
pressively sounds so much more pleasing 
than the one which persistently ignores the 
important matter of phrasing, but it readily 
recognizes that there is an immense dif- 
ference. 

These things being true, the wise director 
will begin now to remedy such defects as 
may exist in his organization and set a new 
standard of achievement for the new year. 


Tone Comes First 

HE FIRST requirement is the de- 

velopment of a pure, pleasing and 
flexible quality of tone. Consideration 
should be given to correct bowing and em- 
bouchure, but these alone will not assure 
a pure tone. There is nothing so effective 
for the development of good tone quality 
as the proper practice of long tones—and 
this applies equally to flute, violin, cornet, 
clarinet, tuba and all string and wind in- 
struments. 

Since but few players are instructed cor- 
rectly in this practice by private teachers 
it should be done in class. Scales, or 
portions of scales, can be utilized for this 
purpose. The director should begin first 
by playing each tone of a scale forte, about 
six slow counts in duration, with an in- 
terval of several counts between tones. 
He should open each rehearsal with five 
to ten minutes of this work. After a few 
rehearsals he may begin to vary the pro- 
cedure by playing mf, p, pp, a long dinun- 
uendo from ff to pp, a long crescendo 
from pp to ff, a swell and so forth. 

By doing this work in unison the players 
will learn to listen to the tones of the other 
players and to accommodate their tone to 
that of the ensemble. They will soon learn 
to adjust the pitch of their instrument so 
as to be in tune with the others, with the 
result that good intonation will begin to 
be realized. In all this practice great care 
should be taken to guard against the tend- 
ency to play sharp on a crescendo and to 
play flat in a diminuendo. Only a good 
band or orchestra can play in tune while 
playing a pianissimo passage. 

Many directors utterly neglect this 
unisonal long tone study but, if it is found 
helpful by Kreisler and Casals, it is good 
enough to engage the attention of our 
amateur orchestras. If such performers 
of wind instruments as Georges Barrere, 
Langenue, Mantia and Cimera find it an 


essential daily practice it is surely necessary 


for our amateur bands. It is the best 
method of developing a rich quality of 
tone and surety of pitch. 


The Technical Foundation 


ACILITY of technic consists of several 

integral parts such as correct bowing 
or tonguing, fingering and knowledge of 
scales, broken chords and so forth. In 
considering technic we must understand 
that scales and scale elements, and chords 
and chord elements constitute the entire 
fabric of music, and consequently are the 
basis of all technic. How can we then 
hope to develop a thorough technical foun- 
dation while ignoring the study and prac- 
tice of scales? 

Franz Liszt taught his pupils to play 
their exercises and studies in all twelve 
keys. This he did not only to develop the 
ability to transpose readily, but he felt that 
this method would serve to develop an 
ample technic in much less time than by 
the older methods which had employed a 
great mass of purely technical studies. 

Carl Czerny once said to a pupil, “You 
wish to know how good a player you may 
become? Then tell. me how much you 
practice the scales.” 

Many pupils learn three or four scales 
and wholly neglect the remaining ones, 
while study of the chromatic scales is en- 
tirely avoided. The impression has been 
general that a band can not play well in 
sharp keys and that an orchestra can play 
only in sharp keys. Pure foolishness! The 
only reason is that many bandsmen have 
been too lazy to learn all the scales and 
keys. It was probably true that players 
were at one time handicapped by the crude 
instruments in use, but with the perfected 
wind instruments of today this theory 
needs to be discarded. The time is com- 
ing when band arrangements will be as 
often in sharp as in flat keys. Many band 
arrangements would be easier of perform- 
ance if placed in sharp keys. 


Where Violinists are Made 


OSEF LHEVINNE said that “during 
the first five years the backbone of all 
daily work in the Russian music schools 
is scales and arpeggios. The pupil who at- 
tempted complicated pieces without this 
preliminary preparation would be laughed 
at.” Think of the great number of famous 
pianists and violinists Russia has produced! 
Artists all agree on this point. Can you 
imagine Horowitz, Elman, Kreisler, Casals, 
or Paderewski neglecting daily practice of 
scales and broken chords? 

In addition this unisonal scale work also 
develops all the principles of true ensemble 
playing—precision in attack and release, 
tonal balance, rhythmic and dynamic flexi- 
bility, musical expression, and the rudi- 
ments of correct phrasing. That is, these 
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things will result if the work is done in- 
telligently, carefully and conscientiously. 
And this work, if done at all, should be 
done with the same meticulous care as 
would be exercised in the rehearsing of an 
overture. 

A detailed outline of this method of 
practice is set forth in the October, 1930, 
issue of Tur Erune, and a review of this 
discussion together with the many examples 
given would be salutary. 

The ability to read well at sight consists 
largely in the ability to analyze readily all 
manner of rhythmical combinations. We 
have all known performers who could play 
difficult solo or ensemble numbers quite 
brilliantly after having learned them by 
a slow and arduous course of practice—yet 
were unable to play a simple melody at 
sight. A band’s rating in the sight read- 
ing contest last year is a good gauge of its 
ability in this direction. The article on “Re- 
hearsal Routine,” page 23, in the January, 
1931, issue of Tue Erupe gives a detailed 
system of teaching rhythmic feeling and 
sight reading. 


Grammar and Punctuation 


I N THE study of any other language we 
are first required to learn the grammar 
of that language. In the study of music 
the grammar of the language is often en- 
tirely ignored. Many teachers are evident- 
ly entirely ignorant concerning its very 
existence. But music does have a gram- 
mar! It has clauses (motifs), phrases, 
sentences, paragraphs. It also has a cor- 
responding punctuation including periods, 
commas, exclamation points, question marks 
and so forth. And these require the same 
inflection of voice as would be accorded the 
spoken language. 

Without going into the subject as fully 
as it deserves we may say that the most 
primary requirement for correct phrasing 
is that of correct breath taking—that is, 
breathing only at the close of each phrase. 
Phrases generally consist of two, four or 
eight measures—being dependent upon the 
number of beats in a measure and the speed 
of the movement. In a two-four andante 
or macstoso two measures would generally 
constitute a phrase, while eight measures 
would more often constitute a phrase in 
a military march or any two-beat allegro 
movement. Phrases are often of irregular 
formation (not so clearly defined as in a 
Stephen Foster ballad), and it is often 
necessary that the director carefully mark 
such phrases so that they will not be bro- 
ken by some of the players. 

How often have you heard a clearly de- 
fined melody so disfigured by a careless or 
ignorant player that it was scarcely recog- 
nizable? Something similar to the follow- 
ing, for instance, is often assayed: In the 
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S MUSIC study education? Is it ca- 
] pable of producing the same degree of 

mental development that the study of 
the “academic” subjects produces? Is it 
essential to culture? Is it sufficiently ca- 
pable of standardizatior that there may be 
established a reliable basis for its evalua- 
tion? Is the teaching of music in the high 
schools of such caliber that it ranks with 
that of other subjects in the high school 
curriculum? 

The above questions, if asked of the 
leading colleges and universities twenty 
years ago, would have brought most un- 
favorable responses. Few colleges recog- 
nized music in any form as far as accredit- 
ing was concerned. Colleges had glee clubs 
and some types of instrumental ensembles, 
but these organizations were largely social 
and functioned accordingly. The type of 
music used by these glee clubs and “or- 
chestras” was not of standard grade. The 
orchestras approximated neither symphony 
orchestra size nor instrumentation. Music 
under these conditions was mere pastime. 


A Federal Survey 

WELVE years ago a survey called 

“Present Status of Music Instruction 
in Colleges and High Schools” was made 
under the direction of the United States 
Bureau of Education. A questionnaire was 
sent to all the colleges and universities in 
the United States. Returns were received 
from four hundred and nineteen out of 
five hundred and eighty-five institutions 
addressed, most of the important institu- 
tions being represented among the replies. 
In those institutions which failed to re- 
ply it is safe to assume that no music 
credits were given, the “special subjects” 
being agriculture, mining, mechanical arts, 
polytechnics, forestry, engineering, and so 
forth. According to traditions of the 
technical school, music would be more or 
less out of place. 

In the questionnaire sent to the colleges, 
information was asked concerning (a) the 
entrance credit granted for work done in 
music in recognized high schools, (b) in- 
formation regarding college credit to count 
toward a degree, granted for work done in 
music in the college. 

At that time (1919) it was evident that 
fewer colleges accepted music for en- 
trance credit than did not accept it. That 
is, one hundred and ninety-four institu- 
tions (forty-six and three-tenths percent) 
allowed credit for some form of music 
study while two hundred and twenty-five 
institutions (fifty-three and seven tenths 
percent) did not allow entrance credit in any 
form of music. However, even at that 
time, more colleges offered courses in mu- 
sic for credit than otherwise. Two hundred 
and thirty-two colleges (fifty-five and three 


tenths percent) offered music courses. One 
hundred and eighty-seven colleges (forty- 
four and seven tenths percent) had no such 
courses. 

It was felt by the Bureau of Education 
that the findings of the questionnaire justi- 
fied the following conclusions: that the 
universities and colleges of the country 
were showing a wholesome and increasing 
interest in music as an educational, social, 
cultural, professional and vocational sub- 
ject, that the respect for music as part of a 
high school and college curriculum was 
growing, that there was evidently a chance 
that music would find her niche in the 
educational structure. 


Art Publication Survey 


TN See a similar to al- 
though less far reaching than that 
of the Bureau of Education, was sent out 
in 1918 by the statistical department of the 
Art Publication Society of St. Louis. The 
results of this questionnaire showed that 
there was a very slight increase in the per- 
centage of colleges granting entrance credit. 
Only fifty percent of the colleges suffi- 
ciently recognized the educational value of 
music to grant entrance credit for it. Aft- 
er sending the same questionnaire four 
years later, a considerable increase in the 
number of institutions allowing entrance 
credit was indicated. It was the thought 
of the Art Publication Society to offer help 
to private teachers and to schools in so 
standardizing and improving the methods 
of teaching music that the colleges would 
recognize this progress and acknowledge 
music study as an integral part of educa- 
tion. 


Nation Wide Returns 


N 1930, the National Bureau for the Ad- 

vancement of Music published the find- 
ings of an exhaustive survey of the college 
music question. The survey was made by 
the Research Council of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference in codperation 
with the National Bureau. Information 
from almost six hundred institutions, rep- 
resenting the entire country, has been ob- 
tained and is presented in the aforenamed 
publication. 

Again a questionnaire under the headings 
of entrance credit and credit bearing 
courses within the college was distributed. 
To this questionnaire, five hundred and 
ninety-four colleges replied. Of these five 
hundred and ninety-four institutions, four 
hundred and fifty-two (seventy-six per- 
cent) accept music for entrance. 

In considering the amount of credit ac- 
cepted, it must be based on the custom re- 
quiring fifteen units or credits for en- 
trance into college. A “unit” or “credit” 
is usually understood to mean “a course 


covering an academic year that shall in- 
clude in the aggregate not less than the 
equivalent of one hundred and twenty 
sixty-minute periods of class-room work, 
two periods of shop or laboratory work 
being equivalent to one period of prepared 
class-room work.” 

The amount of entrance credit accepted 
varies from one half of one credit to seven 
credits. One or two credits, however, are 
those most frequently found. More in- 
stitutions allow two or more units (two 
hundred and seventy-one) than allow less 
than two units (one hundred and eighty- 
six). In most cases (three hundred and 
eighty-three) the college requires only a 
certificate from a recognized high school; 
in thirty-two cases an examination is re- 
quired; and, in six cases, both examination 
and certificate are required. In most cases, 
also, a university will accept music credit 
in any of its colleges, but a few accept the 
credit only in the music or fine arts depart- 
ments, while a few others grant additional 
credit in the above named departments. 

It is interesting to note that the number 
of colleges accepting only theoretical mu- 
sic (theory, harmony, history, and so 
forth). for entrance has decreased. Only 
eighty-six of four hundred and forty-six 
institutions still require harmony. At the 
present time, most of the colleges permit 
the one or two points of credit granted for 
entrance requirements to be distributed 
among any recognized types of music edu- 
cation. 


College Courses Offered 


VER three-fourths of the five hun- 

dred and ninety-four colleges rep- 
resented offer instruction in music, all but 
ten of these counting the credit toward a 
degree. Three hundred and seventy-one 
institutions count credits in music toward a 
Bachelor of Arts degree, one hundred and 
seventy toward a Bachelor of Science 
degree and one hundred and forty-nine 
toward a Bachelor of Music degree. A 
small number of institutions grant music 
credit toward Bachelor of Music Educa- 
tion, Bachelor of Science of Education, 
Bachelor of Philosophy. Thirty-three in- 
stitutions accept music as part of their re- 
quirements for master’s degrees, while 
four institutions credit music toward a 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Besides the music courses offered dur- 
ing the regular school year, most of the 
institutions that have summer sessions of- 
fer music in their curricula. Many of the 
music courses offered are especially planned 
for music supervisors. Then, too, many 
conservatories are giving courses of so high 
a standard that the conservatories are 
authorized to grant degrees, such degrees 


being recognized by the state in cert 
tion. 

All of the above is most encou 
However, there are still some colleges 
suniversities that neither accept mu 
an entrance requirement nor give any 
courses in their institutions. ; 


Special Study of Fifty Priva 
Institutions 

HE RESEARCH Council made 

special study of fifty of the f 
important private institutions and of 
of the most important state supported | 
tutions. Of the fifty private institution 
thirty-five accept some music for colle 
entrance. The other fifteen, or thirty 
cent, allow no part of the entrance - 
to be in music. Of the thirty-five ac 
ing music for entrance credit, there 
found to be a range, of from one 
seven of the fifteen units required, all 
in music. 

Among the fifteen institutions not 
cepting music, all but two are in the 
treme eastern part of the country. Se 
of them are colleges which are mor 
less to be considered as feeders for 
institutions in graduate work. Ther 
their policies are dictated by the © 
powerful institutions. 

Aside from the entrance, credit quest 
we find that in almost every case, these f 
collegés or universities offer courses 
music. The percentage of credit that mi 
be obtained in music covers the wide rat 
of from five percent to seventy-five | 
cent in the various places. Several of 
institutions allow a master’s degree ent 
in music. Many of them have sf 
music supervisors’ courses; others o 
summer courses in music. 


Special Study of State Supportec 
Institutions q 


THE SPECIAL study of the fifty m 
important land-grant or state $s 


that of the private institutions. Only 
of the state colleges or universities (tweél 
percent) recognize no music for entra 
credit as compared with fifteen (thirty p 
cent) of the private institutions. Then, 
the average amount of credit accepted 
state institutions is two units as compai 
with one and a half units by private in 
tutions. Eighty-three percent of the sté 
institutions accepting music for 
recognize any form of music, theoreti 
or applied, against seventy-two percent 
the private places. j 
In most instances, music is accepted 
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Consonant and Dissonant 


(Chords 


in a very simple 


| Please explain 
and dissonant 


manner consonant 
chords.—E. L. 8. 


: Consonant chords are chords which are 
latisfactory in themselves and do not de- 
yend on other chords to complete their 
meaning. Dissonant chords, on the other 
tand, contain intervals which are not pleas- 


. by themselves and which therefore must 


e followed or “resolved” by other chords. 

Di the following two chords, for instance, 
he first is dissonant, because it contains 
be unsatisfactory interval F-G which is 
esolved in this case in the second chord 
fhich is a consonant: 


Ex.1 


===>) 


There are comparatively few consonant 
chords, in fact, only the major and minor 
triads in their various positions. Disso- 
fant chords, however, are numerous, com- 
\prising diminished and augmented triads, 
also chords of the seventh, ninth, eleventh 
jand thirteenth. Here are examples repre- 
senting each of these species: 


dom. 
13th 


dim. aug. dom. dom. dom. 

triad = triad 7th 9th fith 
| Evidently these chords are of various 
degrees of dissonance, some of them very 
mild, others so harsh that they must be 
very tactfully introduced and led out of by 
the composer. Inasmuch, however, as a 
dissonant chord constantly leans upon the 
chord which immediately follows, a series 
‘of such dissonant chords may continually 
whet the interest in what is coming, just 
as a thrilling detective story leads from 
one throb to another, up to the ending, 

ich in the case of a chord progression 
‘should be a consonant chord. Here follows: 


1 a sequence of dissonances with its 
ppy conclusion. 


Hand Positions 


What is the correct position of 


the hands 

: } when beginning a piece? 

when observing rests? 
oF after using a staccato touch? 
Should the hand ever take the 
osition attained by pulling it back 
m the wrist ?—L. M. C. 


back of the hand and the upper side 
® forearm be nearly level, with the 
perhaps slightly raised. The knuckles 
a little above the fingers, which 
on the keys, moderately curved, a 
vature which may be increased for very 
or non-legato touch. This should 
_ be the position at the beginning 


Ee: 
When a short rest occurs, no per- 
alteration of the normal position 
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is necessary. A well-defined ending of a 
phrase before a rest, however, may be 
effected by pulling the fingers from the 


_ keys by quickly raising the wrist, so that 


the hand assumes this position: 


This process insures the looseness of the 
wrist. 


Application of the Staccato 
ot 


In passages where the hand plays 
two or more notes marked with the 
staccato dot, are both notes played 
staccato or just the one immediately 
over or unuer which the dot is 
placed? Sometimes I think both are 
staccato, and at others it seems that 
only the one should be so treated— 
for instance, in the Allegretto of Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Moonlight Sonata.’’—0O.T. 


As a rule, a staccato mark applies to 
all the notes which have a common stem. 
In measures 2 to 4 of the moyement which 
you mention, for instance, all the notes 
in both hands are staccato (a). Where 
different parts with different stems are 
distinguished, however, as in measures 
10 to 12 of the same movement (b), each 
part may have its individual expression: 


A B 


ae 
erittctleclelt tle. 


T T 


ey 


Observe, however, that, owing to de- 
fective notation, there are occasions 
when these distinctions are not clearly 
made, and when the player must conse- 
quently use his own taste and judgment in 


determining the proper interpretation. 


Ghe Radio and Piano Study 


Apropos of the relation of the radio to 
piano study, discussed in the Round Table 
of the April Etupr, Mrs. Ethel Ruby 
Hood, of Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
tells of a clever scheme which she has used 
with her piano classes. I quote from her 
letter : 


As the radio is yet a problem of 
much concern to the average music 
teacher today, I have made it my 
duty to listen in on any broadcast 
which a pupil mentions in class as 
one which he likes. 

And I have found that songs are 
the drawing card. So I have done 
some scout work in that sort of 
music. And to my delight I have 
found that there are songs of the 
better class which appeal to the 


students. ; 
This has been my solution of the 
problem: I have introduced ‘ac- 


companiment” work into the lesson 
period, using good songs that come 
over the radio nearly every day, 
such as The Little Gray Home in 
the West, At Dawning, Minnetonka, 
Dry those Tears, and others. 

As a result I sincerely feel that 
the ‘urge’ for the better songs has 
been started; and the pupils now 
tell what singers they especially 
like to hear. In this way I hope to 
lead up next year to the classic 
songs of Schubert and others. 


Observe also that if the hand is to take 
a new position after a rest, this position 
should instantly be assumed, since much 
energy is often wasted by holding the hand 
up in the air, or putting it into the lap, 
during a rest. Let the hand move in a 
straight line from the position before the 
test to the one which follows it. 

(c) As a rule, keep the hand in a 
normal position when playing staccato, with 
the fingers resting on the keys, except in 
playing rapid successions of chords or 
octaves, when the hand may bound slightly 
upward between successive strokes. 

As to your last query, it is seldom or 
never necessary to pull the hand up from 
the wrist. Let the hand, as a rule, be 
raised as in the preceding illustration, or 
let it be retained in a straight line from 
the forearm. 


Studying Without a Geacher 


I am trying to continue my musi- 
cal education without a_ teacher, 
since I am financially unable to pro- 
eure one. 

What musical studies and compo- 
Sitions would help me? I am able 
to play third grade music fairly well. 

Would it be of any use for me to 
study to become a teacher, if I could 
possibly continue my lessons with a 


teacher later on? I am _ nineteen 
years of age. Could I enter a musi- 
eal institution with my limited 
knowledge of music ?—H. V. 8. 


I suggest that you take up the “Standard 
Graded Course of Studies,” by W. B. S. 
Mathews, beginning with Grade III. Sys- 
tematize your practice, giving a regular 
period to it each day. Also, on a certain 
day each week, go over what you have 
done the week before, just as though you 
were performing for a teacher, and criti- 
cize minutely every passage which you 
play as to technic, rhythm, melodic ex- 
pression and the like. Finally, assign your- 
self a definite lesson for the following 
week, two or three pages of new material, 
besides review studies and pieces. 

If, in addition, you read the articles 
about such matters as touch and expression 
which appear each month in Tue Erupe, 
you ought to train yourself according to 
modern approved methods. 

In this way you can keep on as long 
as you like with successive books of the 
Mathews’ Course. This course provides 
sufficient material for your study, which 
may, however, be occasionally supple- 
mented by an outside piece. By careful 
work you should make continual progress, 
so that you will be prepared to pursue 
your study with a private teacher or in a 


conservatory whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. Most such institutions re- 
ceive students of any grade, assigning 


them the proper studies and teachers which 
they require. 

By careful and thorough practice, final- 
ly supplemented by good instruction, you 
ought to prepare yourself to give piano 
instruction with success. 


Elementary Piano Work 


Please send me a list of what 
should be taught between the first 
and second grades. I have a pupil 
who has already had some training 
and is thus not exactly a beginner. 

Also I wotld like a list of some 
pieces by the best composers, which 
may be taught in Grade 1144—R. B. 


In starting a pupil such as you men- 
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tion make sure that he is well grounded 
in the fundamentals, especially note-val- 
ues, fingering and the proper touch. Give 
him a course in simple finger exercises, 
such as the following: 


1) . 5 3 1 
EE 
ee 
|e a4 2 coal - {ret 
3 4 8 2 
5 5 


These may not only be practiced in the 
key in which they are written but may 
also be transposed to all other keys the 
scales of which he knows. 

Let him also proceed with the scales, 
first the sharps, then the flats, teaching him 
to play each with the hands separately, 
through one or two octaves, at first very 
slowly, then ata moderate pace. All these 
scales may be learned first in the major, 
after which the simpler minor scales may 
be taken up. 

For studies, you might try “Keyboard 
Adventures, Ten Study Pieces,” by A. 
Louis Scarmolin. Another excellent col- 
lection, a little easier, is “Two and Twenty 
Little Studies on Essential Points in First 
Grade Piano Teaching,” by Helen L. 
Cramm. Either of these could be supple- 
mented by “Playtime Pieces for Children,” 
by F. Flaxington Harker, a collection of 
clever little sketches illustrated by poems 
and pictures. 

In Grade 1% grade, I suggest the fol- 
lowing pieces: 

Beethoven : 
Symphony.” 

Haydn: Andante from “Surprise Sym- 
phony.” ; 

Schumann: Soldier’s March, Op. 68, No. 


Allegretto from “Seventh 


Oesten: May Flowers, Op. 61. 
Tchaikovsky: Dolly’s Funeral, Op. 39 
No. 5. 


? 


Practical Problems 


(1) I have a careless pupil who 
plays the notes aimlessly, unless I 
correct her. How should I go about 
making her read the notes correctly 
before playing them? 

(2) What should I do with a pupil 
who has ability but will not prac- 
tice? Her mother has tried giving 
her a nickel for each half-hour she 
practices, but that doesn’t help mat- 
ters much.—HRH. F, 


(1) The pupil needs to be drilled on 
methods of practice. Spend a considerable 
part of the lesson period on such drill, 
having her read every new assignment un= 
der your direct supervision. One way in 
which you may control such reading is to 
play the part for one hand yourself, while 
she plays that for the other hand. In this 
manner you may keep the tempo as slow 
as you like, having her count aloud, and 
stopping whenever an error occurs or some 
explanation is necessary. 

In her home work, require her to prac- 
tice the part for each hand separately, un- 
til notes and time are thoroughly learned; 
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Ease in Pianoforte Playing 


By Eric WHITESIDE 


Mr. Whiteside, an experienced English Teacher, is a Licentiate of both the Royal 
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ASE IN playing is the aim of every 

student of the piano—ease in obtain- 

ing a beautiful tone and correct in- 
terpretation and in overcoming difficulties 
in technic. Think of the numerous studies 
which were written by Czerny alone, not to 
mention Burgmiiller, Clementi, Tausig and 
many others who also wrote these exer- 
cises. Why? To gain ease in the various 
problems of technic. To make arms, hands 
and fingers supple. 

It will be seen one cannot have ease with- 
out being supple, and it is impossible to 
be supple unless one has freedom in arms 
from shoulders to finger tips. It is here 
that the so-called modern methods differ 
so greatly from the methods of the older 
teachers, 

The reason I have written “so-called” is 
because when one sees the phrase, “modern 
methods,” one assumes that one plays the 
piano differently from, shall we say, Liszt. 
This, however, is not the case. The dif- 
ference is that one arrives at the same con- 
ditions by different ways, the older ways by 
grinding at exercises, positions and so forth, 
the newer way by analyzing the conditions 
of the muscles used in pianoforte playing 
and putting this analyzation to logical use. 

Every pianist wishes to be able to “sing” 
on the piano. 

To sing on the piano we have to let the 
weight of the whole arm hang from the 
shoulder: the amount of tone is dependent 
on the quantity of weight so appended. If 
the whole weight of the arm is loosely hung 
from the shoulder an ff amount of tone is 
obtained. If some weight is controlled in 
the shoulder there is an mf amount of tone. 


Exercises for the Loose Arm 

O ACCUSTOM the arm to this, the 

following exercise will be found bene- 
ficial. Raise both arms upwards from the 
shoulder until the finger tips are pointing 
to the ceiling. Keep them in that position 
until they feel tired; then let them drop. 
3ut see they do drop. There must be no 
pulling down or giving them a start; a lazy 
drop is essential. If this is done. correctly 
the arms will swing in the shoulder two or 
three times. 

When this dropping exercise has been 
correctly mastered, try it at the piano with 
the finger tips held, for a start, about two 
inches above the keyboard; and gradually 
reduce the distance until the finger tips are 
in contact with the keys. The feeling is 
that the key-finger, the hand and the arm 
are all in one piece. Note also that the 
finger is not bent but is rather flat. Use 
this touch for melodies such as the noc- 
turnes of Chopin. Listen carefully so that 
enough weight is being released for the 
amount of tone required. 


To Make the Forearm “Let Go” 


HE FOREARM next comes under 

consideration. It can be raised and 
lowered by muscular action alone, or it 
can be raised by muscular action and then 
lowered by simply allowing it to drop by 
its own weight owing to the relaxing of 
the muscles which raised it. This condi- 
tion of the muscles is to be recommended 
when using the forearm, 


\ 


A good exercise is to sit at a table with 
the elbows resting on it and raise the 
forearm in the air (the finger tips will be 
about six inches above the table surface). 
Hold them in this position and then “let go” 
and fall. See that the forearm really does 
fall. Repeat this many times. 

Returning to the piano put the fingers on, 
say, the common chord of C (C, E, G). 
Raise the forearm and let drop, carrying 
these three keys down until the sound is 
heard, and no further. Start from about 
six inches above the keys and gradually 
lessen the distance until the drop can be 
made from the key surface. 

t will also be noted that the forearm 
can be “rolled” over, as it were, the fore- 
arm moving in the elbow joint. This is, 
of course, forearm rotation. In playing 
broken octaves and sixths this rotation is 
visible by. a tilting motion of the hand to- 
wards the little finger when it is playing 
and towards the thumb when that mem- 
ber is playing. But the most important 
thing about this rotation is that we can ap- 
ply this energy or force (which comes 
when we tilt the hand) invisibly to every 
finger we wish, if necessary. This is 
known as rotary adjustment, and more or 
less energy is required for every finger we 
use. It is because this invisible energy is 
not used that the fourth and fifth fingers 
seem weak, 


A Tilt for Each Finger 

HEN practicing this branch of tech- 

nic it is best to show the actual 
tilt or roll of the forearm and hand to- 
ward the finger being used. Please note 
that when showing this “tilting” the hand 
must have a “tilt” for each finger, not a 
continuous tilt. 

For example, the tilting movement may 
be shown in a five finger exercise using the 
right hand. The thumb is played; then 
there is a tilt towards the first finger which 
is next played. It is here that confusion 
may arise. The first finger having been 
used, the “tilt” is not further increased to- 
wards the second finger. No, the fore- 
arm rolls back towards the thumb, using 
the first finger as a pivot. Having rolled 
back so far, it tilts towards the second, 
which note is played. Then a roll is made 
again towards the thumb, followed by a 
tilt towards the third finger. That note is 
played, and so forth. 

That is the visible sign of rotary adjust- 
ment. Actually the movements are so 
slight as to be invisible except when the 
finger moves downwards with the key. 


Confused Directions 
HE HAND comes in next for con- 
sideration. 

The hand is used for single notes, chords 
and octaves. 

It is in the hand (sometimes termed 
“wrist action”) that a number of writers 
go wrong. 

Let us consider octaves. The following 
are a few examples of the many directions 
given to students. 

1, The hand should hit the keys and 
spring back at once. 


2. The hand should not hit the keys but 
should fall; the weight of the hand through 
falling will sound the notes. 

3. The arm should be shaken towards 
the keyboard as though the octaves were 
being shaken out of the sleeve. 

4. The hand should be thrown at the 
keys by the arm. 

5. The thumb and little finger should 
not contract. 

6. The thumb and little finger should 
contract so as to ease the strain of their 
being extended. 

Is it surprising that students are con- 
fused, when practically every direction 
given to them ‘s contradictory? Take No. 
1. If we hit at anything we naturally have 
not the same chance of striking the thing 
aimed at, especially when it happens to be 
so small an object as a piano key. Further, 
the very idea of hitting automatically 
makes us stiffen in order to give full power 
to the blow. Again, we have to think of 
two movements, a downward hit and a sud- 
den spring back. 

Regarding No. (2), the weight of the 
hand is not sufficient to depress the key. 
Can you imagine playing some of Liszt’s 
ff octave passages at presto speed with a 
dropping hand? 


Where the Shake Begins 


Nee (3) and (4) are similar 
and may be taken together. The 
mistake so often made when teaching is 
that we judge from outward appearances 
too much, It has been so with those who 
have observed the octave playing of various 
great pianists. The hand is never really 
shaken or thrown by the arms. 

Here is an experiment. Hold the arm 
out in front of the body, keeping all joints 
loose; now shake the hand as when using 
a salt or pepper pot. It will be seen that 
the arm, especially the elbow, is vibrating 
with the movement of the hand. To an 
onlooker this appears as though the arm 
were shaking the hand. This is how the 
error occurs of mistaking the vibrating 
arms for the muscular action of shaking 
the hand. 

At the keyboard, when the hand is mov- 
ing, the joints must be quite loose from 
shoulder to hand, so that no stiffness can 
occur and the arm can vibrate. 


The Contracting Little Finger 
OS. 5 and 6 may also be taken to- 
gether. If the stretch’ of the hand 
is small it is advisable to allow the thumb 
and little finger to contract, a fresh stretch 
being made for each octave. Of course, 
it will lessen the speed somewhat, but the 
ease will be greater. The thumb and little 
finger must not be moved towards each 
other by a muscular movement. If the 
pupil ceases stretching or using the muscles 
which stretch the thumb and finger apart, 
the hand will tend to close itself and re- 
sume its normal condition, 

In hand touches, then, we must use the 
hand downwards, not at the keys but with 
them. We must actually “get hold” of 
each key we propose to use. In other 
words we must imagine the key to be an 
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extension of the hand and make the 
feel as part of the hand. This is 
important as it is the speed of the 
which gives us quantity and quality. 
The quicker the descent, the louder thi 
tone: the slower, the softer. The m 
gradual the descent the more “singing” 
quality. 
If one plays f octaves the tone one w 
is a tone free from harshness. Then one 
does not hit the keys. One gets hold | 
them and moves them gradually, accelerat- 
ing to the speed: desired to obtain tht 
quantity of tone which is sure to be of 
good quality owing to one’s starting fh 
movement of the keys gradually. ; 
On the other hand, for a brilliant tone 
which is of little carrying power the ke 
must move suddenly; but if one plays f 
quantity with this sudden key descent 
runs a great risk of getting a very har 
tone, and also the danger of key hitti 
in one’s endeavors to move the keys st 
denly. 


Bewildered Fingers 
E SHALL now look at finger a 


v\ tion. Here, too, the student 
find equally as many bewildering direct 
as for the hand action, such as, “hit # 
keys,” “press the keys,” “let the finge 
drop lightly,” “imagine the finger tips” 
be full of lead,” “press the keys well 
the bottom,” “practice loudly with \ 
raised fingers,” “touch each key,” and “p: 
pare each key before depressing.” 

Here again, where are we? Which 
correct ? : 

‘To open a door, do we hit the handle b 
fore turning? a 

Do we let fingers fall onto the knol 
Or, when mounting the stairs, do we 
our feet fall lightly unless for some re 
son we want to make a noiseless ascet 
Do we imagine the feet to be full of 
when trying to run? Do we ever 
the legs in the air and stamp hard 
walking or running? No, never. 

However, do we prepare our feet 
the ground before transferring the weig 
of the body? Yes, we do this unconscious) 

If one is engaged in pressing the ke 
in any of the four ways mentioned, | 
automatically “prepares” the fingers, m 
so if one is thinking of moying the } 
gradually to the speed required. The! 
fore, we press the keys, ceasing the p 
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GRANDMA'S BLUEBIRD 


I saw a bird at Grandma’s 


Verse by 
AARY POLLARD TYNES 


MATHILDE BILBRO 


And winked one of his eyes! 


He turned his head sidewise, 
Then looked at me, and shook his tail, 


And while I sat and watched him, 


As blue as blue could be. 
I never saw a gayer bird, 
Nor one so blue as he! 
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Very expressive. Grade 1. 


ELLA KETTERER 
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EDUCATIONA 


on The Etude Music 
BY EDGAR ALDEN BARRELL 


rr 


e, by Helen L. Cramm 


Pr) word “dialogue” is descended from two- 
«/ words and means a discourse (logos) be- 
«itwo persons. Miss Cramm’s musical dialogue 
sles a discourse between the right and left 
i@ a phrase played by one is answered by a 
rap of approximately the same length played 
© other. Be sure, therefore, where each 
mi commences and ends; do not confuse 
lq with accompaniment. 

fou can play the scales of C major and A 


ni“‘up to speed,” you will find this a very 


jypomposition. If you are one of those who 
ni get out your metronome and _ practice 
my Four notes at 84 will be fast enough at 
siithen advance to greater speeds as soon as 


vervthing must be smooth and even, 
e thumb. work, 


Witch Goes 
istine Rebe 


is the fate of the majority of compositions 
hey resemble more or less closely a good 
others. Here is a sketch which may well 
ito be original in every way. It portrays, 
the utmost scariness, Madame Witch a-rid- 
ough the moonlight upon a broom-stick— 
we judge, making very gcod time. 

We piece commences pianissimo, as the rider 
st spied in the far distance. The ugly 
sions and the jumpy bass bring forcefully 
T attention the ugly character of the thin, 
iar personage. Gradually the music loudens, 
enote her approach. Now short runs, in 
*/fourth notes, are introduced. These are not 
ty) after you have practiced them awhile, but 
quite likely trip you up the first time you 


Riding, by Louise 


0 


althe piece. The glissando at the close should 
*jayed with the third finger, but should end 
1 /ne first. This is the only safe way, for 


biWise you are likely to go right past the E on 
hia the glissando finishes. 


>| the Beautiful Blue Danube, by 
vhann Strauss 


» Danube is one of the loveliest, rivers in 
pe—and as imposing, in point of magnitude, 
Sii¢ Mississippi, yet extremely beautiful in its 
Tesqueness and environs. This piece, taking 
fame from this river, may be said to be the 
| famous waltz ever written. Try to get 
in your mind the members of the famous 
family. Johann Strauss, Sr., was the 
of the waltz; he was a fine violinist, a 
conductor, a talented composer of such 
as the Tauber! Walzer, and withal a noted 
‘in the world of music of his time. His 
ann, Jr., was the composer of the present 
sition, the greatest member of the family. 
it was who came to be known as the ‘“‘waltz 
Read the list of his charming waltzes in 
d musical dictionary. His brother Joseph 
good pianist and a writer, while another 
Eduard, won note as a conductor and 
‘composer. Richard Strauss, the great mod- 
genius who created the operas “Elektra,” 
€’ and “Der Rosenkavalier,” does not be- 
this family. Mr. Henry S. Sawyer has 
d this simplification of On the Beautiful 
lanube so successfully that all technical 
S are eliminated and you can simply 
in the grace and lure of the melodies. 
to any good recording of this composi- 
order to learn the rubato effects which 
an item in its rendition. Played in 
, much charm vanishes. 


the feats of Wiley and Post still fresh 
ids, we are particularly in the mood for 
r’s march, and of course that march must 
the pen of Lieutenant-Commander Sousa, 
the world reveres as the ‘‘march king.” 
irited introduction fills us with excited 
for the coming themes—which, we 
whole duty of any introduction. The 
se especially, sparkles like the real 
With great force and brilliance it leads 
lly to the restatement of the section in 


all delight in playing this composi- 
more because it contains no pianistic 
ay with steady rhythm and plenty of 


ie Sunset, by Walter Rolfe 

1e enchanting hues of gold and rose and 
searlet are reflected in this pleasant 
familiar composer. In the first sec- 
is repeated at the end to fill out the 
, the soprano and tenor voices fre- 
at a distance of an octave. This 
e effect of a violin and ‘cello playing 


: le section, which is in the relative 
triplets are used and they contribute 
feeling of heightening emotion which 
powerful climax on high A (marked 
sures before the close of the section. 
rough going ritardando before com- 
restatement of the first theme. 
many shades of  color—tone color. 


lel lal PX 


Think of your piano as a canvas on which you 
place and mingle many different pigments to 
make a fine picture. 


Aloha-Oe, by Henry Edmond Earle 


Undoubtedly the gem of all the Hawaiian 
melodies, this sad, languorous song has been 
adroitly transcribed for the piano by Mr. Earle. 
The second section, with the many right hand 
arpeggios, will need the greatest amount of prac- 
tice. Anyone can play arpeggios raggedly, un- 
evenly and with awkward twisting of the hand. 
Try to avoid this. Some such book as Cooke’s 
“Scales and Arpeggios’” will do a good deal 
towards giving you a correct understanding of 
these extended figures. They are the arabesques 
of music, which adorn it most beautifully when 
well executed. 

The shift to 6/8 time in the third section pro- 
vides excellent variety. 


Hawaiian Nights, by Frank H. Grey 


If this piece does not transport you to Waikiki 
Beach in the twinkling of an eye, we miss our 
guess. The grace notes are reminiscent of the 
Hawaiian guitar; play them with (on) the beat. 
Played otherwise they lose vastly in effectiveness. 
The student of harmony will note that virtually 
only three chords are used in the whole composi- 
tion, though in various keys—tonic, dominant and 
sub-dominant. Hawaiian music employs very 
simple harmonies, concentrating all its attention 
on the melodic line. The latter, as you know, 
is often extremely beautiful and seductive, par- 
ticularly when heard in native surroundings. 


Badinage, by Alexander MacFadyen 


Badinage is French and means “playfulness.” 
Mr. Macl*adyen’s lively piece will be quite taxing 
for those with short fingers, as both hands are 
continually making considerable stretches. 

The slurred notes in the second measure con- 
trast well with those in the preceding and follow- 
ing measures, In the second section the left 
hand commences a B-flat minor theme which 
presently passes to the right hand. After a ca- 
dence in I* major, the minor section is repeated 
in part, but now D-flat major (the- home key) 
is introduced. Several climactic measures based 
on dominant harmony, in general, comprise the 
emotional summit of the composition. 

Mr. Macl‘adyen’s themes are, as usual, most 
alluring. There are several tricky measures 
which demand separate practice. 


Sonata in D, First Movement, by Joseph 

Haydn 

Of all of Haydn’s piano sonatas—and he wrote 
something over fifty—this one in D has always 
appealed to us as being the most human and 
spontaneous. Every measure bristles with life 
and “go.” ‘There are three movements: (a) Alle- 
gro con Brio, (b) Largo e Sostenuto, and (c) 
Finale (presto ma non troppo). The second has 
appeared previously in our pages. 

The “sectioning off’? of this first movement 
is perfectly clear—as is true in most of the com- 
positions of the Classic period. Play with a clear, 
decisive tone, exuberantly. The trills are not 
hard; they can be made easier, if you wish, by 
trilling fewer notes. Notice the fine passage 
work in many places in this movement. In meas- 
ures 30 and 31 is a dispersed chord of B-flat 
which, remembering that the key is now A major, 
we at once identify as a Neapolitan sixth. 

This movement will repay every ounce of effort 
which you expend on it. It shows, above all else, 
Haydn’s great gift for continuity—something 
which few composers possess. 


Meeting, by Lily Strickland 


This art song obviously demands legato treat- 
ment. Its verses describe the poignancy of a 
first meeting of lovers, the same theme which 
Mrs. Browning chose for one of her famous 
sonnets. Try to put all the expression you can 
into the words; imagine the situation your own, 
in which case you would surely be freely em- 
phatic. 

From the eleventh to the fourteenth measures 
a crescendo and an accelerando are indicated; in- 
terpret accordingly. Notice that here Miss Strick- 
land omits the eighth rest at the beginning of 
each measure. Thus does she provide variety, 
the enemy of monotony. ; ; 

The final vocal phrase, an ascending one which 
ultimately reaches high G, should be delivered 
slowly and with marked accent. Throughout the 
song. try for a sustained vocalism and what 
critics of the press call an “‘opulent’’ tone. 


Nearer, My God, to Thee, by Sumner 
Salter 


Mr. Salter was born at Burlington, Iowa, about 
the time of the Civil War. After graduating 
with a Bachelor of Arts degree from Amherst 
College, he studied music with such foremost Amer- 
ican teachers as J. C. D. Parker, Eugene Thayer 
and John K. Paine. He eventually held many re- 
sponsible positions as a teacher in noted conser- 
vatories, and in 1905 became director of music 


(Continued on page 684) 
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Louis XVI Period Grand 
in Figured Walnut — Hand-(hiseled 


Elegant and distinctive in design, this charm- 
ing small grand offers surprising tone volume 
and quality in little space. Let us mail you a 
paper pattern showing just how it would fit 
into your room. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


for fifty years have been built in but one quality 
—the highest — under the original ownership- 
management. Maintaining today the best tra- 
ditions of old time Boston piano-building, they 
are used in over 600 Conservatories and Schools 
and nearly 80,000 homes. 


How to Buy 


Valuable information is yours for the asking. Where no dealer 
sells IVERS & POND Pianos we quote lowest prices and ship 
from the factory though your home be in the most remote 
village in the United States. Attractive, easy payment plans. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. Special induce- 
ments to musicians and teachers. Correspondence invited. Write 
for our new catalogue and full information. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company 
141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for September by 


FREDERICK W. WODELL 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department “A Singer's Etude” complete in itself 


How Listening Helps Intonation 


HERE ARE those who, having eyes, 

see not, and, having ears, hear not. 

In a recent experiment it was shown 
that of about eighteen hundred school chil- 
dren of an Eastern system, less than 
seventy-five per cent had “normal” hear- 
ing. Is it not reasonable to assume that 
this percentage is at least high enough 
for a similar number of adults? 

Physical defects in the auditory ap- 
paratus of students of singing should have 
immediate attention. Pathological condi- 
tions which interfere with normal hearing 
must be cleared up. Irving Wilson Voor- 
hees (“Hygiene of the Voice”), in his 
chapter on “The Importance of Good 
Hearing,” remarks that “there is no doubt 
but that many singers have defective ears.” 
And again, “It is not always simply a 
question of removing a little wax and 
letting it go at that. The idea of pitch 
may be quite different in the two ears, 
owing to middle ear diseases; or it may 
be of congenital (birth) origin. A thor- 
ough examination of the singer’s vocal 
powers must include hearing tests and 
tone judgments.” 

Presupposing a physical hearing ap- 
paratus in good condition, we come to the 
question of the mental attitude of the pupil 
toward the whole question of “listening,” 
while taking a lesson, or, what is of equal 
importance, while practicing. 

Good teachers well know that until a 
pupil has learned to listen “with the mind” 
as well as with the physical ear, there 
can be no satisfactory progress in learning 
to sing. Scarcely a student of singing but 
needs help in learning ‘‘how to listen” and 
“what to listen for.” 

Much of listening by pupils is at first 
merely perfunctory. Interest has not been 
aroused, and the exercise of the will in 
holding the mind closely to a definite point 
is not present. Old habits of speech and 
song war against a correct concept of what 
to listen for. The pupil will sometimes 
declare that he has listened carefully and 
reproduced the sound required, when he 
has perhaps unwittingly allowed a local 
prejudice against the new type of vowel 
to sway his judgment as to what he has 
really uttered. 


Exactitude Required 
A S TO CORRECT intonation—singing 


on the pitch—an approximation is an 
abomination, and ‘the sooner the pupil is 
convinced by precept and example that 
such is the fact, the better. Scooping and 
sliding to the pitch upon a vowel, to say 
nothing of actually intoning and sustain- 
ing the vowel above or below correct 
pitch, are barred from artistic singing. 
The pupil must be led to listen to every 
tone mentally before attempting to sound 


it, to hold the mental concept of pitch 
firmly in mind as something to be realized 
in the voice. 

Vocal pitch is far more a mental than 
a physical matter. This is true, notwith- 
standing the common habit among students 
of feeling and acting as though rising 
pitches require additional and oftentimes 
abnormal physical effort. 

If these students can be brought to 
know, through precept, example, and per- 
sonal experience, that the use of the light, 
conversational speaking voice, on familiar 
and easily pronounced syllables, will en- 
able them to “talk” upon what they think 
of as their “high” pitches, without any 
apparent physical effort, the next step is 
an easy one. They can then be enabled 
personally to realize that the “talked” 
word on the so-called “high” pitch can 
be thought of as one which, -for the 
moment, they have decided not to change, 
either in pitch, or as a word, whereupon 
they find themselves “singing” (sustain- 
ing tone) at that pitch with exactly the 
same ease experienced when they had 
“talked” thereupon. Herein lies the key 
to the correct, easy production of tone 
upon the upper range of the voice. 


Sharpening the Ears 


GTUDENT. react to change of pitch 

with varying degrees of accuracy, but 
practically every student can be led to 
concentrate upon vocal pitch until a varia- 
tion of a quarter tone can be detected. 
Working in this direction, a device which 
has been helpful is to ask the pupil to 
strike a tone upon a good piano some- 
where about the G above “Middle C.” He 
should hold down the key, omitting the 
use of the “damper pedal,’ place the ear 
close to the wires, and listen to the sound 
of the instrument, watch in hand, to ob- 
serve for how many seconds the sound 
can be heard. This exercise, repeated at 
different pitches in the middle range, will 
sharpen the hearing. So also will the 
device of asking the pupil to listen to the 
“Middle C,” followed by C#, the two sev- 
eral times repeated, then to sing the two 
pitches clearly on a vowel, unaccompanied, 
and then to endeavor to sound a pitch 
between the C and the C#. Other pitches 
may be used in a similar manner. The 
idea is to cause the student to concentrate 
upon fine and yet finer divisions of the 
interval. 

Changing conditions of the physical 
auditory apparatus sometimes prevent cor- 
rect hearing of pitch as sung. Ear 
specialists relate instances of disease 
altering the singer’s hearing of the pitch 
of his own voice at now this and again 
another point in the vocal scale. Light, 
high sopranos sometimes develop a habit 


of “sharping”’ upon one or more tones 
of their upper range. This may be physio- 
logical or pathological in origin, or may 
be a development of a faulty method 
which causes rigidity of the tuning vocal 
apparatus when these high pitches are 
attempted. Nervousness also contributes 
to singing “off the pitch.’ The writer 
wishes to go upon record that in his opin- 
ion singing cannot be really “beautiful,” 
when it is above or below the pitch, and 
that in competitions, whether for solo 
voices or ensembles, the penalty for sing- 
ing off the pitch should be severe, and 
always justly administered. There is a 
tendency, on the part of some critics, and 
judges, to overlook or minimize this fault, 
especially where the voice is a particu- 
larly good one, or the style dramatic and 
thrilling. 


The “Beautiful” Voice 


HERE ARE differences of opinion 
among musicians, as well as among 
laymen, in regard to what is an “agree- 
able” or beautiful vocal tone-quality. 
However, there is no doubt that a jury of 
leading vocal teachers and professional 


newspaper music critics would come to a _ 
general agreement upon the quality of the 


voices of prominent singers such as Pon- 
selle, Gigli, Bonelli, Telva, Rethberg, 
Claire Dux, Ethyl Hayden, and many 
others who could be named. Voices may 
be “beautiful” yet show individual differ- 
ences of tone-quality. Individuality of 
voice and style are to be highly regarded 
and preserved, where they tend to artistic 
results, 

Professional “boy-choir” trainers show 
considerable differences of taste in regard 
to the “tone” of their trebles. Some in- 
cline to the “ah” tone, velvety, sweet, but 
rather colorless, and with but partial dis- 
tinctness in the ‘form’ of the other 
vowels. Others build the tone of their 
choir trebles upon oo, which is dark and 
rich, but limited in color; and: there is a 
lack of differentiation of vowel. Yet 
others get a free, sweet tone, with clear 
enunciation of the vowels, for the most 
part, but in forte passages, especially upon 
high pitches, abandon the lovely quality for 
the sake of force of sound. 

Undoubtedly among the, professional 
critics and the cultivated musical public 
there is a general agreement that that 
person is a great artist who can create, in 
word and tone-color, the illusion of fidelity 
to the meaning and the emotional content 
of the verbal and musical text, and yet 
continue to emit musical sounds (rather 
than use, at times, more or less harsh 
noises) and to exhibit a sostenuto and 
legato style of song wherever and when- 
ever such a style can be appropriately 
shown. For the true “vocal” music of the 


old masters and certain moderns, 
sostenuto and legato style of emissi 
delivery is imperative. Let the n 
dramatic declaimer attempt a 


Haydn or Handel aria, and his ¥% 


shortcomings at once become ap} 
In order to arrive at such a mastery 
emission and skillful use of beautif 


for expressive purposes, the student 


have been trained to listen with kee 


centration to tone-effects in his own 


and in the voices of others. 


Tone-Color 
Me vocal students, on b 


study, have no conception of 
meant by vocal “tone-color.” Sue 
to be trained to listen to the teac 
fine singers, to the tones of orches 
struments, especially the strings, 
flute, and clarinet, to the French ho: 
to the various “stops” of a good 


organ, with the thought of how e 
in and of itself and in con 


“sounds” 
with some other type of tone. Nex! 
should listen to the sound of their 
voices 
vowel-form, and “color.” 

The student may get assistance it 
regard by listening to the natural ¢ 
of the principal vowels in English, 
brightness of E in “feet” as com 


with the dark tonal shade of the ¢ 


“food.” In the practice room 4 
should always think the pitch, force, y 
shape and color he is to secure, | 
emitting any sound, and this on scal 
chord exercises as well as upon voc 
Holding the tonal concept firmly in 
and willing to realize it in sound, © 
self-drill which greatly a 
progress of every pupil who tak 
trouble so to exert himeelf. He cot 
the sound emitted with his prey 
formed concept, and, if it is not all 
he wishes, it is for him to analyz 
, problem and discover in what part 
he prevents his body from being 
enough to realize for him, at least 
considerable degree, ,his good c¢ 
Then he repeats the process, 
taking care to keep the necessary 
tion of non- rigidity of body, parti 
at the tongue, jaw and lips, throughe 
process, 4 
Little by little good “listening” 
correct “doing” will build up a vocal 
nic by and through which, without 
sciously doing anything directly 
vocal instrument as such, the artist | 
is able to give himself up to the e 
sion of those ideas and feelings — 
have come to him through an inte 
and sympathetic study of the word 
music, and (in opera) of the charai 
represents and the circumstances in 
he finds himself. 


m4 


as to pitch, quality, stead 


“What Is It 


bh pISCOVER exactly what the pupil is 
about while instruction is being 
is one of the most difficult problems 
nting the vocal teacher. Naturally 
structor believes that he has put his 
sition in terms so clear that no one of 
ry intelligence could fail to under- 
it and be able to act upon it with fair 
s. Yet often the audible result of 
ipil’s effort is not satisfactory, and 
ful questioning reveals that because of 


” listens with an open mind, one di- 
for the time of previous convic- 
upon the particular topic under dis- 
, possesses an honest desire to get 
the teacher “what to do and how to 
"and has faith that the present in- 
filetor is able to give that knowledge, he 
t expect good results. 

le sincere, conscientious: teacher, know- 
ajthat students differ widely in mental 
tiemotional make-up, as well as in what 
Husually called “vocal gifts,” will 
Weh carefully for every reaction, every 
Gfession by the pupil of thought or 
eine in word or tone, which will show 
wither or not he has understood the 
wblem and the instruction given in re- 
“ai to it. 

here is a possibility that the pupil has 
ulreally “listened” to the teacher’s words, 
wivocal illustration, or has done so in 
ji a manner as to grasp but a part of 
‘hir meaning. 

eachers make a serious mistake by get- 
ij into a rut in the use of a sort of 
‘gon” in the teaching room; limiting 
mselves to a fixed and somewhat nar- 
|list of phrases and illustrations. With 
e pupils these work well; with others 
so well; with others, not at all. It is 
‘the teacher constantly to devise fresh 
Ss of getting at the mind of the pupil. 
‘study of the pupil's bodily attitude, 
ression of the eyes and of the face 
eral, will sometimes reveal that the 
- is more or less inattentive, and 
something that is being said or 
or his instruction. He may even 


@Ghe Daily 


Us suppose the case of a Chinese 
born in Hong Kong of upper 
rents, from whom she receives the 
areful training accorded a daughter 
rich. This girl, when grown, will 
the Chinese language as used by her 
and their immediate circle with 
fluency than any other language 
‘have studied. But had she been 
n infancy to England, and been 
up there, with English foster 
she would have spoken with the 
uency the English language as used 
with whom she was constantly 
to realize fully the influence 
daily speech habits upon the singing 
_ The teacher sees the pupil, say, 
week for a thirty minute session. 
“practices voice” (whatever 
mean to him or her) two hours 
This daily practice period is often 
een the items of tone produc- 
upon various musical figures, 
e music of vocalises and songs, 
ne words of “texts” and work- 
“Snterpretation.” Subtract the 
upon learning the music for 
and the accompaniments for 


.cover the ground. 


All About?” 


be wondering, “What is it all about?” It 
is then imperative that the teacher shall 
change his tactics, use a different set of 
phrases or new illustrations, believing that 
there is of a certainty some avenue of ap- 
proach to the mind of the pupil, and that 
it is his business to discover and use it. 

First the interest of the pupil must be 
aroused. He must be led to “want to 
know.” Then his power of concentration 
must be built up by use, satisfaction, rest, 
and, again, use. 

Everybody likes to do the thing he can 
do well. When a student is so managed 
that he feels he is making discoveries of 
what and how to do for himself, and get- 
ting results in tone, he feels pleased and 
is ready to continue to work. “Telling” 
is not “educating.” Divide and subdivide 
a problem, if it offers difficulty to a mind 
dealing with it for the first time. Get 
down to basic things. Do not make prin- 
ciples of mere “devices.” Properly con- 
sidered, “devices” are merely means of 
making correct application of fundamental! 
principles of voice production and use. 
Every device in teaching should be re- 
lated to the underlying principle, first in 
the mind of the teacher, and then in the 
mind of the student. Garcia, when over 
ninety years of age and still teaching in 
London, once told the late Frederic W. 
Root that he had abandoned many exer- 
cises and devices he once used in his teach- 
ing. “Now,” he said, “it is about thus: 
‘Control the breath, render the tongue 
supple, and—sing.’” 

Very simple. Yet those items, consid- 
ered as fundamental principles, practically 
A teacher of strong 
personality, thorough musicianship, high 
intelligence, a complete understanding of 
the fundamentals underlying good tone 
production, and enormous experience, as 
in the case of Signor Garcia, or Chevalier 
Francesco Lamperti, can work wonders 
with but few teaching tools. Those of 
the profession not so highly endowed and 
developed may need many more.» All of 
us need to be constantly on the watch for 
aids and helps in teaching got from the 
lessons we give. The teacher, as well as 
the pupil, must “listen” more keenly every 
day. He must learn more intelligently to 
relate what he hears in the pupil’s voice 
to the underlying cause, so that he may 
apply the appropriate remedy for wrong 
thought and conditions. 


Speech Habit 


vocalises and songs, and there is not much 
left for gaining knowledge of and facility 
in the correct use of the vowels and con- 
sonants. 

So, against the comparatively short 
period given to the mastery of vowel and 
consonantal formation and emission, we 
have daily several hours of the student’s 
life spent in a more or less incorrect use of 
the voice in speech. That which is gained 
in the short lesson and practice periods is 
too often largely undone by wrong use of 
the voice in daily conversation. 

The correct use of the English language 
as regards pronunciation can be got 
through consultation of the dictionary, and 
the imitation of correct models. 

The vowel is the “voice,” and the voice 
is the vowel. No vowel, no voice; poor 
vowel, poor voice. Weak, ineffective artic- 
ulation of the consonants makes it difficult 
to sense the singer’s meaning. The vowels 
appeal to the hearer’s feelings, the con- 
sonants to his intellect. 

Properly considered, the singing voice is 
an extension of the speaking voice. Hence 
the importance of beginning the study of 


(Continued on page 680) 
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TWO BEGINNERS’ BOOKS (6r'tiass 


THAT WILL HOLD ANY CHILD’S ATTEN- 
TION THROUGH THEIR STYLE, WORDS, 
PICTURES, AND GENERAL ATTRACTIVE- 
NESS. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
THE PIANO 


BY JOHN THOMPSON 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


A perfect and complete method from the 
very easiest to the:end of the first grade. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


TO THE PIANO 
~ 
JOHN THOMPSON 


LET:S PLAY 


By>VIDASROPRER. Eye. 


RHYTHMIC FIRST PIANO SOLOS WITH ILLUSTRATED TITLES 
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To Follow or Supplement Any Beginners’ Book, Teachers Have Scored 
Great Success with the Following 
FIFTY SELECTED STUDIES 
Compiled by John Thompson 
KEYBOARD FROLICS, Bks. 1 and 2. 
By John Thompson. 


MELODIOUS STUDIES ‘ 
By Edwin Decevee (Grade 2) 


First Velocity Studies. 


Descriptive circulars will be sent on request or you may examine any 
of these publications “on approval”. Your dealer can supply. 


Schroeder «Gunther. Inc. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


6 EAST 45TH ST. NEW YORK 


ideal Keyboard for Class or Individual Teaching 
j | Four Octaves « Chromatic « Tone Producing « Instructive 


SCHOENHUT’S SCHOOL PIANO 


Tones are produced on steel plates, accurately tuned to 4-40 pitch, 
greatly increasing the interest in lessons among young pupils. Small 
and compact in size, classes can readily be formed in small rooms and 
pianos can be carried from room to room by the leather handle. 


Length, 30% In.; depth, 18% In.; total height with detachable legs, 
3236 In.; weight, 26 lbs. 


Write for prices and complete details to 


THE A. SCHOENHUT CO. 


East Hagert and Sepviva Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PIANORHYTHMS 


by LEMA MARGUERITE DAVIS 
National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. 


New! Nothing like it ever published! 
Gives little children actual experience in 
rhythm, melody, and harmony at the pi- 
ano before the introduction of finger drills 
or note reading. Invaluable training in 
fundamentals which is of absorbing in- 
terest and delight to children. Endorsed 
by leading authorities in piano pedagogy. 
For class or private use. Price, $1.00. 
Ten days examination privilege. Money 
refunded without question if not satisfactory. 


H. T. FiTzStmoNs COMPANY 
Dept- 3, 23 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


HARMONY BY MAIL 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons. 
Small monthly payments. 
Send for Prospectus and Rates. Mss. corrected. 
Music composed, send poem for estimate. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


«HALF PRICE » 


on your first order, to introduce our 

large catalog of songs, sacred songs, 

ballads and piano teaching material. 
Write for thematic catalog. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS, Dept. E, 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif, 


entury 


SuretT Music 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music. It’s 15¢ (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lectiohs at your dealers, or write us. 


= Century Music Poblishing Co. 
PAIR a 
(a iy ; ¢ 
ED 


American 


LEGION BUDDIES 


BY DAVID GOLDBERG, 
Barry Post 83, Phila. 
Official Anthem Dept. of Penna. 
Now ready for distribution 
Sensational-—Spirited—Stirring 
Band 75c.. Orchestra 50c., Piano 
copies with words 25c. 
Copies may be obtained from 


American Legion, Dept. Hdats., 116 S. 3rd St., Phila. 
a 


254 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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A Page from Organ History 


By JEANETTE KiryAN 


Y FIRST organ lesson! Never 

shall I forget my dazed condition 

at the introduction of so many 
complicated mechanisms and bewildering 
names. Nor shall I forget my amaze- 
ment when in my early hours of practice 
I inadvertently used the crescendo pedal 
instead of the swell pedal! How I wished 
that I might have learned to play when 
organs were simple things and that I 
might have been promoted to more ad- 
vanced styles as my technic improved. 
But, since I could not do this in fact, I 
did it in fancy. I-asked the Muse to take 
me back to the simplest organ. 

“But we didn’t call it an organ then,” 
said the Muse. “We called it ‘hydraulus’ 
because water pressure was the motive 
power. Ctesibius of Alexandria was the 
first one to discover this principle, back 
in about 300-250 B.C. His pupil, Hero, 
applied it in arranging a row of pipes in 
the order of their scale. This merely had 
‘sliders, corresponding to modern day 
to produce the tone. Not until a 
century and a half later was there a key- 
board, but even then you would not have 
enjoyed playing an instrument with so 
blatant a tone. It had great popularity 
and widespread use at feasts, public games 
and contests, especially at Rome, since 
the people of that day liked its blaring 
shrieks.” 

“Then,” continued the Muse, “I am 
afraid you would have been physically in- 
capable of playing the pneumatic type of 
organ which originated in Constantinople, 
about 500 A.D. It was played with 
clenched fists or elbows. The keys were 
six inches broad and required great force 
on the part of the ‘striker of the organ.’ 
In spite of the fact that organs were very 
clumsy and unwieldy, with noise 
their chief characteristic, they were in- 
troduced into the church by Vitalian in 
about 666 A.D, Since the secret of stops 
had been lost (and was not rediscovered 
until after the Middle Ages) all the pipes 
spoke at once. That is, the only way to 
limit the sound was to silence various 
pipes by means of the fingers or hands. 

“Needless to say, such a noisy instru- 
ment could not have been used by the 
Christians until their religion had received 
state recognition and their worshipping 
could have more freedom than was pos- 
sible in the cramped quarters of the cata- 
combs and other hiding places. The func- 
tion of the organ when first introduced 
was to thump out the plain song before 
the congregation sang, or to give the priest 
the tone for chanting. Sometimes the 
organ was played merely as a curiosity 
to attract the congregation. This type of 
organ, however clumsy it was, affected 
our modern harmony in that ‘the possi- 
bility of sounding two or three notes gave 


stops, 


being 


rise to a combination of melodies called, 
from the instrument which suggested it, 
organum,’  Ortigue, therefore, calls the 
organ the ‘creator of harmony.’ 


Inventiveness Encouraged 
ae be HE NEXT period also is eliminated 
as your starting point,” said the 
Muse, “since from the ninth century down 
through the Middle Ages the organ player 
was the organ builder. While this caused 
considerable variety in building, so that a 
stranger could scarcely play an organ, it 
gave rise to numerous improvements due to 
the combination of builder and player in 
one man. Up until about the twelfth cen- 
tury the compass had been very limited, 
but we find the monks and priests (who 
were mainly the builders and players) 
increasing the compass, using two man- 
uals, making a start towards pedals and 
even putting in a manual to be played 
with the knees. Now there was the pos- 
sibility of a four note chord—one note 
with each fist, one with the knee, and one 
with the foot. Stops were rediscovered 
so that the wind could be cut off from 
any row of pipes at will. In 1499 Crantz 
made the keys smaller so that the octave 
was broader only by one key than the 
present day octave. There was also an 
increase in the number of pipes, so that 
there was greater variety in registration. 
“Their miniature organ, called a ‘positive’ 
because it was placed in a certain position 
to be played, could ibe moved to wherever 
it was needed. This positive was later in- 
corporated into the organ proper and be- 
came known as the ‘choir organ.” Often 
the keyboard for the choir organ was in 
back of the player, so that it was most 
unhandy. Are you contortionist enough 
to play one of these?” asked the Muse. 
I agreed that we had better look further 
for my starting point. 
“Barly organists had so little part in the 
church service that they made their repu- 
tations as musicians by means of house 


organs and clavichords. The earliest or- 
ganist of any fame was Francesco Lan- 
dino, an Italian, born 1325. Church music 
by this time was beginning to have some 
prestige. Landino was crowned by the 
Doge because of his success in a contest 
with Pesaro, organist of St. Mark’s Ca- 
thedral, Venice. 
for Laridino that he did not compete with 
any of the later masters of St. Mark’s, 
that is, Willaert, the Gabrielis, Merulo 
and others, as he might not have been so 
successful. 


Specialized Forms 


RGAN was the first instrument to 

develop a special style of composi- 
tion. In many countries during the sixteenth 
century this style influenced composition 
both for secular and sacred purposes. This 
was when the Netherlanders came to Italy, 
bringing with them their style of fugue and 
counterpoint, which they used in every 
conceivable way, ricercata being their 
favorite form. This form has been handed 
down to the present day, the latest example 
being J. S. Bach’s ‘Musical Offering,’ 

“During this same period of improve- 
ment in style, essential improvements were 
made in the most costly part of their organ 
—namely, the bellows. Hans Lobsinger 
of Nuremburg invented frames which not 
only saved wear and tear on the bellows 
but made a steadier wind pressure. When 
the further improvement of lead weights 
for wind pressure were used instead of 
the variable weights of human beings, as 
formerly were used, they thought they had 
a splendid organ indeed.” 

By this time I had about decided that 
my plan was not as practical as I had 
hoped for, since I would not have cared 
to have played any of the crude instru- 
ments up to sixteen hundred, and after 
that they were about as complicated as 
ours, with the disadvantage of inferior 
mechanical features. But the Muse could 
not be stopped. 


RxeGAL, Ol’ PORTATIVE ORGAN, USED IN PROCESSIONS IN THE EARLIER STAGES OF 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE ORGAN, 


It is probably fortunate ° 


“Organs were assuming an imp 
position,” she continued, “for, with 
crease of stops and improvements i 
lows, came all kinds of accessories. 
tremulant was one, which ‘though 
intended as an improvement was <¢ 
a detriment since it was so noisy. 
coupler and super-coupler which — 
simply take for granted today were 
leap ahead in that they gave fresh 
to performances. Still most of th 
gregational singing was unaccom 
except on festival days. The trained ; 
ers were accompanied on the positive 
of organ. However, the art of 
kept pace with the improvement 
instrument. 


Antagonism Toward the Organ 
“T) O NOT think that the orga 
universally looked on with 
Many were the councils that regulat 
use of organs in the churches. Some f 
it to be played at masses; some for 
that the playing of the organ should 
the place of singing the words 
Creed or Gloria. Church music 
whole had become so tainted that 
Council of Trent, in 1562, would 
abolished all church music, so tr 
says, had not Palestrina’s masses 
‘models of purity of manner.’ Hen 
is called the ‘Saviour of Church Mi 
“When people in those days objé 
they did it very vigorously. Under C 
well’s orders, in England, many 
organs were entirely demolished by | 
of soldiers. Some of them even maf 
in while the people were worshipping 
started tearing down the organ. 
“Luther was another leader who, - Ww 
he favored music, objected to the us 
the organ, saying, ‘You see papistical 
in organs, Jingene and vestments.’ — 
“But, in spite of all opposition, of 
were more improved and became 4 
sential part in church worship, 


_are today. Pneumatic action in the be 


was invented by Barker in England. 
ing to obtain support there, he too 
invention to Paris where its merits 
appreciated and used in 1841. As 
as 1850 Doctor Gauntlett applied elect 
to the key action. This was very SI 
perfected and is now almost univer 
used. 
“So,” concluded the Muse, “insteai 
complaining about complications 
tricacies of our present, almost mec 
cally perfect instruments, you might b 
feel as Praetorius did as far back as 
He said, ‘We cannot sufficiently than! 
mighty God that He has vouchsafé 
great a gift to man; and that He @ 
us to control with hands and feet st 
structure so that it sounds His p 
adorns His service and moves mank 
Christian contemplation,’ ” 


‘ETUDE 


DIFFERENT hymn-singing may of- 
en be improved only by group prac- 
jee and instruction in essential funda- 
ieals: for, if the congregation is rooted 
| |pedantic, halty manner of singing, the 
mmist-director (however eager for im- 
mement) cannot provide adequately 
his leading at the organ. Class in- 
rition to the congregation, carried on 
juch gatherings as will allow somé 
nily explanations and group singing 
ritice, may disclose to advantage the 
vAmic movement and emotional poten- 
aly of hymns. 

t us look first to the words of a hymn 


[ 


i how mood, meter and inflection 
i idicate approximate tempo and 
Minic pulse, how movement from word 
y lord and line to line is rhythmically un- 
elating, and how the meter and inflection 
“il a spirited buoyancy. Then let us 
at frankly the comparison between such 
adin ‘and the idling, halting, dragged- 


ujeffect often inflicted by congregations 
Ijfiging the same lines. In reading a 
le, we do not deliberate over and stress 
ly syllable, and drawl out the last syl- 
i of every line. But in hymn singing 
(flo just this. Plainly any semblance to 
| movement of verse is denied 
jire hymn singing is of the traditionally 
elmtic sort. 

he rhythmic pulse of music structure 
$fere to be interpreted. Aside from a 
ajte understanding of time the average 
ividual knows nothing about the rhyth- 
1)pulse hidden away within the beats of 
lusical measure. In the slow moving 
\\i singing, accented and unaccented 
/s are frequently stressed alike, each 
yable drawn out, and phrase points made 
ting place and playground for indivi- 
lil idiosyncrasy. Therefore it behooves 
hjcongregation to learn to follow the ap- 
ujcimate tempo disclosed by the natural 
nyement of a verse as read and to syn- 
nize the musical pulse and the metrical 


4 a knowledge of what constitutes 
phrasing is vital to maintaining 
and momentum. Usually there is 
chi interruption of tempo at phrase points 


Supervised @ongregational Hymn-Singing 


By Hans HoERLEIN 


and too often a display on the part of 
certain members of pet habits, for instance, 
the tendency to be the last to let go. Music 
structure provides for breathing adequate- 
ly, because correct phrasing will snap off 
the voice where it should come off, just as 
the last beat of the phrase is intoned. The 
breath may be caught in time to resume 
singing, as the music indicates, without in- 
terruption. Granted there be some con- 
cession to breathing, and to holds where 
indicated, such pause should still be judi- 
cious compared to the flagrant abuses usu- 
ally indulged in. 

There should be no emotional fervor at 
the close of a phrase nor does the last 
syllable have metrical stress. Such syl- 
lables slip off the tongue easily and should 
be cut off as promptly. Sharp phrasing 
is the proper phrasing. There is no con- 
formance to musical structure nor artistry 
in the dillydallying so often observed. 

Lastly there is the emotional content of 
the hymn to be considered. Analyze the 
hymn and note that besides the mood of 
the verse the music itself evidences cer- 
tain characteristics of emotion. At what 
place and how often the voice ranges to 
a high point indicates the intensity of 
mood. The hymn most expressive of joy 
and exaltation may begin with the voice 
pitched at the top of its range, or quickly 
reaching it, the tide of the voice ebbing to 
a lower range only to rise again and again. 
A hymn may begin with the voice at 
normal range, successively rising and fall- 
ing but always leading to a point in the 
hymn where the range is the highest and 
where the greatest intensity is felt. 

There is in every hymn this wide range 
of tone. And somewhere is evident the 
point of emotional intensity which is easily 
stressed by the congregation. The organ- 
ist meanwhile leads the expression in dy- 
namics and lifts his congregation along 
through the points of stress and to the 
high spot by supporting organ crescendos. 
So any hymn giving evidence of real in- 
spiration will be improved in the singing 
by such analysis and the congregation will 
find the solace and joy which only full 
participation can give. 


: ©Ghree Important Notes 


the three notes B, C and D, near 
snter of the pedal-board, are treated. 
of the heels on these notes wher- 
ossible—favored in Europe and 
ly in France, famed for its ex- 
organists—is a practice worthy of 
adoption. 

- is an exercise pedaled in two 
. The first shows the predominent 
' the toes; the second, and better, 
illustrates how smoothly things go 


the organ, became popular. 


E. A. B. 


when the heels are frequently employed. 


A lal 
Experiment constantly in your pedal 
study. Pedal the same passage or study 


Or measure in as many ways as you can 


devise. 


“hen Pan produced those melodious tones from his beloved reed, no 

t in envy the other. gods and mortals hied themselves to the river bank 

then applied to Pan for lessons. 

For the sake of durability pipes of horn, 
ivory and wood were soon substituted for the reeds.” 


Thus the syrinx, that early ancestor 


—He.ten W. Ross. 


ornonszoe 


For 
Quiet 
Operation 


quently installed in homes and 
lustrated above. 
It requires little space, gives 


liable operation overlong terms of years and brings 
out the full power and richness of the organ tones. 


Bulletins and list of users on 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


ORGAN 
POWER 


HARTFORD, 
DEPT. 


§ 


Ti Qrobtoruns sosmoothiy 
and quietly that it is fre- 
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One 3H.P.andone5H.P, Orgobloinstalled) %) @ 
in the apartment of Mr. Archer Gibson, 
257 West 86th Street, 


New York City 


apartments as ile 


efficient and re- 


request. 


CONNECTICUT 
; -@ 5554 


New -- PIPE ORGANS -- Used 


Builders of pipe organs for church and studio. Ef- 
ficient, up-to-date used instruments on hand at all 
times, priced very reasonably. We also rebuild and 
modernize tracker and tubular organs, additions of 
stops, couplers and chimes installed. Yearly care 
of organs. We solicit inquiries. 


Delosh Brothers =-=- Organ Experts 
3508 105th Street Corona, L.I., N. ¥. City 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL 
OF ORGAN PLAYING 


Courses in Church Organ; Concert, Municipal and 
Residence Organ; Theatre Organ. Post-graduate in- 
struction, Normal courses. Summer classes. Specially 
Instructors of ability 
Enrollment any time in any course. 


designed organ studio building. 
and training. 
Catalog. 

210- 


E. NORTH SEVENTH STREET 
ALLENTOWN, PENN. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME 


BE INDEPENDENT 


Make Money Quickly - Easily 


Our New Temperameter and Beat Gauge 
with recently revised and simplified course 
makes you master of the Tuners’ Art. 


WRITE TODAY For 32nd YEAR FREE BOooKLer 


BRYANT SCHOOL auctst?wicrican 


oh 


4 Fly? 


The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


(Austin ORGANS} 


Are Built to One High 
Standard of Excellence 


From our instruments within 
the means of the sma!] Church 
up to such a large Organ 
as our installation in the 


SALT LAKE TABERNACLE 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
“Write Us’ HARTFORD, CONN. 
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INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME? 


Easily—Substanti ally—P leasantly 
Take Subscriptions for 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
— Write for particulars — 
1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Write to us about anything in this line 
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MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: At the Monastery Gate.. . Diggle 
Piano: Romance .........Tschaikowsky 
ANTHEMS 


(a) Ye Shall Dwell in the Land, ; 
. Stainer 

(b) O Love that Casts out Fear, 5 
Timmings 


OFFERTORY 
Give Me a Heart of Calm Repose, 
Risher 
(Tenor Solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Marche Triomphale ..... Becker 
Piano: Minuet in) ©... 2.02. . Beethoven 


i 


Organ: Marche Militaire... .Saint-Saens 


Piano: Pilgrims’ Chorus .:.... Wagner 
ANTHEMS 
(a) O Lord, How Manifold.....Barnby 
(b) Lord of the Harvest, Thee 
Wretilailin so srslkten ccieeteeics Brackett 
OFFERTORY 
IRETLOSDECHION Vit mepurieuse laa aieotele Hogan 


(Organ solo) 


POSTLUDE 
Organ: Processional March. ..Frysinger 
Piano: Marching to Peace.....Roeckel 
(Four hands) 


UZOQNMM, K4zmd4 


— ee 


PRELUDE 
a The Fairy’s Dream............McCollin 
y (Violin, with Organ or Piano Accpt.) 
N ANTHEMS 
T (a) Great and Marvelous....... Farmer 
(b) Praise to God, Immortal 
Y Praise fsa see elena tee Stults 
N OFFERTORY 
I AY Hynintof Thanks sme «mn. nee Protheroe 
N (Alto solo) 
T POSTLUDE 
H Organ: Allegretto in E-flat Read 
Piano: Poem eekoc sce tavens ccteaets Rebe 


te 


WHEN IN NEW YORK make Presser's New York Office your musical 


Send your correspondence in our care. 


headquarters. 
'with' musical information, etc. 


+ « 9 « 
Chuirmaster's Guide 


while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: The Angelus .........Rockwell 
Piano: Sweetly Dreaming ...... Aletter 
ANTHEMS 


(a) Let the People Praise Thee. .Carter 
(b) Hear Us, Gracious Lord, 


Mendelssohn 
OFFERTORY 
Be Glad, Ye Righteous.........- Marks 
(Duet) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Postlude in D........ Scarmolin 
Piano: Romance d’Amour ....... Kern 


PRELUDE PRELUDE 
OrcamniLove: (SONgias «relat areca Drdla Organ: Andante Pastorale ....Galbraith 
Piano: Impromptu, Op, 142, No. 2; Pianox) Intermezzo 7). o.6. ae Beck-Slinn 
chubert 
E ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
I (a) We Praise Thee..... eb eaee Hosmer (a). We Shall Go Out with Joy. .Baines 
(b) Awake, My Soul, to Sound (b) On Our Way Rejoicing......Stults 
G HisSPraise <c\oermisoenseiteeeite Pike 
H OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
Ty lsh Gibacr “Em cLotifof AU Parker Thy Will be Done......-.....4. Speaks 
H (Alto solo) (Soprano solo) 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ) March man @naau tamer te: Read Organi Minalegim (Creve ae ee Harris 
Piano: Triumphal March ....... White Pianov” Berceuse’ ch Sen 2acc Spendiarow 


PRELUDE PRELUDE. 
Organ: Valse-Serenade ....Drigo-Nevin Organ: Offertory in G Minor. ..Hosmer 
F Poanor wDaplnie Vii» see e sens Stoughton Piano: Prelude in G Minor....deKoven 
I ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
F (a) Sweet the Moments....... Donizetti (a) Wall: extol Rheety ei siete Coerne 
T (Men’s voices) (b) Praise the Lord, O My Soul..Smart 
E (Db) Praise Ye the Father...... Gounod 
OFFERTORY 
E OFFERTORY Jitstias Ati ern eeeshata ee Hawley 
N Love Divine, All Love Excelling.. Stainer (Tenor solo) 
T (Duet) z 
H POSTLUDE 
POSTLUDE Organ: Postlude in G............- Read 
Organ: Recessional .........- Sheppard Piano: Andante Religioso, 
Piano: Serenadé’ tyek. <r nace Chaminade Lautenschlaeger 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 


Organ: Song of the Angels... . Williams 
Piano: Prize Song (from “Die 
Meistersinger”’) 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Prayer of Thanksgiving. . Netherland 
(b) It is Good to Give Thanks.,Ashford 


OFFERTORY 
Thanksgiving \: seervn lennon omer Pease 
(Baritone solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organr Angelus 55 2/0. Sooke Lieurance 
Piano: Love Dreams ........... Brown 


PRELUDE 


Cradle Sonoeente ene eae MacFadyen 
(Violin, ’Cello, and Piano or Organ) 


ANTHEMS 

(a) Great and Marvelous ...... Turner 

(b) God be in My Head....... Colborn 
OFFERTORY 

If with All Your Hearts........ Roberts 
(Soprano solo) 
POSTLUDE 

Organ: Hymn of the Nuns....... Wely 

Piano: O Thou Sublime, Sweet 

Kyvening: Stat i ct.c custo ore Wagner 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 
for examination upon request. 


You will find a hearty welcome and intelligent, experienced, courteous service. 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., Steinway Hall, (57th St. and 6th Ave.,) NEW YORK CITY, N, Y. 
Home Office to which all Orders and General Business Correspondence should be sent: 
THEODORE PRESSER CO.,, 1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


of. 


Let us serve you in every way 
Examine the latest novelties from the catalogs of Presser 


Co, and its affiliated companies, Oliver Ditson, Inc. and the John Church Company. 
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No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published, ] 


. I am much interested in the theater 
unit type of organ, especially the 
I have read with profit Mr. Barnes’ most ex- 
cellent book the “Contemporary American Or- 
gan” but he devotes only one chapter to the 
Unit Organ. I have also read the Lang and 
West book, “Musical Accompaniment of Mov- 
ing Pictures.’ I cannot find specifications of 
Unit organs in “The Diapason” or “The 
American Organist.” Can you aid me in 
securing some books on the subject and sev- 
eral typical stop lists of three and_ four 
manual instruments of the unit type?—R. W. 

A. Since the organ you mention is made 
within a very short distance from your home 
city (at North Tonawanda, New York) we 
suggest a visit to the factory and a request 
for specifications from the company. 


. I am planning to take wp the study 
of organ, preparatory to church work. It 
will be necessary for me to do my practicing 
on a@ reed organ except for one day a week. 
How can I secure a pedal arrangement for 
a reed organ so that my practice at home may 
be of value?—M, A. H. 


A. We do not know of any pedal-board - 


attachments for reed organs, other than those 
used on reed organs regularly thus equipped. 
To ascertain whether it is practical to add 
them to your instrument you had better con- 
sult an organ mechanical expert. Two manu- 
al reed organs, with pedals, are available. 
Used ones may be frequently secured at re- 
duced prices. Occasionally, used pianos with 
pedal board are obtainable. 


Q. In “Suite for Organ” by Seth Bingham, 
first movement, Cathedral Strains, second 
section, the following measures appear: 


The last two measures 
Will 
you advise me how to go about securing a 


Are they correct? 
seem especially discordant to my ears, 


church position? Many times in the past few 
years I have discovered, too late, that 
churches were in need of an organist. How 
ean TI learn of such vacancies without appear- 
ing to try to oust the acting organist? I 
have thought of letting it be known that I 
would substitute during summer months and 
other times when sickness and so forth causes 
an organist to miss service, but again comes 
the question, “How can I do this ?’—Protes- 
sor. 


A. We have played the movement from 
the Bingham Suite a number of times and do 
not find anything incorrect or objectionable 
in the passages you mention. They are, of 
course, discordant, but not objectionably so. 
Be careful in the last measure to make the 
rallentando and diminuendo, which will aid 
the effectiveness of the passage, and soften 
the apparent harshness, Let it be generally 
known that you are looking for a position. 
It would, of course, not be ethical to apply 
for a position not vacant, but if your desire 
for a position is known it may lead to your 
being advised of vacancies. It is entirely 
proper for you to let it be known among or- 
ganists that you are available for substitute 
work, You might try advertising occasionally. 
Perhaps your organ teacher can aid you in 
securing a position. 


Q. Will you tell me where IT can secure 
“The Organ,’ Stainer-Kraft, and name the 
price? What have you to suggest for a boy 
who is intensely interested in the organ, but 
cannot arrange lessons at present? I am 
seventeen years of age and am studying piano. 
We have an organ in the one theater in our 
city, but it is closed and the owner does not care 
to allow teaching on the organ. Will you 
also please tell me the principal difference be- 
tween a reed organ and a pipe organ?—V. G. 


A. The book you mention, “The Organ,” 
Stainer-Kraft, may be secured from the pub- 
lishers of THr Erupp for ninety-four cents. 
Our suggestion is that you continue your 
piano work until you can arrange for organ 
lessons, Perhaps you can arrange for prac- 
tice in one of the churches if an organ has 
been installed. You might be able to have a 
set of pedals attached to your piano, or secure 
a two manual reed organ with pedals.  Fre- 
quently used ones are available at reduced 
prices. The principal difference between reed 
and pipe organs is the tone quality. In pipe 


RGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By HENRY S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 
Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 
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‘the hymns, and, not being at all musit 


ng 


organs the tone is produced by wind 
into a pipe, with or without a reed. — 
reed organ the tone is usually prody 
wind suction through a reed, 


a 


Q. Our church has been offered a % 
hand organ for $1150. Specifications 
closed. It is represented to be about 
years old. We would appreciate your 
of the organ, as far as you can tell 
description. Would you consider this | 
gain at the price?—G. D. K. q 

A. We, of course, do not know 
dition of the organ you are offered 
strument of fourteen sets of. p 
motor, for $1150 is certainly a good 
in good condition and otherwise satisf 
We have, however, reason to believe th 
is more than eighteen years old. Thi 
dicated to us by the compass of the 
58 notes, compass of the Pedals, 27 
larger Great Organ and smaller Swell ¢ 
and the limited number of coupl 
three. We would not be surprised if it 
to be thirty or more years old. Y 
find out the age by communicating Ww 
builders, if you can give them the nami 
church where the instrument was 
installed. 


Q. Can you give a short note on th 
organ, as I fail to understand it? 

can you give me the title and pub 
a@ small book describing the modern or 
have some large books but wish a book | 
venient size suitable for class teaching.— 


A. A Unit organ is an instrumé 
which a “long’’ set of pipes is made 
duty” for two or more stops. As an ji 
tion, a Bourdon 16’ of 97 pipes pro 
following stop effects; 


Bourdon 
Stopped Flute 
Flute d’Amour 
Nazard Flute 
Piccolo 


all being derived from the one set of 
the different pitches being secured by 
a different portion of the foae set. J 
is carried out with other tone colors, 
stops are also duplexed by being used 
than one manual and in the Pedal org 
is not an ideal system for a large 

For your class teaching you might 
gate the following books: ‘The Con 
rary American Organ,” Barnes; “The | 
Organ,” Skinner; “Modern Organ 
Bonayvia-Hunt; “Organ Stops and é 
tistic Registration,” Anudsley. All 0 
may be secured from the Publishers 
ETuDnE, 


Q. For years I have attended an 
Church noted for its splendid and hea 
gregational singing. Visiting minis: 
becn surprised and wondered why the 
im this particular church should be 8 
better than in their own churches, 
ganist, who has been with us over 
has made a study of hymn singing, 
choosing tunes within the compass of 
age voice. During the time he has 
ganist in this church he has got 
a large number of our best tunes 
played them in such a way that we 
ply had to join in. Our minister al 
the choice of the hymns to him. 

About two years ago a new rector e 
our parish and from the first took ov 
choosing of the hymns. Sunday afte 
day we now get hymns never sung bel 
us in owr church. I asked our organi: 
was the trouble with our hymn singi 
is getting worse every Sunday. He @ 
me that our new minister was now 


not stutly the tunes but took his hy 
a book of words only. Recently we w 
tune to two of our hymns in the same 8 
When I called the ministers attentio 
he said he had not noticed it during 
ice. When he chooses a hymn his 
sideration is the words, and, when 6 
ist has the choosing he thinks mostly 
music. So I come to my question, 
should choose the hymns, the organist 6 
ister ?—A, W. 

A, The rector has the right to choo 
hymns. It is unfortunate that his 
cise of this right has interfered wil 
congregational singing. Perhaps he 
not object to familiar tunes of the same 
being sung to the hymns, where the sp 
tunes are unfamiliar, and familiar one 
available, as is frequently the casé 
he will agree to this when an unfamilial 
appears the organist will be at lib 
ascertain whether a familiar tune is ava 
and use it. This would probably also 
the necessity for singing the same t 
in the same service. The rector, 
would be interested in the words 
hymns selected. It would be fortunate 
ever, if he took an interest in the tunes, 


you can have the’ advice of one of the 
it conspicuously successful organizers of 
jibands in the United States—absolutely 

Mhe House of York offers a method per- 
diy G. C. Mirick, Upper Iowa University, 
Hi proved to be amazingly helpful to music 
ieall over the country. 


vad SHOWS NEW, 
SFE BOOK EASY WAY 
Is—How to Organize and Train 
which will be sent free to all 


is book offers help- 
s on how to stim- 


Sijgestion 
SWie interest of pupils, 
Mpand school officials. No 

2 Simply mail this 


» INSTRUMENT CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| Musical Joys with 
fi} Weymann Mandolute 


| a played just like a mandolin, but excep- 

Silly easy to hanule, with the exquisite Weymann 

‘hat appeals to all who hear it, 

3) 80, a beautiful instrument, cur- 
le sides and back, $36 

aid strips, only . . 

i for illustrated folder giving 

| ae description of Style 30 and 

g famous Weymann Guitars, 


; H.A.Weymann&Son, Inc. to 
2 Dept. E-9 v 
& Filbert a3 


10th 
Philadelphia, 


cK Ifit isn’t a Weye 
mann, it isn’t a 
Mandolute. 


La 
AT ALL GOOD music STORES 


Let LUDWIG 


mplete Outfits $5-62 


ia 
le complete and simple instructions supplied with a 
anyone can quickly and easily organize a 
Children respond with enthusiasm to these 
ion instruments and receive valuable basic 
all advanced forms of music. Simple, successful 

truments, fully explained in free book, ee 


Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 


> Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
F ook gives a complete course in 
Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 

id for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 
AX¢L CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


1 PIANO ACCORDION 


“The World's finest and most popular” 


‘exclusively different—Excellent in per- 
give satisfaction. Each in- 
faepomparicd with a 5-year guarantee. 
if not write us at once for il- 
and complete description of our 9 


BROS. 71 3rd Ave., New York City 
the best accordions are made” 
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BAND AND OrcHESTRA DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 629) 


gloaming oh—my darling when the—lights 
are dim and low and-d—the quiet shadows 
fall—ing softly come and soft—ly go. 


Breathing and Bowing Correctly 


OO MANY players are permitted to 

play until out of breath and then te 
breathe without regard to the musical de- 
sign. A dozen violins all bowing dif- 
ferently, or a dozen clarients, each breath- 
ing at a different place, can absolutely dis- 
tort a phrase, causing it to lose all sem- 
blance of form and beauty of outline. Long 
tone practice will enable the players to sus- 
tain each phrase properly. With the 
added attention given by marking the 
breathing places wherever any uncertainty 
might exist, or by indicating the phrases 
clearly in conducting, this important prob- 
lem might readily be solved. 

Correct breathing is absolutely essential ; 
yet it constitutes but a single phase of 
artistic phrasing. Giving to each phrase 
the proper crescendo or diminuendo (de- 
pendent upon whether it is an ascending or 
descending phrase), rounding out each 
phrase of a slow movement generally with 
a ritardando, beginning a phrase (in a slow 
movement) which commences on an up beat 
(or fraction of a beat) with a lingering 
effect, employing a proper amount of rubato 
—these mark the difference between the 
well-trained, artistic organization and what 
might be termed “just another band.” 

The following example is taken from 
O’Neill’s Knight Errant Overture which 
was played by many bands last year: 


Andante sostenuto 
ae ten. 


Gres ae 3 sis rrsgea 


eo ==—<—_ = 


Here we find four simple rules of phras- 
ing exemplified in the markings shown: 

1. Begin a phrase (in a slow movement) 
which opens with an up beat lingeringly, 
with a retardation, 


Gone 


By Kari W. 


OME supervisors evidently think of 

S good vocal tone in the same way that 

children often think of good manners. 

On all ordinary occasions the manners are 

atrocious; but when there is “company” 

one says “Please” and “Excuse me” and 
“No, thank you!” 

So in many schoolrooms the tone quality 
is ordinarily harsh and nasal, the intona- 
tion terrible, when syllables are being sung 
or any kind of drill engaged in; but when 
some particular song is being sung, and 
especially when it is to be given in public, 
a special kind of tone is demanded by 
the teacher. Often, under such conditions, 
it is as difficult to secure as are “company 
manners” in the average home. 

A violinist, like Heifetz or Kreisler, is 
always thinking about beautiful tone, no 
matter what he is playing. It is a de- 
light merely to hear a great artist tune 
his violin, for even in tuning he is con- 


2. Play an ascending phrase (unless 
otherwise indicated) with a crescendo. 

3. Make the longest note the climax of 
the phrase. 

4. Round out such a phrase with a 
slight ritardando and diminuendo. 

Though the writer heard a great many 
organizations play this overture in various 
state contests he heard but few give these 
phrases any semblance of the beauty which 
they possess. Composers cannot fill the 
pages with numerous minute indications re- 
garding the proper performance of their 
music. They expect something more than 
technical facility from those who may un- 
dertake to perform their music. It would 
also be almost impossible for the engraver 
to find space for the many indications the 
composer might wish to set down on the 
score, should he undertake to set forth a 
detailed interpretation of his music. 


The Final Touch 


HEN WE say than an organization 

plays “with expression” we mean that 
it displays emotion, good style, finesse. Mere- 
ly getting all the notes in their proper 
rhythmic relationship does not constitute 
a good musical performance. I have heard 
an organization play an intricate tone poem 
with meticulous exactitude in regard to 
metrical rhythm and the proper evaluation 
of each note; yet the performance was en- 
tirely lacking in sentiment and vitality, in 
short, in musical expression. No emotion 
or sentiment had been breathed into it, and 
it became merely a technical study. In- 
stead of being thrilled the audience was 
left cold. 

The school bands and orchestras can be 
no better than their directors, for they dis- 
play the strength and weakness of their 
directors. The best that the director can 
give is therefore none too good, consider- 
ing that his responsibility is the creating of 
an ever larger and more intelligent musical 
public through the agency of the school 
band and orchestra, 


(olor 


GEHRKENS 


sciously producing beautiful tone. This 
ought to be the case in every schoolroom 
in the country when singing lessons are 
given. Not only during the song singing 
but also while engaged in sight-singiig 
practice or in any kind of drill, the chil- 
dren ought to be producing tone that is 
always beautiful and in tune. And there 
is no reason why this should not be so. 
It depends almost entirely on whether or 
not the pupils are trained to listen to their 
own singing. Nothing is so important in 
singing as good tone and correct intonation; 
and both of these depend upon listening. 
No patent method is required; no teacher 
trained in any special vocal procedure; 
but simply a consistent and continuous 
insistence that music is no good unless it 
is beautiful and that the way to tell 
whether one is producing beautiful tone 
or not is to listen, listen, LISTEN! 
—School Music. 


“I am no prophet, but had I a prophesying gift, I think I would risk 


a safe word about music. 
streets, into courtyards, 


I would say that if you can bring music into the 
into museums, into railway stations, 


into every 


place where crowds go and pass from, you can again and again rout scepti- 
cism, drunkenness, and ill-health. You can get a long way toward solving 
half your troublesome modern problems.”—GorDON CRAIG. 
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~ after trying 
all makes of 


ANY A TIME, in your 
favorite movie palace, 
you ’ve listened to Tony Sar- 
li’s soothing saxophone. For 
Sarliisafeatured performer 
with the VitaphoneSym- 
phony orchestra, This great 
artist began his musical ca- 
reer at the age of nine and 
was playing concert solos at 
twelve. Within a short time 
his talents were in demand 
for America’s greatest 
bands and orchestras — the 
famous bands of Weil, Innes 
and Pryor, and both the New 
York and St. Louis Sympho- 
nies. His broad experience 
and the exacting require- 
ments of his professional 
work add tremendous sig- 
nificance to his unqualified 
endorsement of the Conn 
saxophone. 


Choose a Conn at the very 
start for quicker progress 
and surer success. Choice 
of the greatest artists. The 
acknowledged leader for 
more than half a century. 
Yet Conn is constantly im- 
proving. Newest models set 
», still loftier standards for 
tonal and mechanical 
excellence, 


Sensational 
New Alto 
Saxophone 

Now Ready 


? See the new Conn Alto Saxo- 
phone at your Conn dealer’s. 
An even finer saxophone than 
the instrument Sarli_ endorses, 
A marvel for speedy action, 
easy playing and brilliant tone, 
Or try a new model Conn Trom- 
bone, Trumpet, Cornet — each 
the pace- -setter in its field. 


Write for Free Book 


With all their superior features, 
Conns costnomore. Home trial. 
Easy payments. Write for free 
book on theinstrument of your 
choice. Mention instrument. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
913 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Worlds Largest 
- ‘Manufacturers of 
BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
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THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


HRASES, slogans and proverbs, used 

often enough, have been known to 

wreck empires. A simple saying, con- 
stantly used, sometimes has tremendous 
results in every line of human endeavor. 

The slang phrase, “playing second fiddle,” 
has done a lot of mischief in violin educa- 
tion, for it has prevented many a promis- 
ing young violin student from reaching 
his full musical stature. Every teacher or 
director of a pupil’s orchestra, ensemble or 
knows how difficult it is to get our 
young violinists to play the second violin 
parts. This is a great pity, for a year or 
so spent in playing second is of the great- 
est benefit to the violin student. 

The aversion of students and amateurs 
for the second violin comes from two 
principal causes. In the first place the 
young student considers playing “second 
fiddle’ a badge of inferiority. It gives 
him an “inferiority complex,” as the psy- 
chologists say. He feels that he does not 
amount to much, that he is only “second 
class,” instead of being “first class.” And 
if there is anything which we Americans 
love it is the “first class” in anything, 
whether it is a hotel, a steamship, a radio, 
or a violinist. 

The queer thing in this connection is 
that players of other instruments rarely 
feel the same way about playing the second 


class, 


parts. Students of wind instruments, for 
instance, do not object to playing second 
flute, or second trumpet, or second clarinet, 


as young violinists do to playing second 
violin. 

The second violin is the pariah of or- 
chestral parts. Nobody wants it. So much 
is playing “second fiddle” hated that, in 
making up the programs for amateur and 
Phe concerts, the directors quite fre- 
quently list all the violinists participating 
simply as “violins” and do not divide them 
into firsts and seconds. In professional or- 
chestras, the violins are properly classified 
under the head of firsts and seconds, since 
professionals do not have an aversion to 
the second parts, as do students and 
amateurs. 


The Tempting Tune 

HE SECOND reason why almost all 

students prefer to play first violin is 
that it is more interesting and enjoyable. 
Everybody likes to play the “tune” part. 
The first violins are playing the melody 
the greater part of the time, and it is this 
which gives the young violinist a thrill. He 
is willing to admit that the second violins 
are necessary to an orchestra, just as a 
horse is necessary to a rider; but he much 
prefers to be the rider. So he does every- 
thing he can to get out of playing in the 
second yiolin section, and very often suc- 
ceeds. But it is to his everlasting loss in 
musical training and development that he 
does so, for he loses thereby an immense 
amount of the finest musical knowledge and 
discipline. 


Second 


A great composer once said, “If all 
would play first violin, we would have no 
orchestra.” The violin student should con- 
sider it a rare privilege to play the second 
violin part for a year or two, or even 
longer, in an orchestra or ensemble which 
plays music of a good class. Playing sec- 
ond will help his time and give him steadi- 
ness and rhythm. It will make him musical 
and help him to count rests. Second violin 
parts as a rule contain many double stops 
and broken chords, also considerable pis- 
sicato work. The student therefore gets 
much practice in these important branches 
of technic. Schumann, in his “Rules for 
Young Musicians” says, “Singing the 
inner parts in a chorus makes one musical.” 
Playing second violin parts does the same 
thing for the young violinist. 


For Acquiring Musical Acumen 
HE FIRST violin part is, as a rule, 
the easier to comprehend, if not to 

play, for the melody part of any composi- 
tions is naturally the most “obvious.” It 
is the “tune part.” Playing the second 
violin part, in music of any difficulty, re- 
quires exact musical knowledge. There are 
rests to be counted, double stops to be 
played in tune, and passages and rhythms 
which cannot be superficially guessed at 
“by ear.” 

My own personal experience in doing 
much second violin playing in my boyhood 
student days taught me the great value of 
the second part. At the time I was not 
aware what it was doing for me, but later 
I came to realize of what great service 
it was in giving me a broad and sure foun- 
dation in music. When I was a boy violin 
student, my teacher organized a_ string 
quartet, and gave me the opportunity of 
playing the second violin part. We played 
twice a week, with two hour rehearsals, 
and the musical bill of fare consisted of 
the string quartets of Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven with modern quartets occasion- 
ally. I played the second violin with this 
quartet for about four years, and I have 
always felt that the work gave me a liberal 
education in music. 

Playing the second violin in a good 
string quartet is one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities which can come to a young violin- 
ist and as such should be eagerly embraced. 
The string quartet is the highest type of 
music; it is the foundation of the modern 
symphony orchestra, and familiarity with 
its instrumentation gives the young musi- 
cian that basic knowledge which can be 
obtained in no other manner. 

The viola part in a string quartet also 
gives the student similar beneficial knowl- 
edge and development. Every violin stu- 
dent should study the viola at least to some 
extent. The technic being practically the 
same as the violin, the only difficulty in 
the way is the mastery of the viola clef 
which does not take long in the case of a 
bright student. I have known talented vio- 


Fiddle 


lin students to pick up enough viola playing 
in three or four weeks to be able to play 
the viola part in a Haydn quartet. With 
such ease can the violin student master 
the viola that it is like learning two instru- 
ments for the price of one. 


Double-Stops Simplified 

HE TEACHER of a pupil’s orchestra 
é should always rotate the violin merh- 
bers of the orchestra in playing first and 
second violin, so as to give all an oppor- 
tunity of learning to play both parts. If 
the orchestra is composed largely of begin- 
ners, and there are many double-stops in 
the second violin parts, a good way to sim- 
plify the chords is to have the seconds who 
sit on the right at the stands play the upper 
notes of the chords and those who sit on 
the left, the lower. In this way the double 
stops, which are difficult at first for begin- 
ners on the violin, will stand a chance of 
being played in reasonable tune. The more 
expert of the seconds may be allowed to 
play the chords as written, if they can do 
so in good tune. 

Usually in an orchestra of young begin- 
ners the seconds play so badly out of time 
and tune that they spoil all which the rest 
do, and the general effect is awful. In 
such cases it is often best, especially in pub- 
lic performances, to have all the violins 
play the first violin part, which, in very 
simple music, may be mastered more easily, 
and to rely for the accompaniment on the 
piano. As the young players become more 
expert, a second violin section can be built 
up. 

Second violin parts in arrangements for 
symphony and grand opera orchestras, 
string quartets, and so forth, are much 
more interesting than those for dance or- 
chestras and orchestras playing very simple 
grades of music. The reason for this is 
that in these more advanced arrangements 
the seconds are not constantly pinned down 
to simple, accompanying chords. They 
sometimes play the melody part for a few 
measures in unison with the first violins, 
or they have interesting counter melodies, 
striking bits of accompaniment, and other 
special effects. 

In dance music and theater- arehests ar- 
rangements, student orehestra compositions, 
and so forth, especially those made by 
American arrangers, the second violins, 


with the assistance of the viola, are mostly 
employed in furnishing the harmony of the 
composition, leaving the melody to the first 
violins and the wind instruments. 

It is arrangements like the following: 


to which second violin students object. 
They protest against the monotony of this 
endless succession of chords. 

However, the student should be willing 
to do a great deal of work of this kind, no 


matter how tiresome it is. He 
from it exact time, perfect rhythm, 
tone, a feeling for harmony, and the: 
to play double stops. a 
In dancing, which is a twin sister of 
sic, the beginner must go through a 
less succession of steps of uniform 
ter before he can dance with gre 
precision. This gives him the 
dancing in perfect time, of kee 
step to the music. Much pract 
ond violin playing does the same thin 
the violin student. He should not 
second violin playing as a _ bore 
nuisance, but as a privilege which 
wonders in building up his musical 


Purchasing a Violin” 
By A.E. Rice 


Ir you have decided to take up tt 
of the violin and have not as yet ] 
an instrument of your own, take hi 
not go to some shop and let some 
you one unless you know what you 
ing. There is nothing that can look 
and be actually worth less than ¢ 
new violin sold for its shininess. — 

It is a wise thing for a novice 
buying a violin, to get the advice | 
honest violin instructor on some pi 
violin that has tone, quality, and w 
ship such as to be worth the pric 
for it. As a rule I would rather 
some second-hand store or pawn-s 
an imstrument that is worth w 
would much rather buy a rosi 
dusty, age-worn old violin with a ch 
resonant tone than a new one w 
but does not “sing.” 

Any reliable violin maker of 
man, can, for a few dollars, restore 
beauty to the old violin. , 

I once purchased from a countr 
smith an old violin for the sum o 
dollars, which later proved to be a 
old instrument, worth several ti 
sunt. ; 

There are many good old violit 
away in hopeless despair of ever 
in the few dollars asked for 
seems to me these old violins hay 
personality. 

It is not necessary to pay ‘ big 
order to obtain tone-quality in a 
one really knows how to judge 
where to look for them. + 

Often parents purchase for their 
ster, about to take up the study of th 
an instrument which would disheat 
discourage anyone who would at 
play it, let alone a beginner. It is 
take to think that anything is good 
for a beginner. No beginner ca 
satisfactory progress on a violin P 
no tone. 
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| THE musical world today almost 
where one goes it is quite a common 
»to hear the owners of fiddles make 
jes concerning them, since they won- 
hether theirs is a genuine Stradiva- 
These inquirers also wish to know 
hing about the great maker of that 
cular violin. 


©@he Great Stradivarius 


Why All the World Knows Him 
By Percy B. Prior 


his work grew in mastery from decade to 
decade, till, mellowing into the majestic 
certainty of genius, he outdistanced all his 
rivals. He made Cremona famous. 

Forty years ago a great lover of music 
decided to go on a pilgrimage to his 
master’s city and render homage before 
his shrine and workshop. 
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When the Curtain 
Falls Audience and Performers 
Are Highly Pleased With These Fine 


Musicat Ptays FOR AMATEURS 


Those Interested are Offered Examination Privileges on Any or All 


Hearts and Blossoms 


Alas! The church that had sheltered : Betty Lou 
begin with, the number of Stradi- his remains had been pulled down. The A Comic oes ie Two Acts A Comic Opera, ua Three Acts 
‘aus violins in the world is known and street in which he had live ; E LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 
d, for their creat h lai ly Tt af , es panes Music by R. M. STULTS Music by R. M. STULTS 
; reator has lain nearly ye house was unmarked. In Cremona as cecalecte WoniclORICReR SCREEN D6 ed chinese idsiekits olaah tabi aoee 


fy died at Perpignan, so loved his 
i that he ordered in his will that the 
rument should be buried with him, and 
‘sorry command has, unhappily, been 
Wyed. 

gat is, of course, passion run mad, and 
true love of music; and it should be 
wiul, as it should be to entomb any 
rpiece of art. The spirit directing 
Ma sacrifice is a survival of the instinct 
2 caused a king’s widow, favorites, 
es and horses to be buried with him 
itis funeral. Strads were made to play 
ier been before heard. So rare are they 
they have histories as strange as 
on. 
e of them was kept untouched in a 
tia museum for half a century, next 
ilen in a solitary farmhouse in an Italian 
wage for thirty years, then preserved in 
iflass case in a shop for another lifetime, 
4), finally, sold for ten thousand dollars 
tE gland, where its present value must 
it least three or four times as great. 
th thousands of dollars apiece, all 
violins were the creation of that 
citizen of Cremona, in Italy, who 
d there ninety-three years before death 
his loving labors in 1737. He brought 
of making a fiddle to its highest per- 
, and the secret died with him. He 
for his work, toiling humbly in the 
rooms of his house, a tall, thin, bent 
n, always in a white nightcap, with 
= leather apron covering his clothes. 
an to put his signature on his in- 
s from the time he was 16, but 
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no one seemed to know of the man who 
had made the city’s name glorious through- 
out the music-loving world. “Upon my 
oath,” said the cabman, “I assure you they 
never made fiddles in Cremona!’ 

In the Cathedral the sacristan was light- 
ing the candles on the altar, and the 
traveler asked him where Stradivarius was 
buried. “Oh, signor,” was the smiling 
answer, “Thank the blessed saints and all 
the martyrs, Stradivarius is not dead! 
The good lawyer is alive and in excellent 
health.” : 

Another cabman actually drove him to 
the house of this Stradivarius, a modern 
lawyer, and, on the mistake being explained 
to him, called to a passer-by for aid. Do 
you know anything of one Stradivarius 
who makes fiddles?” he cried. A little 
crowd collected, puzzled, willing to help, 
but more inclined to laugh. They had 
never heard of a Stradivarius who made 
fiddles, now or in any other day. 

At last the real house was found, and 
Stradivarius was asked for. “He doesn't 
make fiddles here; ‘he is dead!” was the 
answer to inquiry. Finally someone un- 
derstood and spoke of a certain professor. 

“Who is the professor?” demanded the 
Englishman.” 

“The Professor Stradivarius who made 
violins,’ was the reply, “but ever so long 
ago, inhabited this house. But we cannot 
tell which room he died in.” 

They know more of Stradivarius in 
Cremona now, for at last, though his grave 
is gone, and his possessions are scattered, 
they have raised a tablet to his memory. 
And even the children of the city know 
that a king of men once dwelt among 
them. 


ple in their "teens and twenties. <A 
soprano, two mezzos, one alto, three 
baritones and a tenor and two couples 
having no solo work are required for 
the main characters. The chorus may 
be any desired number. 

Price $1.00. Orchestra Parts for Rent 


Barbarossa of Barbary 
A Two-Act Musical Comedy 
Book by FRANCES BENNETT 
Music by DAVID BRITTON 
The main roles are one soprano, one 
mezzo-soprano, two basses, two bari- 
tones and two tenors. Any number 
may be used in the choruses ot 
Pirates, Yankee Sailors, Algerian Girls 

and Spanish Senoritas. 
Price $1.00. Orchestra Parts for Rent 


The Crimson Eyebrows 
A Fantastic Romance of Old 
China in Three Acts 
By MAY HEWES DODGE and 
JOHN WILSON DODGE 
Two sopranos, one contralto, three 
baritones, and one bass are required 
for the principal characters, The 
choruses of ladies and nobles of the 
court, soldiers, etc., may be any 

worthwhile number. 
Pricé$1.00. Orchestra Parts. for Rent 


although 
there need be no limitation to the 
chorus, The cast calls for two so- 
pranos, two mezzos, two altos. two 
tenors, two haritones and one bass 
Price $1.00. Orchestra Parts for Rent 


not require a large group, 


The Marriage of Nannette 
A Comic Opera in Three Acts 


Book by 

AGNES EMELIE PETERSON 
Music by 

LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


Carries a romantic charm and_ flavor 
closely associated with the atmosphere 
of France and of Spain in the 
eighteenth century. 

Price $2.00. Orchestra Parts for Rent 


Briar Rose 
An Opera Fantasy in Prologue 
and Three Acts 


Book by 
AGNES EMELIE PETERSON 
Music by 
LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
There is the magnificence of medie- 
val and fairyland pageantry in this 
brilliant operetta. Opportunity — is 
given for the use of groups of juniors 
along with senior participants. 
Price $1.50. Orchestra Parts for Rent 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILA., PA. 


Everything in Music Publications 


1712-1714 Chestnut St. 


Send for Free Descriptive Folders 
on Musical Plays for Amateurs 
and Operettas for Juveniles 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


161 West 57th St., New York 


Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 


Finest Modern Violin Outfits 
$20.00 and up 


Bows -=- Cases -- All Accessories 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed 


ety VIOLIN 


Old and 
New 


Makers of World Renowned 
‘¢Gemunder Art’ Violins 
\ Send for Catalog E, 

119 West 42nd St., New York 
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Also 
Outfits 


America’s Famous Violin House 


4 of the 17th, 18th and 19th Centuries 


SEND just $1 for handsome big 
catalog (Part I, 210 pages) of 
Wurlitzer violin collection, greatest 
ever assembled. _ Uniquely inter- 
esting. Postpaid. 
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ETUPE ADVERTISEMENTS 


NcrEsS” and “methods” in the 
of stringed instruments leave one in 
der at the little use made of the 
) with beginners, especially consid- 
; importance later on in the develop- 
muscular correlation. How many 
inged players studied long months, 
s, before we realized the really 
ntal principle of successful violin 
playing—that the two hands must 
ependently of each other, that the 
must be firm, with fingers press- 

on the strings, that the right 
be flexible and relaxed. 
experience in cello teaching has 
i conclusively (to at least one teach- 
‘ 


Use of Pizzicato in (ello Geaching 


By CHARLES POORE 


er) that a sure way to establish the rudi- 
ments of technic is by the use of the piz- 
zicato. Let the pupil pluck the strings 
lightly and flexibly, with the fingers of the 
right hand, while he presses down the 
fingers of the left hand firmly on the fin- 
ger board. Thus from the very first lesson 
he gains freedom of movement between the 
hands. 

Often teachers use the pizzicato a little 
before giving the pupil the bow. But the 
use of this device is without point unless the 
underlying philosophy of stringed instru- 
ment playing is kept clearly in mind. 
Doing this will enable the pupil to learn 
correctly from the beginning, and what he 
learns in this way he will never unlearn. 


“In spite of all efforts, since Beethoven's day, to widen the scope of 
e orchestra by enlarging its instrumental resources, little of real impor- 
tance to music has been accomplished.’—THE VI10LINIST. 


are Bulletins of Splendid 
Buying Opportunities. 


LA UII ad 


124 W. 42nd Street 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 


New York City 


. Pe 


THE MODERN “REMINISCENT” COMPOSER TAKES A BOW— 


Startling results if the calls for the composer really should be answered in person. 


SEPTEMBER 1931 
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COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED 1885 — GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Founder and Director 


For the Beginner, Ambitious Amateur and the Professional 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, and Public School Music, leading 
to Degrees. Teacher’s Training Courses including supervised practice teaching. 


Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras 


and Concert Band. Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95. 


Dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Illustrated Year Book Free 


Germantown Extension 


123 West Chelten Avenue 


1 SCHOOL of MUSIC 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Doc. Dean 


E. F. ULRICH 
Associate Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 

HIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and al] other 

Instruments, from the Children's Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons. Distin- 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees. . 

Orchestral Instruments taugbt by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. ‘ 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, ete. — Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
Course. Dormitories—Branch Schools, 


Write for Catalog 


No High School Education required except for 
|Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


VOICE 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
j Huntingdon, Pa. 
School Music Course, with degree and state 
nition. 

ing in voice, piano, violin, pipe organ. 
2 symphony orchestra—Glee Club for 
nen, 


Public 

rec 
Tra 
I 


men and 


ser Musie Building. 
Science, Education, 
and Finance, 

on request, 


Home 


Catalog 


AN IMMEDIATE 


SUCCESS 


Theodore Presser Co. 


> 
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dena, Calif. 
IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street. Tulsa, Okla. 


FLORENCE GRASLE CAREY, 


Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O. 
way, Chicago. 
MRS.LAUD GERMAN PHIPPIN, 


STRELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 
CAROLINE D. THOMAS, 1220 


FACULTY OF FIFTY 


HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 


By PRESTON WARE OREM 
Price $1.25 


Brief, Simple, Vital, Practical, New and Distinctive 


Lays a strong foundation for future musicianship by giving the main essentials of the subject in such 
simple, understandable and interesting manner that it will prove invaluable in the class or for self-help work 


SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC BOOKS 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


(As Originated by the late Carrie Louise Dunning) 


NORMAL FACULTY and TEACHERS’ CLASSES 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas; A == i 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington Seminary, ae ee Htal Mott Goetis.ted se ae 
CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 103 Eliot Street, Detroit, Mich. EB 
JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon; San Francisco; Los Angeles; New York. 
DORA A. CHASE, 44 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 76 E. 79th St., New York Ci 
ADDA EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, O.; Cincinnati; Toledo; Indianapolis, Ind.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Pasa- 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
SUE OLS MARSALIS GLENN, Amarillo Conservatory of Musical Arts, Amarillo, Texas; Mexico City (in Spanish) 


Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing. Michigan. 
HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422" Battery St., Little Rock, Ark.; 13434 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, College of Music and Arts, Dallas, Texas; Wichita, Kans.; 10320 Walden Park- 


1115 Grant St., Denver, Colorado, July 27. : 
ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave. Ri h id, Va. J : 
VIRGINIA RYAN, 76 East 79th Street, New York City. 7 oa See 
“¢ ok ee. Bs San ane Tex. 
ee St., Charleston, West Va. 
GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 West Coal Ave., Albu . M. i i 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 E. 11th St, Oklahoma Chae Obl. ee 


FOR INFORMATION AND BOOKLETS: Address THE SECRETARY, 
76 E. 79th Street, New York City, or the nearest Normal Instructor 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 


BROAD AND REED STREETS 


1870 ZECKWER-HAHN 1931 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


Opera Class, Ensemble Courses, Frequent Re- 
citals, Radio Broadcasting, Ostrovsky Violin 
Class, Church and Public School Music, Two 


Orchestras—Juvenile and Advanced 
For year hook, address 
Frederick Hahn, President Director 


1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, ING, 
131 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Elementary & Graduate Courses. 
B. M. Degree Conferred by University 
of Pittsburgh 
Member National Association of 
Schools of Music. Free catalog. 


ROBERT BRAUN 


DIRECTOR 


Including 


John Quine -- Arthur Edward Johnstone -- Frederick Hahn 


COMPOSITION VIOLIN 


READ THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
OF THE ETUDE 
Perhaps they will bring some valuable mer- 
chandising suggestions to you. And 
you CAN depend upon them. 


ADMIRABLE FOR 
SELF-HELP | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


OF IMPROVED 
MUSIC STUDY 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 
(Appointed by Mrs. Dunning] 
160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon 


ity. 
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and address of the inquirer. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of written 
descriptions. photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 
The actual viele ieee be nee ‘ : 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication 0 e real maker. 
ee owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. 
can be obtained from the advertising columns of the Htude and other musical 


to say that this is impossible. 


publications.) 


Vibrato Problems. 

C, 1.—In executing the vibrato in the first 
and second positions, it is not best to let the 
wrist touch the neck and rib of the violin. 
From the third position on, the wrist can 
rest against the lower edge and the rib of 
the violin. 2. There are different methods 
of producing the vibrato. The best, in my 
opinion, is to rest the vibrating finger firmly 
on the string and produce the vibrations by 
swinging the hand trom the wrist. Some 
produce it by vibrating the fingers alone. 3. 
The movement of the vibrating finger causes 
a very slight deviation from the true pitch 
of the note, alternately lower and higher, 
but it is so slight that the ear gains no 
impression that the note is out of tune, 4. 
No, it is not harmful to let the first and 
second fingers rise off the string while yibrat- 
ing with the third. 5. You will save much 
time and. trouble if you will go to a good 
violin teacher and ask him to demonstrate the 
vibrato for you. It is very difficult to learn 
it from written descriptions only. I would 
advise you to wateh good violinists perform 
it whenever you haye the opportunity. 


Schweitzer Violin. 


D. BE. R.—The label in your violin means 
that the violin was made by Johann Baptist 
Schweitzer, in imitation of one by Amati, in 
Budapest, in 1814. Schweitzer was a Hun- 
garian maker of some note, who was a suc- 
cessful copyist of Cremona violins. An 
immense number of imitation Schweitzer vio- 
lins are on the market. I cannot give you 
the value of the violin without seeing it, but 
I have no doubt there are one or more dealers 
in old violins in Los Angeles, where you live, 
who can supply the information. 


To Tap or to Count, 


M. H.—Some violin teachers object strenu- 
ously to their students’ keeping time by_tap- 
ping. with the foot. Others approve. How- 
ever that may be, we often see players even 
in professjonal orchestras and on the concert 
stage doing this tapping. Personally I see no 
objection to it, except in orchestras in which 
the directors keep the time by beating with 
the baton. It would look rather Indicrous 
to see every man in an orchestra tapping 
time with his foot, except, of course, in 
the case of jazz orchestras where beating time 
with the heel or toe is part of the “jazz” 
game. The main point is that the tapping 
must be done very softly, so as to be inaudible. 
Some advise keeping time, when it is done 
with the foot, by moving the big toe, inside 
the shoe, without raising the foot from the 
floor, If you decide to abandon the “tapping’’ 
system, as your teacher advises, you can 
count, as piano students do. 


Supposed Stradivarius, 

M. BE. L.—It will be practically impossible 
for you to sell your supposed Stradivarius 
violin, unless you have a certificate from a 
well-known expert, giving his opinion that 
it is genuine. A Stradivarius violin is worth 
at present-day prices from $10,000 to $25,000 
(at retail), according to age, preservation, 
period, tone quality, historical associations, 
and so forth. There are millions of imita- 
tions; so it is not likely that yours is gen- 
uine. See advice to owners of old violins 
at the head of this page. > 


Flying Staccato. 


An Ervupn Devotee—Different violinists use 
considerable latitude, in playing the same pas- 
sages. So long as the artistic effect is good, 
the differing renditions might be entirely 
allowable. In the Minwet of the “L’Arlésienne 
Suite No. 1” by Bizet (Kassman arrange- 
ment) the first passage you send is specifi- 
eally marked ‘staccato volante,’’ meaning 
“flying staccato,’’ in which the bow leaves the 
string (bounces) between each note, The 
second passage you send could, of course, be 
played flying staccato also, but I think it 
would be much more effective played ‘firm 
staceato” (the bow not leaving the string). 
The passage is marked ff, and each note 
is to be played firmly, with emphasis. I quite 
agree with you that this passage should be 
played entirely on the G string, which would 
facilitate the bowing and give the robust, 
fortissimo effect desired. 


Two Violin Tones. 


D. K.—I cannot tell, without hearing you, 
whether you are able to produce a good tone 
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No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will ke published. 
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On the basis of these, the 
We regret 
The great 


The addresses of such dealers 


on the violin. I note that you say yol 
produce two kinds of tone, one kind a “si 
melody tone that is clear and pure, 
sounds perfect,’ and the other, “a tom 
every one plays and would sound all 
if you have never heard this clear, pure 
Judging from your description of yo 
tones, I should rather advise you to st 
the first variety. From your letter I 
judge that you have not heard much { 
professional violin playing. Try and 
all the good concert violinists that yo 
and try to imitate their tone. 


Theater Violinists. 


R. B.—I should not like to advise yo 
way or the other as to whether it wou 
sadvisable for you to make violin playing 
profession, unless I could know you aa 
you play. Under present conditions it is 
the most talented who can survive and 1 
a fair income. Why not consult one of 
best violinists in your city, one who i 
interested, and get his opinion of your t 
and your fitness for the profession 
Whether there will be the same deman 
orchestra musicians within the next few 
that there was before the advent of the 
phone and the “talkies” is any man’s § 
No one can give a sure prediction on 
point. In the large cities a certain 
of theaters never dismissed their orches 
and some of the smaller ones haye reins 
theirs. The American public has such a 
taste in music and amusements that anyth 
is liable to happen. It is quite conce’ 
that the public will in years to come 
to, patronize theaters which use “ea 
music,’ and then the orchestras will 
back with a rush, 


If Genuine. 


G. W. S.—Your Andreas Guarnerius } 
would be worth several thousand do 
genuine. See advice ‘to owners of suf 
valuable old violins at the head of 
column. 


Practice Violin. 


H. HE. H.—The violins for very soft prat 
referred to in the March Erupn, are k 
to the trade by various names, “mute,” “ 
tice,” “silent”? and so forth. These Y 
are of various types. Some have 
framework without top or back; othe 
a top with open back and sides. 
large music house can supply you. 


Seven to a Beat. 


W. L.—To answer your question I s§1 
have to have the time signature and 
complete measures in which the exa 
occur. 2.—If the figure seven is m 
above a group of seven 16th notes il 
time, it would indicate that the seven 
would have to be played to one beat. 
the notes would be played almost as fa 
32nd notes. 38.—In the second exam 
send the grace notes should be play 
the same strength as the principal 


Work for an Expert. 


_T. M.—The translation of the label in 
violin would read: “George Adam Kra 
violin and string instrument make 
Vienna (Austria), 1811” (the date 
made). _ Biographical works on violin mi 
give him only a line or two. As the ¥ 
of makers of this class depend solely 
perfection of their manufacture and 
you will have to send the violin’ to | 
pert to get an idea of its value. 


On Violin Making. ‘? 


T. B.—As a start in yiolin making 
might get the little work, “The Violir 
How to Make It, by a Master of the I 
ment,” also “Violin Making, by Walt 
Mayson.’’ You can get wood, varnis! 
all violin making material from any 
music house. a 


Glissando. 


D. D,—The passage you describe 
doubt a_ descending chromatic seale 
sando. This is executed with the 1 
finger which proceeds down the finger 
with a series of little jerks, half a 
a time. The bow is held firmly movi 
the string during this operation. The 
ing motion of the left hand and fingel 
the impression of a passage in stacca’ 
is quite difficult, and you could ha 
the idea of the technie by which it 


(Continued on page 675) 
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: Bion of desirable skills and atti- 
esthrough actual experiences and ef- 
sit self-expression. 

an achievement for any adolescent, 
ifeed, any adult, to master, in eight 
Alweeks, the complex technic of or- 
sil composition sufficiently to enable 
r her to create original orchestral 
wpitions regardless of merit. The 
olunity to lead a great orchestra in 
fjming one’s own work is a certain 
ave to still higher accomplishment. 
}} National High School Orchestra is 
i) its own home at Interlochen, con- 
ii} of sixty acres of woodland, with 
f) hundred modern buildings and In- 
olien Bowl, one of the finest outdoor 
dfs in America. It has no endowment 
endeavoring to become self-support- 


At tax-free non-profiting institu- 
jplonging to the boys and girls who in- 
“it. The students who attend the 
u| pay their own expenses, sometimes 


xy their schools or clubs. 


Leaders Codperate 
ONG the world-famous musicians 
ho have participated, gratuitously, 
2 activities of the National High 


. 


Plat Every child loves music is admitted 
i: but that every child likes to prac- 
2| a horse of a different color. How- 
4\this aversion to practice may be 
ajpme by a simple means. 

dre is A who likes to potter around the 
l/or a tool chest or a paint box and is 
iladapt at producing something along 
s|lines. But piano practice? Not so 
Here is B who practices like a Tro- 
id plays excellently. The teacher 


°| efforts. 
le piano. 

e effect upon the indifferent music 
{/ is startling, for nothing so fires the 
ve instinct of a child as the sight 


After this B displays talent 


MoUs teacher once said, “When 
upil comes to me and I am trying 
nine how far he has advanced, in- 
asking him to play some showy 
erely have him play a scale or 
any students who confidently at- 
fheult compositions can not play 
> properly.” 
S$ certainly true. A pianist who 
scales and arpeggios smoothly 
with all the different rhythms 


due to the thumb which is per- 
t unruly member of the hand. 
g exercises will help to make 
ss awkward: 


America’s Giant Strides in Dusic for Youth 


(Continued from page 625) 


School Orchestra, all of whom are enthusi- 
astic in their endorsement of the project, 
are Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Frederick Stock, 
Walter Damrosch, Henri Verbrugghen, 
Rudolph Ganz, Howard Hanson, John 
Philip Sousa, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, Leo Sowerby, Carl Busch, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Guy Maier, John Er- 
skine and Percy Grainger. 

For the National High School Orches- 
tra and the forty-five thousand school or- 
chestras within the United States, we can 
only say, “they are American, through and 
through.” They know they are not per- 
fect, and that they will never be perfect; 
nor do they care, so long as the joy of 
self-expression is theirs. They do not 
exist for the public. They exist only for 
the boys and girls of America, who are 
unmindful of professional criticism, for 
they are the descendants of pioneers, 
pioneering themselves in the greatest musi- 
cal awakening the world has ever known. 

How they will affect the future of 
music in America, let him who dares 
prophesy. And this Elijah is bound to see 
a cloud foretelling a richer harvest for 
American musical art, 


Ghe Ualue of Getting Pupils Acquainted 


By ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 


of another child playing well. The Josef 
Hofmann of today could never impress a 
nine year old as powerfully as could a nine 
year old “Josef Hofmann.” It is so in 
the very nature of things; youth naturally 
allies itself to youth in life, love, work 
and play. 

William James wrote of the necessity 
of allying oneself with everything of a 
like nature with the work in hand. Hence, 
pupils are urged to hear much music, to 
read much about music and to think much 
about music. Creating a favorable en- 
vironment is more than half the battle: 
and getting an indifferent pupil acquainted 
with an enthusiastic pupil is one way to 
accomplish this. 

With girls the same method of acquaint- 
anceship can be affected, but with extra 
care being taken: for girls are very sensitive 
to their shortcomings. However, approached 
rightly, they, too, are tractable and “good 
sports.” 


Passing Under the Ghumb 


By Earu C. JoNnEs 


Exercise No. 1: Open and shut the hand. 

Exercise No. 2: This exercise is done 
like number one, except the fingers are 
closed on the thumb. Repeat each exer- 
cise ten to fifteen times daily. 

Now for the keyboard exercises: placing 
the hand in position for playing the C 
scale, strike C, then E, both with the 
thumb. Next play C, then F, as before. 
As the pupil gains more proficiency the 
exercise can be extended to G, 

Later the first two exercises in Clementi’s, 
“Gradus ad Parnassum” (two of the most 
valuable in the book) and Philipp’s, 
“Passing Under the Thumb,’ should be 
studied. These are studies every aspiring 
pianist should master. 


PARIS, 


Selmer 


(Signed) 
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Let These Masters Help Improve 
Your Reed Section 


ach of these artists is conceded to be an authority on 
ofa E his instrument. 

booklet is equal to Ten Private Lessons! 

You will like these free booklets so well that you will want to place 
one in the hands of every one of your reed and flute players. 
Please indicate how many of each you need. 
obligation—really instructive—from 16 to 32 pages each booklet. 


You'll Play Better With a Selmer” 


The information contained in each 


No cost—no 


American Branch, H. Selmer (Paris) 


19A9 Selmer Building, Elkhart, Ind. 


You may send me, without obligation 

___“Instructive Talks to Clarinetists” By Alexandre Selmer 
___“Instructive Talks to Saxophonists” By Andy Sannella 
___“Instructive Talks to Flutists” By Ellis McDiarmid 

___ “Easiest and Best Positions for Playing Saxophone” 


By Merle Johnston 


(Title) 


(Address) 
(City & State) 


Ellis eACcDiarmid 


NEW ISSUES 


for the 


PIANO ACCORDION 


Arr. by Pietro Deiro 


Two Guitars—Song of the Volga Boat- 
men—Estrellita—A Media Luz—Tango— 
Accordionola—Fox Trot—and others, Send 
for List. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
“How To Play Jazz” . . $1.25 


_ A book to assist the amateurs in learn- 
ing how to play modern jazz. 
—er 


PIANO ACCORDION METHOD 
By Pietro Deiro .. . $2.00 


—= 
Catalog of 300 Compositions and list of 
Blues sent free on request. 


O. PAGANI & BRO. 


289 Bleecker St.,N. Y. Dept. E 


PIANO JAZZ 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear. 
Easy rapid lessons for adult beginners, Also Self-instruction 
system for advanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles. 976 
Jazz Breaks, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms, 
Artistic Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
in Latest Radio and Record Style. Write for free Booklet. 
WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
1836 W. Adams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library , 
School and Convent. 

Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, an 
where you can instantly 
findit. 

Send for list of 
most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing, New York 


WIOLIN STRINGS 
ETUDE BRAND— 


Nominally Priced Strings which are Popular with 

Students and Professionals 

Etude Brand E String (3 Lengths 
Etude Brand A String (2 “ 
Etude Brand DString (2 ” 
Etude Brand G String (1% 

PRESSER'S WATERPROOF 

RED BANDERO STRINGS 


Ee Avorn. oti BE Be. e=l0) 
Other Popular Brands Carried in Stock 
VIOLINS AND OTHER STRINGED 
INSTRUMENTS, ACCESSORIES, MUSIC 
STANDS, PITCH PIPES, BATONS, Etc. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


es 
ye 
Re 
). 


|| 1712-1714 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


PIANISTS 
WANTED! 


Changingtimes nowbring youagolden | 
opportunity. Amazing growthin Piano [3% 
Accordion popularity opens new money 
making field to pianists and organists. 
Same keyboard as piano. You master it 
quickly. Then watch your earnings 
grow. Accordionists are in demand 
everywhere ; in orchestras, for vaude- 
ville and radio and to teach this pop- 
ular instrument to others. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
Soprani is the acknowledged leader 
among the world’s finest Piano Accor- 
dions, Superb in tone; light and easy to 
play; superior in construction and dur- 
ability. Models to meet all needs. Some 
aslowas$90. Easy payments if desired. 
Write now for complete information 
and latest Soprani Catalog. 

SOPRANI INC, 
Dept. 901, 630 S, Wabash Ave,, Chicago 


SOPRANI 


OF NORTH AMERICA 
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ee BED LESSONS 
PLAY LIKE RADIO ARTISTS ! 


LEARN the latest Jazz Effects, Runs, Tricks, Fills, Real 
“Blues” Playing, Player Piano Jazz, Weird Stunts, Effective 
Basses, Hot Playing, Modernistic Jazz, Vaudeville and Record 
Styles, Futuristic Harmony, etc. HUNDREDS of effects! 
MAIL COURSES for BEGINNERS or ADVANCED thru 
the quick, easy—*‘Slone’s Simplified System’’. 
Write today for Free Booklet ‘‘Key to Success 
in Jazz’ and Special Low Prices. 
TEACHERS WANTED! Wonderful opportunity. 
New Loose Leaf method makes teaching easy and guaran- 
teesresults. Teach fullor parttime. Write for Special 
Teachers Proposition at once, 
SLONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 

2001 Forbes Street . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dept. F9 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS «»»LIT HOGRAPHERS 


PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estasuisHeoiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


woo ZIMMERMAN suc 
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Superior Instruction 


at 


Moderate Cost 


Courses in music leading to the Bachelor of 
Music Degree and the diploma in public’ 
school music are taught in an environment of 


wholesome college life. 


Modern dormitories, 


studios, recital halls, and complete equipment 


assure excellent results. 


request. 


Catalog sent upon 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean 


Lawrence Conservatory of Music 


Appleton, Wis. 


f Northwestern University 


d 1) | School of Music 
8 ry 


A University Professional 
School of highest standard. 
SCHOOL of 
MUSIC 


Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. All branches of Music 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 
Year 1930-1931 


taught. Liberal Arts subjects 
without extra expense. 


Bulletins Free © 
CARL BEECHER 
Administrative Director 
1822 Sherman Avenue 


Evanston, III. j 
The CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama—Music—Dance 
Established 1914 
OPENING SPRING TERM 


FEBRUARY 8, 1932 
Complete Catalog on request 


DEPT. 7 SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music, _ Courses leading to 

Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma and Certif- 

cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 

Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 
Bulletin sent free upon request 


W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Four year courses leading to Bachelor of MusicDegree. Instruction given. 
by well-trained and experienced teachers. For further information address 
ARTHUR E. WESTBROOK, Dean, Bloomington, Illinois 


SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC 


Arthur ©. Becker, Dean 
Offers courses in Piano, Organ, 
Voice, Violin, Drama, Com- 
position, and PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. Diplomas 
and degrees, Desirable dormitory accommodations, 
Address Dean, DePaul University Schoul of Music 

Dept. E-64 E, Lake St., Chicago 


Depts. Liberal Arts--Art—Law—Commerce--Secretarial Science 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Coeducational . . . Fully accredited. 40th Yr... 
All branches of music. Degree courses in Public 
School Music, Piano, Voice, Violin. 
on Chicago’s North Side. Our own dormitories ... 
Athletics. Expenses low. Write for free bulletin: 


School of Music North Park College 
Dept. E, Foster & Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Depaul 


UNIVERSITY 
EES. 


8 acre campus 


COLLEGE of FINE ARTS 


PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY 


(North Central Association) 


Standard Accredited Courses. 


Leading to 
Degrees: A.B., B.M., B.O., B.F.A.. B.P.S.M. 
Terms very reasonable — Fall Semester Sept. 9 
J. N. MeCash, Pres. -ENID, OKLA.—C. D, Hahn, Dean 


SS 

Do you take advantage of the many 
excellent merchandising opportunities 
which ETUDE Advertising Columns of- 
fer you? 


The Jazz Deluge 


arrangement of Wagner's immortal Overture 


To THE ETUDE: 

Being a lover and a student of the art 
of beautiful music I take the liberty to write 
this letter and feel that it should be pub- 
lished, 

About five o'clock one Sunday evening I 
turn on the radio. It seems as though every- 
where [ turn there is nothing but jazz. What 
are they playing? Well, one number is My 
Jesus As Thou Wilt, a hymn arrangement 
of Agatha’s Praycr from von Weber's “Der 
Vreischiitz,” jazzed. And so it goes all 
evening, 

Time for the 
to a_ station 
broadcast. 


Atwater Kent LUlour, I turn 
from which the program is 
The orchestra has just coneluded 
a selection and the soprano begins to sing 
the beautiful Jewel Song from Gounod's 
“Faust.”’ About this time another station 
“butts in” with a piece called The Tanning 
House, whieh | recognize as a horrible jazz 


to “Tannhiiuser.” 1 turn to another station 
to hear the Jewel Song without this inter- 
ference. Here also I hear the same jazz 
orchestra drowning it out by playing a piece 
ealled The Libra Storm, which I recognize 
as a detestable arrangement of Liszt’s Liebes- 
traum, No. 3, jazzed. And so on all evening 
long. Good musi¢e is drowned out by jazzed 
arrangements of the immortal classics. 

Thus we find the immortal, God-given music 


transformed into meaningless, hideous jazz. 
Is such music fit to be broadcast on “The 
Lord's Day?’ NO! It is bad enough >to 


hear it on the other six days of the week. \ 


It is time something he done about this., 


Lovers of beautiful music, get busy! 
something ! 
A lover of music .and an “Erupr Reader.” 
PAUL H. MERKLE. 


Do 


TEACHERS Rounp TABLE 
(Continued from page 631) 


after which she may put the hands to- 
gether, practicing each measure by itself. 

(2) Get the pupil’s mother to codperate 
with you in making practice a regular habit. 
The girl has no doubt acquired the habit 
of going to school regularly and accepts 
her school attendance and studies as pait 
of her daily routine. Put her piano prac- 
tice on the same footing, assigning it a 
regular period—or perhaps two short peri- 
cds—each day. Show her also just how 


-these periods are to be divided between 


finger exercises, studies and pieces. 

In addition, excite her interest in her 
music as far as possible by giving her at- 
tractive materials on which to work, often 
associating these materials with attractive 
ideas, such as stories for the pieces. Final- 
ly, place before her a definite object to- 
ward which she is to strive, such as a party 
or a pupils’ recital at which she is to plav. 
Organize her practice thoroughly and make 
it mean something more to her than a dull 
grind. Then your problem ought to be 
effectually solved. 


Summer Study 


I have a position which prevents 
me from taking piano lessons or prac- 
ticing very much during the winter 
and spring months. I have three 
months’ yacation in which I thought 
I would like to take pipe organ and 
piano. Do you think I could gain 
much doing this? In time I 
hope to become a professional piano 
teacher; but now I give lessons to 
beginners and have eleven pupils. I 
have taken three and a half years 
myself and can play pieces of the 
sixth and seventh grades well. I act 
as pianist in the church orchestra 
and for the choir, which gives me 
quite a bit of practice in sight-read- 
ing. 


=] 
OF 


I strongly advise your devoting your 
free summer months to intensive music 
work. Go to a summer school, if possible, 


Pusical Jargon of the Radio 
(Continued from page 618) 


An instrumental composition in the style 
of the vocal lied; as a Spinnerlicd (Spin- 
ning Song) or Gondellied (Boat Song). 

+ Pees 


Lied Ohne Worte (German, leed oh-nay 
vawr-tay); A song without words; a term 
brought into use by Mendelssohn, for that 
set of pianistic gems which, more probably 
than any other of his compositions, have 
made his name immortal. 

* * * OX 

Loure (French, Joor): Originally the 
name for a kind of bagpipe familiar to 
many parts of France, especially Nor- 
mandy, the name finally became associated 
with a dance done to the nasal tones of 
this instrument. The music is in six-four 
rhythm, somewhat slower than a gigue. 
Bach introduced one as the sixth movement 
of the fifth of his “French Suites.” 

ee uae Che 

Lullaby: The first of all human music; 
doubtless improvised by Mother Eve. 

A cradle song: a berccuse, which see. 

A wiegenlicd, of which Brahms created 
probably the best specimen and best known 
of the vocal repertoire. 

* * Ok OX 

Lyric: A derivative from the Greek /y)- 
ra, a lyre. As applied to music, it identi- 
fies such compositions as those in which 
simple, chaste, flowing melody prevails. 
The cavatina of opera should be in this 


od 


“He who every morning plans the transactions of the day carries a thread 
that will guide him through the labyrinth of the most busy life. But wher 
no plan is laid, all things lie in chaos.”—Vicror Hueco, . > 


THE B 


where you can take two piano 
week (or one piano and one or 
son), practicing at least three 
day. Also join a theory class, an 
any lectures or recitals that are ¢ 
The inspiration of such summer 1 
buoy you up all through the winter 
over, your experience in teaching ai 
ing ought to prove a valuable ed: 
music, if supperted by such 
study. 


Importance of Scale 


I'have an advanced pupil who 
turned to me after taking a } 
from a more experienced tea 
who, however, never gave the e¢ 
any scales. I make all my pu 
memorize their scales, major and 
nor. Scales are the foundation 
piano playing, are they not? } 

The conventional scales and chor 
in a way, the “stock-in-trade” ¢ 
pianist, without which he is build 
music house on sand. For such 
chords and arpeggios are common, if 
form or another, to nearly every } 
composition, and the pianist who he 
at his command has already mastere 
details of any piece which he unde 
Certain pieces, for instance, are & 
such a player to read because he 
nizes many passages as old friend 
whom he is perfectly familiar. ‘ 
who has had no such training, on 
hand, every passage which he enec 
is a new problem which must be 
by persistent effort. 

To devote a part of each lessi 
practice period to such common ma 
therefore, is to lay up valuable and 
sary resources. Don’t fail to insist ¢ 
work and to supply any such omissi 
the part of other teachers. d 


style as a contrast to the preceding 
tive and the fiery cabaletta or rapid 
ment to follow. Of these the slo 
tion of the celebrated Casta Dive 
Bellini’s “Norma” is one of the 
fect examples. The Mozart operas < 
in such songs, notably the Batti, b 
Zerlinad in “Don Giovanni” and t 
che sapete of Cherubino in “Le N¢é 
Figaro,” the latter of which has 
been surpassed. 5 

The term lyric may be well app 
such instrumental compositions as 
Cavatina for the violin, to Se 
Traumeret, and to that heavenly f 
in A which he introduces in his Ne 
in F, to Liszt’s lovable Liebestrau 
and to such of Mendelssohn's 
Without Words” as Consolation, the 
Song ‘and Duetto. 


nO; 


*x* ok ok Ok 


Lyric Drama: Another name for 

a drama sung instead of spoken. | 
* + ee i 
Lyric Opera: An opera in whi 
lyric elements overshadow the dram 
* * * * 


(Music lovers and radio friend: 
follow this monthly series, will 
a kind of illuminating course of 
appreciation, which will add enor 
lo the joys of “listening in.”) 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 
Conducted b 
ARTHUR DE SicHARD 


|and address of the inquirer, 


ijmte con moto Bach’s Two-Part In- 
(tien, No. 14. 

Jn the high school music contest this 
whe picce to be played by each contestant 
14 of Bach’s “Lwo-part Inventions.” 
ding to the metronome mark: this piece 
it be played slowly, but in some of the 
iinony trials the contestants have played 
iy quickly. Is it correct to play these 
i) wl a faster tempo_than that indicated? 
) —wW. G. ., Rockmart, Georgia. 

| Whence came your metronome time? 


isd in 1750, whereas the metronome was 
nied by Maelzel until 1815. Probably 
r of your copy set the pace. The 
| “ition of time given by the composer 
fimdunte con moto, Andante means “keep 
” con moto, “with emotion”; in this 
ignifies “rather quickly.” I would 
72 to a quarter-note— 


: a beat ot 72 
faster, perhaps, if played with perfect 


il Adwiee Various. 
IT am beginning vocal study and my 
is lyric soprano. My chest and head 
are satisfactory, but my middle tones 
jeldom so. They are either too soft or 
is a queer break in the way of short, 
: tones instead of smooth, clear tones. 
! you give me some helpful exercises for 
Oping these notes? My worst trouble is 
ben B (third line) and C (third space). 
2 is usually a break when singing from 
Is it all right to sing after waiting 
/ an hour and a half after my meals? 
ould I wait longer? 
It is not possible to diagnose your de- 
Without hearing you. From your descrip- 
it seems to me that you are forcing your 
“up. Under the circumstances the only 
dy I can suggest is to begin on D (fourth 
) and sing downward and mezzo-piano, 
out any crescendo, the five notes, E, D, 
, A, trying to sing them all with the same 
ty. Avoid throat pressure of every kind. 
| your tongue forward, with tip lightly 
g the lower front teeth. Breathe the 
' forward without any effort whatever. 
these notes, mezzo forte, slowly, endeay- 
' to keep the same quality from C to B. 
at that six times, taking breath at the 
of each five-note series. Then do the 
, descending from flat down to A flat 
of A flat). Then sing from D down to G, 
mn the same manner. Kindly let me know 
you are progressing. Where there is any 
ole of this nature never practice ascend- 
but always descending. Do not begin 
‘practice until one hour and a half after 


$3 
i; 


ous Forms 
G, © and F. 
Will you kindly gire me a table of-the 
ent forms of the clef-signatures, since 
were first employed. K., Auburn, 


O The table is given herewith: 
FLEE] elas] = |e] fs bee] 


a c cey. 


of Clef Signatures: 


= 


i s Catarrh. 

_f remember having read an article by 
THe Erups some years ago relative 
treatment of a frequent recurrence oy 
al condition of the throat and nose. 
unately I have forgotten the number 
of the copy which contained the 
Could you kindly supply me with 
irticulars? As a teacher of singing 
to let my pupils profit by the course 

vided therein, which I found most 
“Singer,” Bronx, New York. 
article referred to appeared 
0 for August, 1922, on page 560. 


to Play Now? 

y age is nearly fourteen and I have 
studying piano about six years. My 
¢ cult pieces are Ohopin’s “lVantaisie 
, Op. 66," Chopin’s “Etude in F 
Beethoven’s “Sonatas, Op. 106 and 
can read fairly well. I am without 
the present time; so I need some 
my next pieces. What should I 
Your advice as to how I showid 
1 be valued very highly.—Piano 
merville, Massachusetts. 


in 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


A. The enumeration of the names of the 
pieces you play does not give me a sufficiently 
precise idea of your pianistic powers, either 
as to technic or as to interpretation. You 
say nothing about your technic or phrasing. 
Do you know how to analyze the various 
forms of composition? In short, are you 
able to form some idea of the message that 
the composer wishes to convey to the listener, 
and can you make your audience understand 
that message by means of your playing? All 
of which very difficult for a girl of four- 
teen to accomplish. Those Beethoven Sona- 
tas which you have mentioned (opera 106 and 
109) are among the most difficult to inter- 
pret satisfactorily, and the mere naming of 
the works cannot tell me how you interpret 
them. So, to tell you and to advise you, I 
should hear you. I may, however, advise you 
in another respect which may be of service 
to you. You do not seem to have studied 
Bach’s compositions to any extent, if at ali. 
Therefore I recommend you to study the 
“Two-Part Inventions’ and the ‘“‘Three-Part 


Inventions” of the great Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Study them profoundly, learning to 


play them from memory. That is most essen- 
tial. Then master the ‘‘Forty-Hight Preludes 
and Fugues” by the same Bach, playing them 
also from memory. When you will have 
accomplished that, you will be able to take 
up the great classics as well as the modern- 
ists. If you succeed with Bach, I shall add 
to my advice that you follow out a perfectly 
complete scheme of studies and compositions 
that will lead you to the Parnassus of piano 


interpretation. I wonder if you have learned 
any harmony, counterpoint, eanon and 
fugue, form, composition, and so forth. In 


any case you have plenty of time before you. 
Don’t hurry. Hasten slowly—and you will 
accomplish much. 


Sundry Questions. 

Q. Will you please answer the following: 
1, What is a mixed cadence? 2. What prin- 
ciple of fingering is usually employed in ar- 
peggios? 3. What is the fingering for dimin- 
ished-seventh arpeggios? 4. What principles 
govern the use of pedals?—M. B., Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


A. 1. A cadence on the dominant preceded 
by the subdominant. 2. Study ‘Complete 
School of Technic for the Pianoforte,” by 
Isidor Philipp, pages 55 to 61, but note that 


the last sixteenth-note of the third beat in 
the right-hand, at the bottom of the page 


(chord of A minor), should be a not g. 5. See 
the same work, page 61, No. 4. 4. The 


chief principle to be observed is that the loud 
pedal may not be continued over changing 
chords, thereby causing discords and confu- 
sion of sounds. The proper name for the so- 
ealled “loud” pedal is the damper pedal. 


A Little Theory. 

What is the chord of the dominant 
? 2. What distinguishes the modern 
muste from the classicul?—BH, M. Kyergreen, 
Alabama. 

A. The chord of the ninth from the domi- 
nant, that is to say, the chord of the minor 
(or dominant) seventh plus a major third. 
In other words, it is the dominant of a key 
with its four superimposed thirds. 

2. Briefly stated, classical music is. all 
that which was composed up to the time of 
Liszt and Wagner, and- is today acceptable 
with regard to established form and melodic 
and harmonie progressions. Modern music 
has broken away from those melodie forms, 
adopted other seales and allowed harmonic 
progressions which had been rigorously for- 
bidden by the classical composers. These 
modernists have adopted the whole-tone 
seale, the semi-tonal or dodecuple, the atonal 
mode, Polish and Russian characteristics and 
enharmony of every kind. 


“The Fountain” from “Roman 
Sketches,” by Griffes. 
5 Please explain the rendition of the 
tenth measure of the second movement in 
Griffe’s Nightfall fram “Roman Sketches.” 


Also are the small notes (tied) grace notes, 
acciaccature or appoygiature? Are they 
played with the bass notes or slightly before? 
—J. B., Hempstead, Long Island. 

A. The small notes are Acciaccature to be 
played with the bass notes and sustained as 
indicated : 


Or, if the stretch is too difficult, they may 
be played the smallest fraction of time before 


the chords and their bass and then be sus- 
tained. 
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its kind on records. Perhaps the reoc- 
currence of its thematic treatment has had 
much to do with its popularity; for like 
its greater sister, the famous “Sym- 
phony in D Minor,” it is “cyclical” in its 
use of melodic ideas. That is, the chief 
themes show a common origin. 

Alfred Dubois, the’ eminent Belgian 
violinist, distinguishes himself greatly by 
his interpretation of Franck’s sonata in 
Columbia album 158. His playing is 


‘fluent, sensitive and tonally ingratiating. 


It is a pity that Marcel Maas, the pianist, 
does not equal Dubois’ artistry, for this 
would have established this set very highly. 
Untortunately, the latter seems constrained 
at times, as though he were functioning 
merely as the accompanist rather than as 
a contrasting artist. 

It was Schumann who said of Schu- 
bert’s music, “It is no artful concealment 
of art. - The artist vanishes altogether, 
and the loving, simple, human friend re- 


mains.” And again, “He has strains for 
the most subtle thoughts and _feel- 
ings... and innumerable as are shades 


of human thought and action, so various is 
his music.” The truth of this we realize as 
we listen to those two sterling artists, 
Kreisler and Rachmaninoff, in Victor al- 
bum M107, interpreting his “Sonata for 
Violin and Piano, opus 162.” 

In the gentlest, most persuasive of 
musical language, this sonata unfolds its 
tale to our ears; and the violin and piano 
under the guidance of two genuinely great 


artists “talk and intertalk like human 
beings.’ It is a rare experience, this re- 
cording—an experience which neither 


time nor the “silent corrosion of men’s 
thoughts” will ever efface. There may be 
no great depth of meditation in this sonata 
—Schubert wrote it in his twentieth year— 
yet there is a gracious spontaneity, a 
musical speech quite individual—which 
came from one of the most “simple, loving 
and human friends” of all mankind who 
ever created music. 

The religious superstition and terror 
suggested. by Franck in his tone-poem, 
“The Accursed Huntsman,’ seems only 
mildly stimulating today and hardly con- 
vincing. Nevertheless the performance of 
this work given by the Orchestre des Con- 
certs Lamoureaux of Paris under the di- 
rection of Albert Wolff, Brunswick discs 
90167-90168, is a vivid one. Wolff takes 
such music and by careful adherence to 
rhythmic rulings makes it both interesting 


A Practical and Profitable Piano Recital 
(Continued from page 623) 


with the type of piece? For instance, was 
the fairy dance played lightly and grace- 
fully?) 


The teacher who takes the attitude that: 


pupils’ recitals are a necessary -evil is not 
likely to make a success of one. She should 
understand that recitals are as much a part 
of her work as is the giving of proper 
technical exercises or pieces to her pupils. 
Therefore, to be a really successful teach- 
er, she should make it a point to present 
the finest possible kind of recital. 

If the pieces have been selected to fit 
the personality of each pupil, if the utmost 
care has been given to the preparation of 
each piece and if the program has been 


“Tam now very busy in trying to free English musical people from tha 
sort of inferiority complex which seems to possess them, the feeling tha 
seems to be born in many of them that because they are English they ar 
cursed from before the foundation of the world and will never be able t 
accomplish anything in music.”’—Mrs, Putte SNOWDEN. 


and vital. Its program becomes se 
under his direction. The story wit 
“The Accursed Huntsman” concer 
is that of a Count who defies the 
by giving a hunt, for which he 
ride forever pursued by a pack 


D'Indy Opera 


N THE last side of the sa 

ing Wolff gives us the 
Vincent d’Indy’s opera, “Fervaal 
d'Indy, as teacher and composer, 
posed to have carried on the trae 
Franck, the coupling of this Prel 
the tone-poem would seem to 
chosen one. ‘“Fervaal,” considered 
d’Indy’s foremost works, was 
in 1897. One French critic callec 
noblest and most elevated creation 
come into existence since “Parsifa 
Florent Schmitt, one of the f 
and most individualistic compos 
present-day France, has been neglee 
records until recently, when two | 
ings of his masterpiece, “The Tras 
Salome,” were issued almost si 
ously. The work which is not ba 
Oscar Wilde’s drama but on a P 
Robert d’Humieres is a vividly 1 
drama in music. Originally compo 
chamber orchestra as a ballet, it 
rearranged by the composer for 
symphony orchestra. Since then 
been heard as a tone-poem through 
musical world. It has been said 
second only to Ravel’s “Daphn 
Chloe” “as a vitalized product of i 
ual invention.” : 
Piero Coppolo conducting an 
symphony renders the work for 
His reading is at once poignant an 
yet his grasp of the -essential vita 
the work is its undoing, because, in 
ing it, he hastens his tempi, which 
for diffusion. Schmitt conductit 
famous Orchestre des Concerts 
in Columbia album 157, gives us the 
ing poetry besides the vitality 
drama. His performance may take 
tra disc but, by so doing, it gains in 
est and thereby becomes the logical 
claim our interest. 4 
We recommend Fried’s vital 
of Les Preludes and Masgeppa of 
in Brunswick album 32, and 
Aubert’s well-planned interpretati 
Schumann’s “Kinderscenen” on Brut 
discs 90169-90179, 


constructed so as to possess both uni 
variety, there is nothing for the teac 
worry about. Her recital will undo 
be a success and so help to bring to | 
prestige which she properly deserves. 
SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
REBE’S ARTICLE 
1. What three purposes may 
recital accomplish? 
2. What memory device may 
ployed as a safe-guard against the 
forgetting his piece? 
3. List five rules of stage etique 
4. In what way is a preliminary 
among the pupils themselves of ben 


e1 


O}wnom was Schumann thinking when 
[ to a pupil, “Always play as though 


doubt it was chiefly of those young 
sans who need encouragement to 
fle up the artistic path that requires 
wich painstaking labor. 

$/umann knew that, once his words 
ritlearly understood, the student would 
jore wide-awake, careful and exact. 
- fisioned the good habits that would 
apes thus making success more sure, 
De the young musician, whether be- 
wi or a few steps above him, realizes 
ibe significance of the great master’s 
thy, music will become more easy to 
idee, to play, to express; and advance- 


mwill be much more rapid. 

Wen the practice hour comes, the pupil 
wii play each note, each measure and 
fe as though a master sat nearby 
“me. The student should sit up alert 


@pricentrate on the music score, so that 


On the Interpretation of Bach 


By PAUL 


Wi NAME of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
piially among organists, is always men- 
iid in the most solemn manner, as if he 
S| a veritable deity. Yet a little study 
te composer’s life would soon show 
alhe was a most human being, and that, 
s\te his prodigious labors, he found time 
tlumor, jollity and even mischievousness. 
hile gayer emotions are incorporated 
ii] often in his fugues, and the failure 
le average organist to realize and ex- 
«| them accounts for the impression 
‘lay people that Bach’s music is dull. 
Ich had a sense of humor. And it was 
tlalways a purely Teutonic humor. 
from a little gigue of his which 
ost identical with the popular “St. 
*s Day” one should think his humor 
times genuinely Irish. Moreover, 
) Julia Schelling has hinted in an 
” article that Bach was the “inven- 
the theatrical revue,” mentioning 
his “revues.” He could not, then, 
such a morose individual! 
ng his fugues, the word itself 
“flight,” and most of Bach’s fugues 
inly intended to fly. But as they 
rally heard at organ recitals they 
ore like a tramp through swamps. 
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nothing will interfere with the doing of his 
best. 

“Always play as though a master heard 
you” will do away with 

1. Carelessness, 

2. Repeating the same false notes, 

3. Playing in uncertain rhythm. 

Correct interpretation of the immortal 
words will teach us to 

1. Play with care, 

. Be exact always, 

Make every moment count, 

. Concentrate, 

. Acquire poise and balance, 

. Have rhythm, 

. Make the teacher’s task easier, 
. Repay musical advantages. 

This, then, brings us to the point where 
we see that the student must be able, in 
reality, to be his own master, since during 
rehearsal periods there is no one to tell 
him of mistakes made. 


CONN WB WD 


Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching 
positions. Many ‘special features; weekly recitals, concerts 
with full orchestra, lectures, etc. 


CRESTON 


Let us take as an example the fugue from 


the Prelude and Fugue in C minor. oe: ; 
J Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations 


at Moderate Rates 


FUGA. 


Unsurpassed Faculty of One 
Hundred Twenty Artist-Instructors 


As it is usually heard, one would think 
the music sheet looked something like this: 


Ex.2 


arte Among these might be mentioned 


Piano—Heniot Levy, Allen 
Spencer, Kurt Wanieck, 
Silvio Scionti, Louise Robyn, 
Earl Blair, Mabel Osmer, 
Tomford Harris, Charles J. 
Haake, May Doelling, Adel- 
bert Huguelet, Hans Levy- 
Heniot, Crawford Keigwin, 
Olga Kuechler. 


Organ — Wilhelm Middle- 
schulte, Frank Van Dusen. 


sante. dolorosamente : 
a ae Violoncello—Hans Hess. 


Public School Music—O. E. 
Robinson, Edna Wilder. 


Class Piano Methods—Oxford 
Course—Gail Martin Haake 
(resident and correspondence 
courses). 


School of Opera — Edoardo 
Sacerdote. 


The mere looking at it makes one feel 
drowsy. The only way to keep the audi- 
ence awake is to imbue the music with some 
of that humor which Bach often displayed. 
Pietro Yon plays it thus: 

Rudolph Reuter Special En- 
gagement. 


Voice—Karleton Hackett, Ed- 
oardo Sacerdote, Charles La 
Berge, Elaine De Sellem, 
Jone T. Read, William Nor- 
in. 


Violin-—Mischa Mischakoff, 
Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig, 


Dramatic Art, Public Reading 
—Louise K. Willhour, Esther 
Sachs. 


Dancing—Louise K. Willhour. 


the 


fugue 
sparkles and remains alive up to the very 
last note. ; 


Played in the last manner 


Scott A. Willits. 


Musical Theory, Composition 
—Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. 
Andersen, John Palmer, Leo 
Sowerby. 


Theatre Organ School—Frank 
Van Dusen, Edward Eigen- 
schenck, 


and others of equal 
importance 


Ease in Piano Playing 
(Continued from page 632) 


moment we hear the sound. The 
Id down by the light weight of the 
by the continuous pressure of the 


following are a few further hints 


ing under the thumb do not let 
oll over towards the little finger 
d, let the hand, and, of course, 
. roll towards the thumb. 
scales staccato pp (slow key 
allowing the key to rebound 
ent the hammer hits the string. 
ficult to do. Do not think of 
fingers. Simply allow the keys 
ping the finger on the key. 
finger passages can be prac- 
on the key surface, but they 
be in correct rhythm. 
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Always, where groups of notes occur, 
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Above all things, listen. 
hear. 


Do not merely 
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1. What is the value of the “dropping” 
exercise ? 

2. What tilting movements occur when 
playing the first five notes of the C major 
scale? 

3. Why is it fallacious to say that the 
weight of the arm should depress the key? 

4. What is the result of contracting 
the little finger? 

5. What is the movement of the hand 
when putting the thumb under? 
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Expression Ghrough Accent 
(Continued from page 619) 


and note the unusual value and effective- 
ness of the agdgic accent as a phrasal fac- 
tor as well as one of expression. 

In playing the agOgic accent upon nor- 
mally accented notes its attractiveness is 
greatly increased and enhanced. At the 
12th measure we reach the gem portion 
of the Fantasia, the Adagio movement, 
which abounds in opportunities to use the 
agogic accent. Measures 12 and 13 in,the 
treble stand thus: 


The climactic note of the first phrase 
(ending at the rest) is G. Give this note 


extra attention. Linger on it with the 
agogic accent, prolonging its time value 
about one-half as long again, allowing its 
force then to melt into the following suc- 
cession of notes in a dinunuendo. In 
measure 13 the D-sharp is the important 
note; so give it the agdgic prolongation. 
However, observe its added vitality through 
the existing semitonic discord. The very 
note, irrespective of the agogic accent, 
seems to hang in the air with indeci- 
sion before disappearing into its resolute 
note, E. For several measures we find 
similar and easily recognizable points for 
the agdgic accent. 

Beginning at measure 23 we find nu- 
merous chances for the employment of the 
agogic accent, as exemplifed by the 
sforsato sign in the following: 


Ex.8 
= ah > % 
= SPrierrSrr lla ese 


Sy CS 
S 


Beside the three notes marked for the 
agégic accent the highest note D marked * 
deserves a greater amount of attention as 
it involves the climax of the phrase (end- 
ing on this note) together with the irre- 
sistible crescendo of the agitato nature of 
the phrase ceasing at this point. In addi- 
tion to the agdgic cling, give it a forte- 
tenuto touch. 

In Chopin’s Fantasie Impromptu, Op. 66, 
the melody notes marked with the sforsato 
sign in measures 13 to 21 will possess an 
appealing power, if, in addition to the sf 
accentuation, a slight agdgic prolongation 
is placed upon each note thus marked. 
In the Largo movement of the same work, 
in measure 48, a charming and an unusual 
syncopated effect is produced by employ- 
ing an agOgic accent upon the central note 
of each triplet group in the bass in sub- 
dued imitation of the melody in the treble, 
thus: 


Ex. 9 


Notes and Rests that Go Gogether 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


To impress more deeply on the child’s 
mind how certain notes are struck together, 
although played by the different hands, 
write down a group of exercises in which 
appear notes and rests of different values, 
none of which is placed below or above a 


“The tone films seem to have jumbled things up. They will not stay 
day longer than their majesties, the public, want them. And the same is my 
answer to jass music and modern dances. 
so because there is a spark of genius hidden behind it,’ —Franz LEHAR, | 


In measure 45 where the left han 
(coinciding in the octave with 
hand notes) are marked with t 
sign, deliver them with the a 
only and not with stressed force wl 
allow the melody to remain pron 
the treble as a single line of m 
furnish a desirable effect in the b; 

In reference to this same exce 
fessor Ruebner in describing a 
touch for the treble recommends * 
first note of each of the triplets 
bass be sustained in sympathy 1 
pressure tone melody, which une 
ably requires a tenuto renderin 
truth the sforsato or forte-pi 
sign is claimed by some musicians 
cate the agdgic accent. However, 
more appropriate to use the ten 
sign for the agégic-hold and the . 
sign for an emphatic stress. 1 
signs are so used by Chopin. 

Comparison of the employment 
two signs may be made in Chopin’ 
lade, Op. 47: the sforzando (stres: 
appearing in measures 61 to 64 in 
and the tenuto (agdgic accent) 
measures 123, on the A4 and Es, | 
on the highest note, G. However 
final bnaly ae the true sign should 
pause or hold sign. For the slight 
ing on the note thus accented is in 
an infinitesimal pause and should 
degree disturb the notational value 
following note or notes, as it is 
within itself and possesses no 
evaluation unless the entire music; 
displays an equally infinitesimal h 
back. For instance: 


Ex.10 


But fo 
ee ee a 


The prolongaton of the duration 
pause is governed solely by the f 
feeling. This feeling is frequen 
parted when one acts as an acco 
Instinctively the accompanist know: 
the soloist will cease playing a fina 
It is this same intuitiveness which 
soloist when to apply the agdgic 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS C€ 
- MR. MARKS’ ARTICLE 


1. Define “agégic accent.” 


2. Why is dynamic stress often 
place in smooth-flowing melodies? — 


3. What relation holds betwee 
agogic accent and rubato phrase pl 


4. What effect is produced by | 
the agdgic accent on normally unae 
notes? 


5. Why does the “hold” sign ofte 
express the agdgie accent? 


note or rest of like value. The chile 
each hand of each measure alone 
writing-table, then re-copies it, placin 
note and each rest in one hand, in lin 
the corresponding note and rest in the 
hand. 


Everything that is a success t 


ETUDE 


or subjectivity they fail on tempera- 
land conviction. In composition they 

depth, concentration, strength of 
wht, a free manner of playing—a puz- 
me in music, woman, the noblest, 
s/beautiful and finest soul that nature 
; roduce, who has been made with these 
aitteristics and who has not succeeded. 
ietenderest thoughts emanate from her 
t} know of no worthy reécho in music, 
ti form of a love duet or a cradle song. 
wi not live to see a woman as the next 
e|or Beethoven and therefore will not 
ymyone of that hope who differs from 


ee et 


hyself was the founder of a school of 
& the Russian Imperial School at St. 
a\sburg. Our great masters did not 
rfrom schools. In order for schools to 
ighest value, they should be man- 
government and not by private 
The children who start in them 


lat seventeen to nineteen years of age. 
they are finished and are ready for 


Scarlatti to Liszt, without the help 
leir teachers. 


Batching ‘the Character of the 
Instrument 


THE INSTRUMENTS of all times had 
‘characteristic tones of their own, and 
élomposers wrote their compositions for 
6| instruments. For example, if I were 
ky today a piece by Mozart or Haydn 
ajed forte, I would use the left pedal— 
\the same with Handel and Bach. 
umel I would play with short right 
c| and little of it; Weber and Mendels- 
h| brilliantly; and Beethoven, Schubert, 
u 
Q 


ome 


dimann and Chopin, with all the re- 
‘es at my disposal. To me it seems as 
h Bach thought in terms of the organ, 
it}the exception of his dances and pre- 
|; and I am inclined to think that his 
had different registers from our 
rn ones. Perhaps this is another par- 
mine. 

ding editions of the classics, I have 
tried to change the publishers’ poli- 


father’s works; but that has been 
irded, and today the situation stands 
two pianists have the same general 
about a work. 


Ww 


Biased Editing 


LL show an example of what I 
all false editing. The Czerny edition 
The Well-Tempered Clavichord” by 
tains many errors which came 
the desire of Czerny, and possibly 
scessors, to edit this famous work. 
i C Minor, played in an elegant 
‘style, is of very doubtful correct 
for it is short and has 32-ft. organ 
mn, and its nature is not staccato. 
e of the following Fugue in C- 
, with its staccato-like effect, is 
for the entire fugue is lyrical 
and should be played legato. 

ns for two notes legato and two 
in the Fugue in G Minor, first 
it a staccato character; while it 
a melancholy, complaining and 
re. The Prelude in F Minor 
ous if played as slowly as des- 
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ignated, for in the fifth measure a fugue 
commences, which sounds monotonous if 
played slowly. The Prelude in C repre- 
sents to me a series of broken arpeggios 
played in quick tempo. With some pian- 
ists it becomes a dreamy fantasy piece, espe- 
cially since Gounod has taken it for his 
Ave Maria. 

I am not in great sympathy with the pro- 
grams of the symphonic concerts. They 
are too mixed. I should prefer to hear an 
entire concert consisting of works by the 
same composer (overture, aria, concert 
song, solo, symphony). If this is too mo- 
notonous, then I should like to hear a con- 
cert from the two epochs: the first from 
Palestrina to and including Chopin; the 
second from Berlioz to the present time. 
I count such composers as Raff, Gade, 
Brahms, Busch and Goldmark in the first 
epoch. 

Regarding the acoustics of the orchestra 
—TI have seated the orchestra differently, 
planning first and second violins on both 
sides of the director, and interspersing the 
instruments more. I was told it had a bet- 
ter sound, but it was difficult to conduct in 
that way. 

Is there a definite style of music for 


church? That I will not say. It depends 
on one’s religion. If we take the ‘““Mass of 
Papae Marcelli” from Palestrina, the 


“Mass in B Minor” of Bach and the “Missa 
Solemnis” of Beethoven, which one is 
written in the requisite churchly style? 
The first is a capella; the last two are with 
orchestra accompaniment. All I can say is 
that the music should fit the religion. I 
prefer to hear the organ with the voices 
proceeding in a similar manner instead of 
in a polyphonic style. Heaven is different 
in Palermo and in Inster. A Palermo 
woman, praying for the success of her 
child—that is thinkable only in 6/8 rhythm 
and allegretto time. A lovesick maiden 
of Inster—that is portrayable only in ada- 
gio 4/4 rhythm or 3/2 time (more para- 
doxes ! ) 


The March of History 


USIC is the echo and the reécho of 

the times. Let us start with our year 
1800. Our century begins, musically, 
either with 1789 with the French Revolu- 
tion or with Beethoven (1815, the departure 
of Napoleon). We have the restoration, 
musically, the scholastic virtuosi period of 
Hummel, Moscheles—the flowering period 
of modern philosophy. The third period 
of Beethoven. Then we have the revolu- 
tion of 1830, the sudden fall of Legatis- 
simus, and the ascending of the son of 
Philip. 1840, Berlioz! Then the “/Eolian 
Harp of the Polish Uprising” of 1831 
(Chopin); the victory over the pseudo- 
classical (Schumann) ; the flower time of 
knowledge and art (Mendelssohn). Na- 
poleon becomes Emperor; Liszt becomes 
composer. Wagner, with his music drama, 
presages a great war in the near future, and 
National music. One cannot deny a cer- 
tain affinity. 


The Great Ones to Come 


FEEL that I will not live long enough 

to see the coming Bach or Beethoven, 
and that makes me sad. My only consola- 
tion is to hear an organ prelude or a fugue 
from Bach, a sonata or a string quartet 
or a symphony from Beethoven, a song, or 
impromptu or a musical moment from 
Schubert, a prelude or a nocturne from 
Chopin, or even a mazurka, or a national 
opera from Glinka. As I reflect I wonder 
if the musical dawn has not just broken. 
; (The End) 
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Supervisors 


FOR 


Public Schools 


A Practical and Comprehensive Course that ful- 
fills the requirements of all States, leading to the 
Award of a Teaching Certificate in Two Years, 
and Graduation (Bachelor’s Degree) in Four Years. 
Full Credit given for previous study. Tuition 


reasonable for all classes. 


Private lessons may 


be arranged in Major and Minor subjects with 


teachers desired. 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1931 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, 


movie-theatre, 


concert, church, orchestra, accompanying and part time posi- 
tions are available to students in Chicago. 


Placement Bureau. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men 


and women in college building. 


each room. 


YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 


CARL KINSEY, President 


AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 


Piano furnished free with 


60 E. Van Buren St., 


Chicago 
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VIRGIL KEYBOARDS 


ALL SIZES — OF IMMENSE VALUE FOR 
PIANO STUDY 


ASK FOR CATALOGS VIRGIL CO., 139 W. 72nd St., 


N. Y. 


The Celebrated Teaching Book 


VIRGIL METHOD 


REVISED; IMPROVED; AND CONDENSED 
By MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Write For Circular 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. All branches. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


Moderate tuition fees. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 
310 WEST 92nd STREET RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Individual Instruction. Special Summer Courses Entrance at any time. 


Dormitories in School Building. A real home for music students. 
Catalogue On Request 


American Institute of Applied Music 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for eae or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 
under Kate S. Chittenden; Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 
| 230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY Fall Term, Oct. 14th Telephone Circle 7-5329 


Training School for Teachers 

Preparatory Department for Young 
People 

Advanced Department for Artists 

Atwater 9-8039 


e Diller-Quaile 
School of Music 


49 East 91st Street, New York City 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Musicianship 
Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
Sight Singing (Not ‘‘Do-re-Mi’’ ) 
Piano Course for Classes 
Modulation Course 
Sample Lesson by Mail $5.00 
Address: 103 E. 86th St., (Park Ave.) 
New York 
Sacramento 2-4859 


QOQOQOOOOOOOOOOO 


Oldestandmost practical system 


The Courtright A great opportunity for teachers 
System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 
Kindergarten field. Write for partiewlars in 


correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


ALVIENE se THEATRE 


Subjects for a career, personal development, of 

RA Teaching, Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing. 
CULTUR I Music, Vocal, Elocution, Screen, Musical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 
ing. For catalog 8 Apply E. ELY, Registrar, 66 W. 85th St., N. Y, 


STATE ACADEME OC Eaintu’s iG 


National High School for Music and Musical Education 
with Preparatory School in Munich 


Expert training in branches of music, including Opera; Master Classes in the highest 
branches of artistic conducting, Musical Composition, Dramatic Composition, Voice, Piano, 
Violin, Violoncello, Choral Direction, and training for the stage and the opera; Departments 
for Choral Direction, Opera Chorus School, Ancient Chamber Music; Exceptional training 
classes for Church Music; Complete training for Music Teaching. 


The school year commences September 16th. Ex- 


Registration until September 10th. 
aminations for admission take place on September 18th. 


Authorized by the State Academy. Address 
Privy Counsellor, Dr. Siegmund V. Hausegger, Munich, Germany 


ScHoot Music DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 630) 


all departments although three of the state 
institutions accept more music in the music 
or fine arts departments. Only two state 
institutions offer graduate degrees in music. 
One offers a master’s degree, the other, a 
master’s and doctor’s degree. 
third of the state institutions offer train- 
ing courses in music supervision; about 
one-half have summer courses. 


Supplementary Questionnaires 


GAIN, there was a follow-up made 
by the Research Council. Additional 
questionnaires were sent to the colleges 
and universities (over a hundred) which 
were neither accepting music for college 
entrance nor offering music courses for 
credit. It was hoped that in this way the 
reasons back of the rejection of music as 
a part of college education might be ob- 
tained. Replies were received from sixty 
colleges, though not all answered in full. 
As stated before, these institutions are 
decidedly in the minority and are in the 
eastern part of the country where “It has 
not been done” is frequently considered 
sufficient answer to anything apart from 
strictly classical academic tradition. 


In these follow-up questionnaires there’ 


were eight questions asked. The first was 
whether or not the institution believed that 
music did not produce educational results 
comparable with those obtained in the sub- 
jects for which entrance credit was given. 
The answer of all but two was, “No,” 
showing that even those institutions which 
do not grant music entrance credit realize 
the educational worth of the subject. 

The second question was whether or not 
the college or university felt that music 
in high and preparatory schools was not 
at present being taught “sufficiently well.” 
There were forty-two answers of “Yes” 
and five answers of “No.” This answer 
is surely one to make our high schools 
pause for consideration. It indicates one 
of two conditions: either the college au- 
thorities so answering have opportunities 
of inspecting the work of the high schools 
in their vicinity and find it wanting; or 
else the college authorities have little op- 
portunity for evaluating high school work 
and are unfamiliar with the grade of work 
being done in these schools. 


Colleges Unaware 


{® SEEMS more likely that the latter is 
the condition responsible for the feel- 
ing of the colleges questioned. The strides 
taken in high school music in the last ten 
years have been enormous and can be ap- 
preciated only by careful study of the 
methods used and the progress made. It 
cannot be doubted that the opinion of ob- 
jecting institutions would ‘be changed if 
they had the opportunity of testing the 
work of the present-day high school music 
teacher and student. It would appear that 


here lies a great responsibility on those in , 


charge of forming, organizing and teach- 
ing music courses in preparatory schools. 
It is the duty and privilege of these per- 
sons to prove to college authorities that 
the scientific laws of all education underly 
the work done in the high school. 

To question three, which asked whether 
or not the college felt that the difficulty of 
evaluating music prevented the institution 
from attempting it, there were as many 
affirmative as negative answers, thus mak- 


. ing the question of little import. 


To question four, asking if the college 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOO 


For Pianists, Accompanists and Teachers 
149 East 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Musical Development through Sight, Touch and Hearing. Booklet 


About one-. 
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felt that there was insufficient inter 
the part of prospective students te 
rant accepting music for entrance 
there was a definitely affirmative 
That it considers music as not con 
with its particular field is evid 
greatest reason for an_ institi 
granting entrance credit in music, 
colleges stated a willingness to acce 
where definite evaluation was possi 
The fifth question asked if the 
tion preferred to have all students ¢ 
the same basis and to take : 
courses in college. Here again 
swers were about evenly divided. 
The sixth question, asking whetl 
institution acted independently or it 
nection with other institutions, b 
more indications of independe: 
otherwise ; but qualifying statements s 
that the institutions concerned tried 1 
their procedures in line with other i 
tions of like or greater caliber. It; 
as if here might be found an oppo 
for influencing the opinions of 
Questions seven and eight asked ¥ 
or not any change had been advoea 
the attitude toward music work andi 
was a probability of such change. 
answer of nearly sixty-six per cei 
“No.” 
What conclusions may be drawn by 
interested in the teaching of music, w 
theoretical or applied, to high schoe 
dents, and its acceptance by colleges 
ly the results of these recent findi 
most encouraging. In ten years th 
centage of colleges accepting music f 
trance credit has increased from fort 
and three-tenths per cent to sevel 
per cent. During this time the per 
of college courses in music has ine 
from fifty-five and three-tenths per 
eighty and six-tenths per cent. 
every indication that this advance wi 
tinue. Interest in music is deepenin 
only in schools and colleges, but 
home, in business and industry. 
There seems little reason for a § 
to hesitate to accept the opportuniti 
music study offered by the classi 
school of to-day. If his ambition is t 
college, most of the important insti 
will not only accept his certificat 
work for entrance requirements, b 
offer him the opportunity of contint 
study while in those institutions. 
well assume that to-day the answer t 
of the questions with which this— 
began is “Yes.” 
Those of us most interested in t 
vancement of music—the private t 
in small towns, the large conservato 
the big cities, the teachers and supe 
of music in the public schools—a 
lighted at the expressions of appr 
given by educators whose greater in 
are in other fields. Since theirs is 
personal expression, it is apt to be ui 
and aecepted as more authoritatiy 
that of the music teacher. Dr. Will” 
Chambers, when dean of the school ¢ 
cation, Pennsylvania State Coll 
during an address, “Whether 
values which are predominantly 
or practical or preparatory or ¢t 
music is entitled to a large place. 
curriculum of both the college and tl 
‘paratory school. No other art has s 
pletely possessed the field of hum 
terest during the past quarter 
has music.” 
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VIOLIN QuEsTIONs ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 666) 


THE ETUDE OFFERS YOU 
THESE FINE ARTICLES 


s Without Cost = 
For Simply Securing Subscriptions 


4 
i 


e¢without secing it done at least. It MHieronimus Amati, $12,000, a Joannes Bap- 
pul} be better if you could have it dem- tista Guadagnini, $12,000 and a Nicolo 
fed by a violinist or violin teacher. Amati, $6,000. Not all the violins by these 
‘Yur letter fails to state what grade makers bring these prices. Some are priced 
pe of music you require; so it would at little more than half these amounts. The 
rely guesswork for me to give a list value of an old violin depends on the pres- 
yiin pieces which would be suitable for ervation, quality of tone, beauty and _ histori- 
_ However the following are played the cal value. If you are interested in the value 
Wever by violin students: The Swan, of old violins, you could get the catalogues 
fint Saéns; Adoration by_ Borowski; of leading dealers. Prices are constantly = 
jaa by Raff; Souvenir by Drdla; Fan- changing. There has been a great increase VERYONE interested in music will enjoy THE 
‘from “Faust” and Traviata by Singe- in the past twenty years. i , ipti M 
bin der Haide by Kelar Bela; Minuet ‘ ETUDE—is a prospect for a subscription. any 
of your friends will willingly subscribe if you but ask 


jjnd Rondino by Beethoven; March from Cello Inquirer. 

| oa oo eee per ense son an ape to Leonard Watson, teacher them. The valuable articles here pictured are the re- 

eqn, y Godard; Cantilena, by Bohm; of cello, Conservator q sic, Cincinnati i ipti 

“ide by Schubert; Serenade Badine. by Ohio. 2 tmhe Tae moun ee wards oe mney; have a return for the subscriptions 

ir Marie. Langey, will probably supply the information you can easily and quickly obtain. Complete list of re- 
wards mailed free on request. Your personal subscrip- 

ate tion of course does not count. 


you require. 
i. S.—Divisi means divided. When this Te2ching for Tone. 
EE 


con appears in a passage of notes C. M. H.—Without hearing your pupils 
BRASS JARDINIERE 


fh as chords and there are several] Play, I cannot tell what is wrong with their 
i playing, part of them, usually tone. Have you had lessons yourself from 
Made of brass, hammered and 
highly polished, this Jardiniere 


a8 


sit on the right of the stands, 2 Teally first-rate teacher? If not, you 
upper notes and part of them, would find it worth while to study under a 


who sit on the left of the stands, the Teal master. After you have learned the 
secret of tone production, you will be able to 


@Metes. If the word div. is vi ; igni 

ipart, the passages iodid, beswie red ae impart it to your pupils. I would advise you will lend dignity, charm and 

Pip as written, if to get the book, ‘“‘How to Produce a Beautiful : . 4 beauty to any study or conserva- 
Tone on the Violin,” by Helen Timerman. % 3 tory. It is 9-in. in diameter, 7- 
You will gather many valuable ideas from : a : in. high, has lion’s head handles 


and is awarded for obtaining 
THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WEBSTER DICTIONARY 


ehus Strain. * 
 S——lIt is possible that the pain you Bs Hook. 
she might come from the nervous strain Concerts for Self-Help. 
Mseness you say you labor under when M. R. H.—yYou will find very good chapters 
ke es violin lesson. You should on the vibrato in the following works: ‘The 
}}irelax as much as possible and avoid yiolin and How to Master It,” and “Violin 
iifment. Howey er, your. best course ‘Teaching and Violin Study,’ by Eugene 
ibe to go to a physician for examina- Gryenberg. These can be obtained from 
timid advice. the publishers of Tum Erupg. 2—Avoid 
| the very rapid, spasmodic, nervous vi- 
in Values. brato. As there is no teacher in your 
iW. B.—The value of a Joseph Guar- town, do not fail to attend any concerts 
ii) of the best quality and in perfect given by good violinists who may visit your 
SWation is Bye eeeecly $25,000, of own or peiehboring pr Bees Students ae 
.ntonius Stradivarius, $25,000 up- have to depend on self-instruction can learn 
“) a Carlo Bergonzi, $12,000, a Dain much by watching and listening to good NOVEL BOOK COVER 
fontagnana, $7,500, an Antonius and _ violinists. Here’s a new Book Cover that is espe- 
t cially attractive and desirable. It is made 
| of Florentine Hand Tooled Leather, is silk 
lined, and includes a page marker. Awarded 
for securing only TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Musicat Booxs REVIEWED 


‘The Mechanics of Singing 
| By Byerrs anp WorTHINGTON 


Ks on singing are many. Books on 
%, in which their theories are intel- 
and practically presented, are few. 
“a such is found, the one interested 
‘al research can just rest cosily and 
himself. 

‘The Mechanics of Singing’ a practical 
r of singing and a laryngologist present 
esults of years of investigation into 
ysteries of that tiny music-box which 
Pause a larynx to outrival all other 


Ono ae ey 


And not only do 
information but 


) practical advantage in the use of 
Twelve diagrams, three X-ray 
aphs and numerous notation studies 


33. 


$1.75. 
er: Oxford University Press. 


thentic Voice Production 
By W. Warren SHAaw 


ever touches with one’s fingers, which 
lever even examines with one’s eyes, 
Seem to be a peculiarly difficult pro- 
. Nor is the vocalist’s problem merely 
avelling of complexities intuitively 
ded. It is a matter of dealing in 
es which elude every attempt at 
is or rule-of-thumb procedure. 
oe at hand tries to make the dark 
mn by clearly presenting what 
instrument is and by pointing out 
isting pathways between this organ 
mind—the pathway traversed when- 
e is sung. 
Titer, in his work of elucidation, 
the virtue of diagram, concise 
and a clear focussing on the 
pints of voice production. He suc- 
gh his patient insistence on the 
of common sense to his subject 
refusal to gaze through the grey 


: Eeapindice. 


50. 
ers: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
& , 


aking an Orchestra 


'y DorotHy B. ComMMINS 
mut-outs of all the different orches- 
and an “orchestra pit” already 
each chair named, the child 
setting up his own orchestra 
ng it through imaginary sym- 
he advantage is obvious. By the 
® child has arranged his players 
ir times he not only has learned 
E positions of the instruments 
wise been led on to find out, 
text of the book, what sounds 
ment produces and what simi- 
to the other instruments, 


Finally is spread out the entire paste- 
board orchestra, each player sitting up ready 
to sound the note which is characteristic of 


his instrument. Imagine the stimulation 
thus received for the further comprehension 
of and enthusiasm for the honest-to-goodness 
Symphony Orchestra which now has all the 
fascination of being somehow the child's 
own handiwork, 

Forty-three pages. 

Illustrations of all instruments. 

Price: $1.50. 

Publishers: The Macmillan Company. 


A History of Music 


By CHARLNS VILLIERS STANFORD AND Cnrcli 
ForsytH 

History can be made as dry as dust; and 
history may be made as fascinating as a fairy 
tale. And the creators (they have been too 
much alive to be dubbed compilers) of this 
work have filled it with a double portion of 
this latter. quality. Stowed with historical 
details, still each page lures the reader to 
hasten to the next, as the sentences chatter 
on with such a spice of human interest as 
keeps one’s curiosity whetted. 

Beginning far back where annals are lost 
in myth, the keen-sighted authors have seem- 
ingly picked up every stray, raveling of the 
tone art’s lore and have woven these into a 
musical tapestry that stretches colorfully up 
to our own day. Infinite research and care 
have gathered within one light volume an 
almost. unbelievable store of worthwhile 
knowledge — illuminated by rare and_valu- 
able reproductions—which literary skill has 
molded into pages it is a pleasure to peruse, 

Pages: 384. 

Publishers: The Macmillan Company. 

Price: $3.00. 


The Organ of the Ancients 


By Henry Grorce FARMER 


Ancient thought does not have to become 
modern to express itself with the freshness 
which we call modernity. ‘There are hy- 
draulis players (idrablin) and flute players 
(korablin) in the land, and such a land 
should be destroyed.”” This sentence, penned 
probably in the second century, needs but the 
substitution of the names of certain mod- 
ern instruments to make it read with all the 
familiarity of conversation between Mr. A. 
and Mr. B. : f 

Containing himself wholly within his sub- 
ject (the hydraulis and pneumatie organ) 
the author finds its banks spread_to en- 
compass an ocean of fact, fed by Hebrew, 
Syriac and Arabic sources. With scholarly 
precision which we have rarely seen exceeded 
he then thumbs through every torn leaf of 
old manuscripts, comparing, judging, record- 
ing, and, finally, creating a world of distinct 
outlines where before were pre-flood mist and 
uninforming cipher. 

Price: $6.00. 

Pages: 184. 

Pictures and diagrams. 

Publishers: William Reeves Bookseller 
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NEW HAVEN CLOCK 


Besides being an accurate 
time keeper, this Clock has a 
Krack-Proof Krystal, a tat- 
too alarm and is obtainable 
in three beautiful colors, 
green, blue and rose, The 
Clock is of Gothic design 
and is 3 inches high. It will 
make a fine gift and is 
awarded for obtaining FOUR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


For teachers 

and students, schools 
and offices, this at- 
tractive, up-to-date, 
well bound Diction- 
ary is specially desir- 
able. Awarded for se- 
curing TWO SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


MUSIC SATCHEL 


Here’s a smart, 

strong Music Satchel every music lover will 
welcome. It is made of Salpa, a fine leather 
product, has two pockets and is attainable 
in either brown or black. An exceptional re- 
ward for securing only THREE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


WAHL FOUNTAIN PEN 


a ee 


You will be especially pleased with this genuine Wahl Fountain 
Pen. It has gold plated bands, clip and point and is awarded 
for securing THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Send Orders With Full Payment to: 
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Foreign $3.00 — $2.06 A YEAR — Canada $2.25 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MUSIC STUDY 
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PREsSER’s SEPTEMBER BARGAINS 


A real bargain, as often has been said, 
is where both parties are satisfied. Every 
year thousands through our September 
Bargains receive unusual values for the 
money. Teachers and active music work- 
ers everywhere at a minimum of cost se- 
cure useful and helpful new works and 
make worth-while additions to their 
musical libraries through these September 
Bargains. 

Our satisfaction with these bargains is 
in the gaining of a wide introduction for 
our new book publications of the past 
year. With leading musical folk ac- 
quainted with the merits of these books, 
others, in months and years to come, 
noting the satisfaction they give to those 
who possess and use them, are certain to 
avant copies for their use. 

Thus our sacrifice of profits in the 
introduction of these new works is virtu- 
ally an advertising investment. 

In this issue’s advertising pages, 
“Presser’s September Bargains” and “Ad- 
vance of Publication Offers” are fully 
described. Be sure to decide upon the 
ones you want before the money-saving 
prices are withdrawn with September’s 
passing. 


A MisTAaAKen IDEA CORRECTED 


Here is what came to us in a recent 
letter—“T cannot tell you how delighted I 
am with your service. At first I hesitated 
to write to you because I felt your organi- 
zation would not be able to bother with 
my little orders for’ music, but now I am 
glad that I sent you my first inquiry. 
Your courteous methods of dealing and 
your prompt filling of my orders, no mat- 
ter what it is I request, give the impres- 
sion that you take great pleasure in help- 
ing those of us who would not know what 
to do without you because we have nothing 
like a good stock of music near us.” 

We are gratified that this customer gave 
us the chance to correct her original be- 
lief that her needs were too small for us to 
appreciate her patronage. Our entire 
organization and our policies of prompt, 
accurate service, generous professional 
discounts and liberal examination privi- 
leges, have been developed to be helpful to 
every active music worker. Just count 
Presser’s as a musical friend and write 
us at any time you are seeking music or 
musical information. Teachers particu- 
larly, even those who are teaching but 
few pupils, should write for our catalogs 
and details of our direct-mail service. 


Musicat Piays, Musica, READ- 
INGS AND ENTERTAINMENT 
MaArtrERIAL 


Church organizations, schools and club 
and community groups seeking materials 
for interesting presentations will find 
Presser’s ready to help with suggestions 
and examination privileges. Whether it 
be a tuneful, bright, yet easy Juvenile 
Operetta, a Musical Play for Junior or 
Senior High School groups, or a Musical 
Comedy to be given on a nearly profes- 
sional status, we are able to send from 
our stock of such publications of all pub- 
lishers a suitable selection for examination. 
Even if you are not ready now to make 
a choice for a possible future production 
or entertainment program send for our 
free descriptive folders on Musical Plays, 
Juvenile Operettas, Musical Recitations or 
any other class of musie publications in 
which you may be interested. 
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WORK 


home mail five letters. 


pression and seeking jobs. 


This is what she wrote,— 
“Well, I got to 
ing me. 
them and it paid. 
self, 
thought. 


my fee. 


counts. 


KEEPING OuT OF A 
TEACHING Rut 


“A rut is just a grave without any 
ends to it.” The “ruts” we find about us 
are easy to avoid. An automobile driver 
who let mile after mile become monoton- 
ous to him and was lulled to a dozing 
condition came to a sad end. He failed 
to keep the trip interesting by observing 
all the countless wonders of Nature, the 
individuality of homes, the engineering 
skill apparent in the creation of fine 
roads, bridges, et cetera. 

There have been piano teachers who led 
such monotonous professional lives that 
their careers got into ruts that dragged 
them away from success. 

Successful teachers find genuine profes- 
sional pleasure in keeping on the alert for 
new things to supplement their main 
course of instruction. They delight in 
gaining acquaintance with new composi- 
tions that may be of value later in meet- 
ing some special technical needs of certain 
pupils. This is just one of the things 
that keeps the progressive teacher out of a 

“rut” but it is worth while especially 
when it can be done without any outlay 
of cash to procure new music for exami- 

nation. If you want to see some new 
piano musie each month, just write to 


MAKING JOBLESS HOURS 


NE evening recently we received in our 


Four were from non-musical people 
badly hit by the late and unlamented de- 


The fifth letter came from a musician,—a really distinguished pianist- 
teacher who had learned her lesson and was capitalizing upon her experi- 
ence by turning her waste product of “Jobless Hours” into net profits. 


and was delighted to see the class that was await- 
I had worked my head off to let them know what I had to a 
I suppose the business man would call it “selling” 

A year ago before the depression hit me I would have scorned he 
Now I realize what a fool I was. 
had been such a great success that the folks in charge practically doubled 
Encouraged by this I went on to 
cess and made plans to return next year. 
Erupe and this resulted in numerous subscriptions and I can tell you that 
I am proud to accept my premiums as they come, because I know that I 
have done a real service for music, for my pupils 
and for my own business in getting as many Erupe 
subscriptions around as possible.” 

Many teachers have solved their “unemployed 
hours” situation by putting in the time getting sub- 
scriptions for Tue Erune. 
tion is a business asset for the teacher. 
this Tue Erupe makes it worth the teacher’s while 
to build these assets. 
if you will write a note to Mr. Paul Lackenbacher, 
who, for ten years has been subscription mana- 
ger for Tue Ervune. 
real Erupr enthusiasts add to their bank ac- 


When I got through, the class 


where I had a similar suc- 
At both places I boomed Tur 


Every Erupr subscrip- 
More than 


We'll gladly tell you how 


He has helped hundreds of 


Tueoporrt Presser Co. and ask to have 
your name put on the list for Piano New 
Music Packages. These packages will be 
sent each month during the teaching sea- 
son, the music being charged “On Sale” 
and payment being required only for 
music kept, all unused music being re- 
turnable for full credit. 

Vocal, Violin, Organ, Choir and Chorus 
musiec may be had on the same plan. De- 
tails on request, 


Loox Out ror Fraup MAGAZINE 
AGENTS 


With the fall months, legitimate maga- 
zine solicitors will be active. They in- 
variably carry the necessary credentials, 
authorizing them to take subscriptions for 
Tuer Erupe Music Macazine. Tue Erupe 
wishes to caution all music lovers to pay 
no money to strangers unless they are con- 
vinced that the solicitors’ credentials are 
beyond question, Read any contract or 
receipt offered you before paying money. 
Many fine men and women earn their live- 
lihood through magazine work, but there 
are too many crooks who take advantage 
of a gullible public, collecting what they 
can on a subscription and pocketing the 
money. We cannot be responsible for the 
work of dishonest men and women. 


Success Aphorisms of Theodore Presser 


The late Mr. Presser had a decided gift for epigrams, and 
we are reproducing each month one of these. 


INDUSTRY. 


‘“‘Nothing is accomplished without 
giant energy.” 


Wy ee tier 


Ir Is INTERNATIONAL! 


What?—Vox Populi! The 7 
Kings, countries and destinies ey 
bows to the ultimatum of the m 

Active music workers everywhere | 
the say, as to the success of ea 
publication and stocks of what 
acceptable and buy regularly musi 
plenished by reprintings. It is y 
all to know what the majority f 
that is why we show here each 
larger of new editions represent 
Publisher’s Printing Order. 
those from last month’s orders: 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLC 
Cat. No. 
24536 
15447 
30336 
80337 
30338 
30339 


8230 
7687 


18949 
30353 
80349 
380852 
24478 


30350 
22912 


Title and ae 
Pirates Bold—Watson. 
Daddy’s Waltz—Rolfe .. 1 
Cathe of the Fairy Folk 3 
—Dingley-Mathews 
Fairies at Play—Dingley- 
Mathews wdiescisnielene ene 1 
The Goblin  Procession— _ 
Dingley-Mathews ....... 1% 
The Sandman — Dingley- 
Mathews .... % 
Rob Roy (March)—Anthony 2a 
Waltz of the Flower Fairies 
—Crosby .. 2 
Dance of the “Rosebuds— 
Keate 5,)s ce 3 
Naivete (Salon “Vatse)— 
Jackson ...... SA, 
Vesper Bells—Clark . Sateen 
Night Song—Strickland. . 3 
Charmante! (Mazurka Sou- 
venir)—Groton § 3 
*Neath the Baleony—Nevin. 
By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka—Liewrance ....... 6 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS AND STU: 


Standard Graded Course of Studie 
(Grades 3, 4 and ) hee 
Hach Grade . 

Standard Graded Course of Studi 

(Grade 1—Revised Hdition)—Matl 

CRISIS loc too E 

Beginner’s Book (Revised Bdition)- 
Pr CBSEL | vais un we steieetenenteEegnene . 

First Year at the Piano—Williams . 

Second Year at the Piano—Williams. 

Book for Older Beginners—Williams, 

Tunes for Tiny Tots—Williams. 

Complete School of Technic—Philipp a 

Selected Studies — Overny-Liebling — 

Three Volumes, each ........5 


thee 


SHEET MUSIC—-VOCAL SOL 


30347 Crow’s Egg—Wells ....... 
30358 Mother Moon (High)-—Salier. 
30341 Somebody's Knocking at You 
Door Dee aruyo ae alee “- 
30176 Behold the Maste’ 
—Hammond ..........+. 
5319 A Gipsy Maiden, I (Medium 
Parker. caste eee 
19948 Sunshine ‘in| Rainbow Va 
(Low)—Hamblen ....... 
80054 Nichavo (Low)—Mana-Zucea ~ 
12592 Sweet Miss Mary Giigh) 


linger 


ORGAN COLLECTION 


Ecclesie Organum—ZHdited by Dr. 
liam 0. Carl . caster acne 


OCTAVO—TWO-PART TREBLE 


15716 The Gypsy baer seas Da; 
Warhurst 

35054 Mighty Lak’ 
Chorus)—Nevi 

20301 Praise the Landa 
Baines wcveeme 


OCTAVO—THREE-PART TREBLE 1 


20016 By the Waters of Minneton 

(with Violin or Flute ong 
Lieurance ... 

35008 There’s a Meeting “Here To-Nig 

(Negro Spiritual)—Dett ... 


OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES: 


20515 Swing-Along-Alo—Kountz .... 
35173 The Dawn—Hammond .. 
35174 Men of the Trail—Ruffner. . .. 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES 


85172 Beautiful Song Land—Have 
10768 A Pickaninny Lullaby—Stults 
85082 O Salutaris Hostia (Snorer 
Browne: ©..c00 eee 
5961 A Prayer-—Sngaiaiaiae a 
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Annual Fall Bargain Offers 


Money-Saving Opportunities Which Must be Acted Upon Before Oct. Ist, 1931 


PRICES ARE FOR CASH WITH ORDER NO RETURNS OR EXCHANGES CAN BE GRANTED AT THESE LOW PRICES 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Visit to 
_  Grandpa’s Farm 
'| Seven Boyhood Scenes for Piano 
| By Mathilde Bilbro 
(price, 75 CENTS) 
Final Introductory 
Cash Price, 40c. 
Postpaid 


J HAT a wonderful thing it is for a 
Y" little lad to have a piano teacher 
fwho makes lessons a joy with such 
aterial as these grade one and one-and- 
ja-half pieces. Their novel and charac- 
teristic qualities, texts and illustrations 
Bet boys, and girls too, intensely 
‘interested. 


} Best Loved Themes 
‘from the Great Masters 


In Readily Played Transcriptions 
| for the Piano 


, (price, $1.00) 

i Final Introductory 
” a Cash Price, 45c 
XO: + = Postpaid 


‘THESE remarkable, clever arrange- 
'~ ments provide the student in grades 
‘two and three with real enjoyment in the 
‘classics. They also bring to the average 
; ‘Pianist twenty-six classic and modern 
inspirations most of which hitherto have 
‘remained above their playing abilities. 
The splendid variety meets every mood 
cand fancy. 


Let’s Play Together 


Ensemble Pieces for 
Young Piano Beginners 


By Mathilde Bilbro 

(price, 75 CENTS) 
Final Introductory 
Cash Price, 40c 
Postpaid 


HEY certainly are making it lots of 
~ fun for youngsters to learn how to 
the piano these days! Here is a book 
ut which piano teachers everywhere, 
ally those teaching beginners in 
ses, are just as enthusiastic as they 
e. It supplements any juvenile 
uctor right from the start and the 
ng folks think they are doing “big 

” even though they are learning 
on, fingering, time and rhythm 
playing these piano duets, trios and 
‘ts. 


OFFER 
INo. 1 


ER 


In Pianoland 
et of Little Pieces for Juveniles 
By Mana-Zucca 
(price, 75 cENTS) 
Final Introductory 
Cash Price, 45c 
Postpaid 
ESE charming beginners’ pieces, 
in all, give acquaintance with some 
easier major and minor keys and a 
other good work is covered. Despite 
content of practical educational 
little pianist find these pieces 
likable. ‘In Pianoland” is one of 
stablished John Church Co. 
cations. 


)FFER 


Direct Mail Service on Everything in Music Publications — 


Short Pieces in All Keys 
For the Young Pianist 
By Frederick A. Williams 
(price, $1.25) 


ADDED inal Introductory 
ee ‘3 he Cash Price, 35c 
: Postpaid 


WO dozen and two piano miniatures 

that help students in grades two and 
three to do better scale, arpeggio, cross- 
hand, phrasing, chord, staccato and other 
work and above all to get comfortable in 
all major and minor keys. For instance 
on page 18 a “Hop-Scotch” is done in 
E major and then right opposite a 
“Spanish Dance” is performed in C sharp 
minor and so the relative keys alternate. 


Making Progress in the 
Piano Class 
Piano Class Book No. 2 
(pRIcE, 75 CENTS) 
—.— Final Introductory 
ce F ae Cash Price, 45c 
S Postpaid 
HE very successful “forerunner of 
this book,” “My First Efforts in the 
Piano Class” appeaied in the September 
Bargains of last year. “Making Progress” 
issued only in the late Fall of 1930 already 
has highly pleased many teachers and 
class pupils. This second book provides 
very attractive material for the develop- 
ment of playing ability, including a lot of 
nice little pieces, several duets and even 
a trio. 


Proficiency in the 
Piano Class 


Piano Class Book No. 3 
(price, 75 CENTS) 


——— ._ Final Introductory 
ue E rR Cash Price, 45c 


Postpaid 


HORT studies and miniature pieces 

which include dainty dance rhythms, 
flowing waltzes, vivacious bits, romantic 
serenades, spirited marches, character- 
istic music, very easy adaptations of 
classic melodies, little duets, a trio and 
also one little number for eight hands at 
one piano here supply just what is needed 
to carry up to a point of creditable 
“proficiency” those who were but be- 
ginners a year or so before. 


Piano Pathways 


A Series of Carefully Outlined 
Lessons for the Teaching 
of Piano in Classes 
By Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
(price, $1.00) 


———. Final Introductory 
OFFER Cash Price, 60c 
No.8 postpaid 


UST as though an outstanding teacher 
told you her procedures and gave you 
all the special study material which she 
uses to take class piano beginners by the 
“black key approach” well into interest- 
ing first grade work. If you teach classes 
or plan to teach them be sure to see this 
book. 


The Boy’s Open Door 
to Music 

By Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
(price, $1.00) 


OFFER Final Introductory 


No. 9 Cash Price, 65c 
NO. 7 ~=Postpaid 
CTION! That’s what the real boy 


wants and, in taking piano lessons, he 
is likely to be rebellious to a disastrous 
degree if he is not allowed to “get going” 
without a lot of preparatory work. This 
first instruction book caters to this with 
easy pieces to play from the start and 
stimulates the boy’s interest by encourag- 
ing him in his natural desire to play 
by ear. 


Grimm’s Note-Spelling 
Book 


By Carl W. Grimm 
(price, 50 cENTS) 


Final Introductory 
reas Cash Price, 30c 
JNO. 2”, Postpaid 


LONG a favorite with many teachers, 

this John Church Co. “best seller” 
has been added to the Presser Co. catalog. 
Our teacher friends get this low-price 
chance to become acquainted with it. 
With its spelling of notes into words and 
words into notes it virtually gives the 
children a game book by which all Treble 
and Bass notes, on, above and below the 
staff are soon learned. 


Essentials of Scale 
Playing 

By Mabel Madison Watson 
(price, $1.25) 


~— ©0© Final Introductory 
Ore Cash Price, 60c° 
aNO. **' Postpaid 


NOTHER work on Scales? No! A 

different one! A remarkable insight 
into the latest and best modern treatment 
of first work in scale playing is given in 
this work showing how to form and finger 
the twelve major scales. Makes clear the 
“blocking” system which so many suc- 
cessful teachers of juveniles use. Quite a 
few have paid big fees to attend Normals 
just to get procedure “‘ideas” such as this 
work presents. 


A Book of 
Famous Compositions 
For Piano Solo 
(price, $1.00) 


———— Final Introductory 
pore: Cash Price, 65c 
& Postpaid 


F ANYONE claimed to be a good 
pianist and did not know each of these 
twenty-seven classics by old and modern 
masters, the status claimed might well be 
disputed. Every true musician and 
earnest advanced student is sure to 
delight in the exceptional compilation of 
pieces which make this an unsurpassable 
volume. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


Sousa Album 
For the Piano. 
(price, $1.25) 


——— Final Introductory 
eee. Cash Price, 75c 
NO. 19 Postpaid 


HERE seems to be a nation-wide 

greater-than-ever interest in the virile 
march music by Lieut.-Commander John 
Philip Sousa. This brand new compilation 
gives the greatly beloved “Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” “El Capitan,” “Bride 
Elect”? and others which have stood the 
test of fickle time along with some of 
Sousa’s most recent successes such as 
“Royal Welch Fusiliers,” “Harmonica 
Wizard” and others. 


School and Fraternal 
Marches 
For the Piano 
(price, 75 CENTS) 


OFRER Final Introductory 


Cash Price, 45c 
No. 14 Postpaid 


G LEAR-CUT march rhythms are heard 

and felt in these melodious numbers 
which straighten up backbones, throw 
heads back and put the feet moving in a 
pulsation of precision. No military quick- 
steps or two-steps of the dance intrude in 
this generous supply of piano music 
selected especially for indoor marching, 
drills or calisthenics. 


Teaching the Piano 
in Classes 
(price, 50 cENTS) 
aon Final Introductory 
HO a Cash Price, 35c 
2X0. *° Postpaid 


‘THIs manual has been prepared with 

the aid of experienced class teachers to 
meet the demand of so many for informa- 
tion or an exchange of ideas on the means 
of organization, plans of management and 
instruction procedures to gain success 
with classes of piano beginners. 


Manual of Modulation 
By Preston Ware Orem, Mus. Doc. 
(price, 40 cENTs) 


—n Final Introductory 
Shares Cash Price, 30c 
No. 16 Postpaid 


EADS like a faithful recording of a 

genial, indulgent musical expert’s 
answer to a young friend’s query as to 
what basic principles he could utilize so 
that he might move freely and comfort- 
ably from one key to another. Even the 
well-informed musician will find it 
interesting reading because of the enter- 
taining, colloquial manner in which all 
is told, 


SEE FOLLOWING PAGES FOR 
CONTINUATION OF THESE 
SEPTEMBER BARGAINS. 
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Twelve Tuneful 
Talking Songs 
By Clay Smith 

(price, $1.25) 

Final Introductory 
Cash Price, 65c 
Postpaid 
GREAT-HEARTED, lovable Clay 


Smith, maker of thousands of friends, 
never lived to see this book issued. It is 
one of the legacies he left from a life that 
came up from hardships to success 
through a host of experiences. It can be 
readily understood how such a man could 
set so happily a bright bit of verse, so 
sympathetically something filled with 
pathos or so strikingly give a background 
to a piece of philosophy such as has been 
done in these numbers for musical read- 
ings or use as encore songs. 


The Trio Treasury 


A Book of Songs 
for Three-part Singing 
(price, $1.00) 


——— Final Introductory 
OFF ne Cash Price, 60c 
No. 18 postpaid 


A. COLLECTION which deserves this 
+ special introduction to our friends as 
it comes into the Presser catalog honored 
as a well-established John Church Co. 
publication. Its contents are worthy of 
the best programs. There are 18 part- 
songs for Soprano, Mezzo Soprano and 
Alto by such writers as Nevin, Spross, 
Hawley, Ware, Hahn and others. 


OFFER 
No 17 


Standard Selections 
For Men’s Voices 
Compiled & Arranged by O. L. Fogle 
(pricE, 75 CENTS) 

——— Final Introductory 
OFFER Cash Price, 40c 

No. 19 Postpaid 


A COMPACT, well-printed and sub- 
stantially bound volume of nearly one 
hundred selections for Men’s Quartette 
or Chorus. All classes of secular numbers 
are included—folk-song, patriotic songs, 
adaptations of classic melodies, immortal 
favorites, humorous novelties, etc. 


Sacred Selections 
For Men’s Voices 
Compiled by O. L. Fogle 
(price, 75 CENTS) 


———— Final Introductory 
Poetry Cash Price, 40c 
NO. <" Postpaid 


VER one-hundred and fifty very 

satisfying selections. Included are 
the most esteemed hymns but the com- 
pilation also is rich in grateful adapta- 
tions of good sacred texts to themes 
selected from the world’s best musical 
inspirations. Some of the numbers take 
on the proportions of an anthem. 


The King Cometh 


A Christmas Cantata for 
Two-Part Chorus of Treble Voices 


By R. M. Stults 

(price, 60 cENTS) 
—.— Final Introductory 
Hig an Cash Price, 40c 
ny0. 2" sPostpaid 


RAND new for last Christmas, this 

two-part arrangement of Stults’ very 
successful choral cantata. was warmly 
welcomed by many. Churches short on 
men’s voices and having to depend on a 
ladies’ or a junior choir may enjoy a fine 
musical service at Christmas-tide with 
this: two-part edition of “The King 
Cometh.” Occupies around three-quar- 


ters of an hour. 
a 


Last Words of Christ 


Lenten Cantata 
By Charles Gilbert Spross 
(price, 75 CENTS) 


——— Final Introductory 
OF de Cash Price, 45c 
No. 22 postpaid 


ERE a gifted American composer 

gives sympathetic and very effective 
settings of texts dwelling on the last 
utterances of the Master. The whole 
work presents a notable musical con- 
tinuity for an impressive part of a Lenten 
service sung by tenor and baritone solo- 
ists and a competent mixed quartet or 
chorus. 


Penitence, Pardon 
and Peace 
A Short Lenten Cantata 
By J. H. Maunder 
(price, 75 CENTS) 


———_ Final Introductory 
ee Cash Price, 50c 
NO. 4° Postpaid 


yx RECENT addition to the Presser 

Edition of Standard Oratorios and 
Cantatas. Every church musician should 
have this standard work in his library of 
music and when ordering it at anytime 
in the future make certain to specify the 
Presser Edition. It is for soprano (or 
tenor) and baritone soloists and chorus 
and is suitable for general use as well as 
Lenten use. Runs 35 minutes. 


The Word Incarnate 
Choral Cantata for Christmas 
By R. M. Stults 
(price, 60 cENTS) 


Final Introductory 
Cash Price, 40c 
Postpaid 


HIS cantata gives the average choir 

an opportunity to present the Christ- 
mas story in a manner that will be found 
interesting and enjoyable to the congre- 
gation. It holds to a churchliness yet the 
soli and choruses are singable and melodi- 
ous. Logically divided into a Prologue 
and two succeeding parts it works up a 
nice forty minute contribution to a special 
Christmas service. 


OFFER 
No. 24 


Immortality 
An Easter Cantata 


For Two-Part Chorus 
of Treble Voices 


By R. M. Stults 
(pricE, 60 CENTS) 


Final Introductory 
Cash Price, 40c 
Postpaid 


"THIS cantata is another demonstration 

of this composer’s unusual gift for 
writing acceptable and singable material 
for the average group of church singers 
and keeping in the composition a dignity 
and worshipfulness which fully satisfies 
the congregation and the pastor. This 
particular writing gives a very telling 
presentation of the Easter story which 
may be sung without the aid of mature 
male voices, ‘Time, 35 minutes. 


OFFER 
No. 25 


Annual Fall Bargain Offers 


The Advantage of the Low Introductory Cash Prices 
Will Exist Only Up to Oct. Ist, 1931 


‘The Interest of Practically Every Music Worker is Met in the Splendid 
Assortment of Recent Works in These Offers 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


World’s Largest Stock of Music of All Publishers —1712-1714.CHESTNUT ST. 


’ There’s a Jolly Cruise for Audiences 


4 of 
Joan of the Nancy Lee 


A Comic Opera in Two Acts 


Book and Lyrics by 
Agnes Emilie Peterson 


Music by Louis Woodson Curtis 


(VOCAL scoRE, PRICE, $2.00) 


Final Introductory 
Cash Price, 90c 
Postpaid 


OFFER 
No. 26 


NEW musical play of fine proportions 

with a good plot, humorous and 
dramatic action, interest holding (and at 
times amusing) dialog and _ brilliant, 
melodious and effective musical numbers. 
There are 28 named characters, 15 of 
whom must do some measure of individual 
vocal work. The chorus of Pirates and 
captured Bridesmaids may be as many as 
available talent and stage facilities will 
permit. Its year 1800 setting and the 
women-hating pirates make this comic 
opera a picturesque offering and the 
excellence of the music lifts it well above 
anything of the commonplace. 


A Day in Venice 
Arranged for Violin, Celloand Piano 
By Ethelbert Nevin 
(price, $2.00) 


OFFER Final Introductory 


Cash Price, $1.30 
No. 27 postpaid 


[N FANCY free oft we let ourselves be 

transported to beautiful, inspiring 
scenes, to romantic or nerve-tingling 
situations or to mystical and mythical 
spots according to the spell woven by 
some writer, artist or musician. Many 
have enjoyed with Nevin his “Day in 
Venice” through these four exquisite tone 
poems. In these newly created arrange- 
ments for Violin, Cello and Piano their 
beauties are enhanced and just for the 
sheer joy of them every such trio combina- 
tion should have this publication. 


First String Quartet 
Book 
(PRICE, COMPLETE, $2.25) 


OFFER Final Introductory 


Cash Price, $1.25 
No. 28 Postpaid’ 


LEI old “Uncle Ned hang up the 
fiddle and de bow” but all these 
promising amateurs being developed by 
th school and community orchestras of 
today should not do this when*not playing 
with the large ensemble. Just to provide 
enjoyable easy-to-play material for social 
or recreational playing or early concert 
appearances of a smaller group this fine 
album has been proposed. Its two Violin 
parts, Viola part and Cello part make no 
demands which first year orchestra 
players should not be able to handle. 


A PAINSTAKINGLY prepared cou 


PRICES ARE FOR CASH WITH ORDER—NO RETURNS, EXCHANGES OR EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES POSSIBLE AT THESE REDUCED PRICES 


‘Priscilla on Sunday.........9..08 


‘Dance of the Wood Sprites. . . 


Instructor for — 
School Bands — 


—— Final Introductor 
OFFER Cash Price, 35c _ 
No. 29 EACH PART 

Postpaid % 


organization. 
actually supplies an attractive first rep 
toire to the youne “tooters” getting 
tutelage in “tooting.” _ ; 
It has been quite a period since’ 
first announced this course and althou 
it is now on “final introductory offer” we 
regret that we must ask those who ord 
it now to get the advantage of this | 
price to bear with us patiently in waiti 
for the completion of the printing a 
binding of all the parts. Any part | 
sired may be ordered separately. TT! 
parts are for: 
D flat Piccolo, tst and 2nd C Flutes, 
flat Clarinet, 1st B flat Clarinet, -.. 
flat Clarinet, Oboe, Bassoon, tst and 2 
E flat Alto Saxophones, B flat Tenor Sax 
phone, E flat Baritone Saxophone, ist @ 
2nd B flat Cornets (Trumpets), 3rd B f 
Cornet (Trumpet), Ist and 2nd Horns i; 
3rd and 4th Horns in F, 1st and 2nd 
flat Altos, 3rd and 4th E flat Altos, 1st @ 
2nd Trombones Bass, 3rd Trombone Bi 
Ist and 2nd Trombones or 
Treble, 3rd and 4th Trombones or 
Tenors Treble, Baritone Bass, Barit 
Treble, Basses (Tuba) and Drums, 
etc. 7 


SPECIAL SHEET MUSIC OFFERS 
OFFERS No. 30 to 39 inclusive 
Take Advantage of Thee All Means! 


No More Than One Set of Each to Any _ 
Customer. 


Six Beginner’s 
Piano Pieces 
Both Hands in Treble Clef 


(TOTAL RETAIL VALUE, $1.50) 


OFFER September Bargain 
No. 30 Cash Price, 35c _ 


REBLE Clef pieces help many your 
beginners because they get the fnee 

in action and encourage the child ev 
when notation knowledge is quite limited 
The six treble clef pieces offered her 
are established favorites that have d 
lighted thousands of little players. 
Daisy Chains... eee 
Dollie’s Dream. a. sneer 3 


Playful Kittens: 7. seeseeeee 
To Acms; Marchi..aaeae eee ae 
Youthful Hero, March........... 


Five First Grade Piece: 
Treble and Bass Clef 


(TOTAL RETAIL VALUE, $1.30) 


OFFER September Bargait 
No. 31 Cash Price, 35c 


All Marchi ....,.. =e vs JOR 
A Dainty Gavotte.............5 Wi 


A Dark Cloud Goes Passing By. . ian 
Hoppy, the Hop Toad.......... 


Five Second Grade Piece 
Worth a Lot to Every Teacher! 
(TOTAL RETAIL VALUE, $1.50) 


OFFER September Barge ir 
No. 32 Cash Price, 35c 


Little Attic of Dreams. 5. geen 
The Soldier’s Song......... Stein 
Through the Air (Arpeggio Waltz) . Kei 
A Woodland Frolic (Polka 

Petite). 0... c.>.0 eee . Valdema 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


SPECIAL SHEET MUSIC OFFERS 
—Continued 


r 
'Five Third and Fourth 
_ Grade Piano Pieces 


(TOTAL RETAIL VALUE, $2.35) 


|No. 33 Cash Price, 45c 
Dance of the Rosebuds........... Keats 


In Remapert cs Day ods s.r» Krentzlin 
Bemiay Day ice... ees Rathbun 
BMS OILIOWETS os ce ees Koelling 
Moonlight on the Hudson....... Wilson 
| Five More Advanced 

[ Pieces 


For the Piano 
(TOTAL RETAIL VALUE, $2.50) 


OFFER September Bargain 
INo. 34 Cash Price, 50c 

7 

lonaise in B flat Minor... ..De Leone 

mntry, Danceyi se. a sen MacFadyen 


ance, Ops 24-sNGs. 9 ees Sibelius 
Ieror Dance iqadaws scien. ca sare « Felton 
lungarian Concert Polka....... Alfoldy 


|Five Pipe Organ Numbers 
» (TOTAL RETAIL VALUE, $2.00) 
: 


OFFER September Bargain 


2S SRIRE se Ludebuehl 
@ourree,in G (Bach)........:... Harris 
coor CHPATITMETD ae ai0) «ss sisis\ers Owen 
BABU HANUUINY een eissce-e' els: 0.3 Armstrong 
Peer re ohne es nial es ain %sic Syece Kern 


Four Songs for 
Soprano or Tenor 


This Surely is a Bargain! 
(TOTAL RETAIL VALUE, $1.75) 


| OFFER September Bargain 
No. 36 Cash Price, 40c 


BIB EELOME fe ch)siiis of ss oa es Willeby 
BmaNON SENSC.........' 25s. Barrell 
Gkaninny Sandman........... Talbert 
Stumibine’s: Iireasures........... Drigo 


Four Songs for 
Alto or Baritone 
(TOTAL RETAIL VALUE, $1.60) 


ER September Bargain 
37 Cash Price, 40c 


all Not Pass Again This Way Effinger 
Sijeart isa Haven........... Steinel 


For Soprano or Tenor 


‘ER September Bargain 
38 Cash Price, 40c 


- Redeemer and My Lord......Buck 
Not Your Heart Be Troubled. . Reed 
oul is Athirst for God..... Roberts 


Three Sacred Songs 
For Alto or Baritone 


wy. 


__ (vorar reTat vatue, $1.50) 


R September Bargain 
39 Cash Price, 40c 


wn Thee... 252... Speaks 
t Your Heart be Troubled. Forman 
ather, Cheer Our Way...... Reed 


Annual Fall Bargain Offers 


Money-Saving Opportunities for Everyone 
Interested in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Shopping Centre for Music Buyers the World Over 


OFFERS NO. 40 To No. 59 INCLUSIVE ARE “ADVANCE OF PUBLICA- 


TION OFFERS.” 


ORDERS ACCEPTED NOW AT THESE LOW CASH POSTPAID 


PRICES WITH DELIVERY OF BOOKS TO BE MADE AS SOON AS PUBLISHED. 


First Grade Pieces 
For Boys 


For the Piano 


—~—— Advance of 
OFFER Publication 


No. 40 Cash Price, 30c 
BOYS early begin showing their dif 


ference in not playing with dollies 
and things which captivate little girls. 
Put a little fellow in dresses and you 
nearly break his heart. Thoughtlessly 
give the young lad “taking piano” a 
piece, which in title and style is meant 
for the daintier or more home-like in- 
stincts of a small girl, and his interest in 
the piano may suffer a fatal set-back. 
The pieces in this forthcoming piano 
album are the best tonic for the piano 
playing enthusiasm of “‘boys who will be 
boys” even in the first piano efforts. 


Winter 
A Collection for Piano Solo 


———_ Advance of 
OFFER  pypblication 
No.4! Gash Price, 30c 


E HAVE in contemplation a series of 

of four volumes of piano pieces, each 
volume adapted to one of the four seasons 
of the year. ‘These volumes are to be 
issued one at a time beginning with 
Winter. The word Winter calls up to 
mind a variety of pieces bearing of snow, 
sleigh bells, glowing hearths, holiday 
festivities and the like. This will prove 
to be a very interesting collection of third 
and fourth grade pieces 


Girl’s Own Book 
For the Piano 


——— Advance of 
OFFER Publication 
No. 42. Cash Price, 35¢ 


ES it’s true that many girls of today 

seem quite at home in things where 
boys held sole sway only a decade ago, 
but, on the other hand, there are certain 
of the lovelier, charming and sweet things 
of life which never will seem fitting for 
the boys. Boy piano students so 
enthusiastically took up the “Boy’s Own 
Book” created for them that our Editorial 
Staff has been inspired to select a fine 
assortment of second and third grade 
piano pieces to give the girls a collection 
appealing to their appreciation of the 
light, tripping and graceful types. 


Sprightly Rhythms 
OFFER Advance of 


Publication 
No. 43 Cash Price, 35c 


HIS is a new collection of second and 

third grade pieces all of which are of 
bright and cheerful or humorous char- 
acter; all gay, none grave. They are not 
necessarily dance music numbers although 
rhythms suitable for little ballet dances 
and tap dances are met in most of these 
pieces. 


Album of Ornaments 
For the Piano 


———— Advance of 
OFFER Publication 


No. 44 Cash Price, 30c 


HERE is a wider range of keyboard 

pleasure for the pianist who is able 
to enhance a number with some smoothly 
performed embellishments. Here is a 
collection which presents pieces introduc- 
ing various forms of ornaments or embel- 
lishments. Students in the higher inter- 
mediate grades will be benefited greatly 
in technical equipment after mastering 
these enjoyable numbers. 


Famous Ballet 
Movements 


For Piano Solo 


Advance of 
Publication 
Cash Price, 35c 


HE finest inspirations of many com- 

posers have been in connection with 
the ballet. In considering the subject 
of ballet music in general, many famous 
composers come into mind, beginning 
possibly with Gluck, not to go further 
back, and continuing on through Meyer- 
beer and others of the operatic school, 
Gounod, Delibes, Wagner and many 
others. We have selected noted gems 
in effective and playable piano arrange- 
ments for this album. 


Piano Pathways-Bk. 2 
By Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


———— Advance of 
rot or Publication 
2X0. #9 Cash Price, 30c 


E TAKE pleasure in announcing 

that we have in preparation a second 
book of Mrs. Mathews’ very popular class 
beginner’s book entitled “Piano Path- 
ways.” This second book will continue 
right along on the same lines as the first 
book; but it will have less text and much 
more music to play. The text in the sec- 
ond book is not so essential after one has 
made the thorough start that should have 
been made in Book One. Mrs. Mathews 
has a rare talent for writing melodious 
and characteristic numbers for young 
beginners. It is well exploited in this 
volume. 


OFFER 
No. 45 


The Story of Nanynka 
First Piano Lessons for Children 
By John Mokrejs, Opus 50 


———_ Advance of 
OFFER Publication 
No. 47 Gash Price, 40c 


HIS is a very interesting book for 
extremely young students which may 
be used either for class or private instruc- 
tion. There is a little story that runs all 
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through the book and the various inci- 
dents are used to exemplify certain steps 
in rhythm, notation and performance. 
The name of the composer is sufficient to 
guarantee that it is musically good; but 
it is surprising how well he has adapted 
himself to the child’s viewpoint. 


Black Key Duets 
By Mabel Madison Watson 


——— Advance of 
ee FE ok Publication 
2X0. 4° Cash Price, 35c 


HE adoption of various “methods of 

approach” employed nowadays in the 
teaching of beginners, either in class or in 
private, has brought about the composi- 
tion and compilation of a number of 
books to furnish the appropriate material. 
This book is devoted to what is known as 
the “black key approach.” It is possible 
to use this with the very youngest 
students as the book is a collection of 
original duets in which the pupil plays 
only upon the black keys, with the pupil’s 
part to be learned by rote. These little 
duets are surprisingly tuneful. 


Sousa Album 
for Four-Hands 


—~—— Advance of 
OFFER Publication 


No. 49 Gash Price, 50c 
OUR-HAND playing 1s great for 


musical enjoyment with a friend. 
Teachers find it a very happy means of 
developing sight reading and perfecting 
technic. Four-hand numbers make well 
received novelties on programs. There 
also are many occasions when suitable 
four-hand number arrangements would 
prove more satisfying than solo pieces. 
And if you want some lively, stirring, rich 
four-hand music for any of the uses men- 
tioned then get this album of some of 
John Philip Sousa’s best numbers in piano 
duet form. 


First Lessons 
In Dictation 
By Russell Snively Gilbert 


—— Advance of 
mee a Publication 
0.5". Cash Price, 40c 


HE pupil who has had a well-balanced 

musical education should indentify 
considerably more with the ear than a 
hearer untrained musically. One of the 
best forms of attaining ability in this 
direction is through writing down exer- 
cises or significant musical bits logically 
presented in dictation lessons. ‘This 
work includes a manual giving complete 
instructions and the exercises in full for 
the teacher’s dictation via the keyboard, 
and a writing book for the pupil. Both 
come on this advance of Publication Offer. 


Devotional Solos for 
Church, Home and 
Study Use 


———— Advance of 
a Hey Publication 
2N0- 2! Cash Price, 40c 


"THIS is a collection of sacred solos 

which have not been used in any other 
collection. There will be sixteen or more 
numbers in all, well contrasted in char- 
acter and suitable for. most seasons of the 
year. This is an excellent opportunity to 
acquire some new sacred songs by valued 
contemporary writers. ‘These solos are 
chiefly for middle voice. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


PRICES ARE FOR CASH WITH ORDER—NO RETURNS OR EXCHANGES ALLOWED AT THESE LOW PRICES 
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Annual Fall Bargain Offers 


The 


‘“‘Advance of ‘Publication Offers’’ 


Below give Buying 


Opportunities at Prices Considerably Less than those at which 
these Forthcoming Publications will be Sold when Published. 


The Festival of 
the Nativity 
Christmas Cantata for 
Two Part Chorus 
By William Baines 
———._ Advance of 
OFFER publication 
No. 52 Gash Price, 30c 


HIS is a short and compact Church 
cantata of much merit for a two part 
horus with solos and organ. It is a very 
melodious work and far from common- 
As a matter of fact, we always 


ia) 


place. 
expect some original touches from 
Mr. Baines. Any choir will enjoy re- 


hearsing and producing this fine Christ- 
mas number. 


Unison School Songs 


———— Advance of 
OFFER Publication 


No. 53. Cash Price, 20c 


HIS is a new collection for school 

singing which does not require the 
voices to be divided into parts. In this 
case all sing the melody in unison. The 
one striking feature of the book lies in the 
piano accompaniment which has been 
constructed in the case of each song in the 
manner of “evangelistic hymn playing.” 
These songs are gathered from all sources 
including many valuable copyright num- 
bers. Every number should prove popu- 
lar and all will be enhanced by the striking 
piano accompaniments. 


The Magic Bowl 


A Children’s Operetta 
in Three Acts 


Book and Lyrics by Monica Savory 
Music by Bryceson Treharne 


——— Advance ot 

OFFER Publication 

No. 54 Cash Price, 35c 
Postpaid 


OWN through the ages there have been 

many gems of beauty created by 
gifted ones who indulgently turned from 
their usual channels to bring into being 
something for the delight of a child or a 
group of children. Bryceson Treharne 
widely known for success in other fields 
of composition must have found it an 
exhilarating experience when he turned 
aside to set to music the lyrics of this 
interesting little plot. Itis bright and 
sparking and is one of the cieverest of 
operettas ever created for juveniles. 


Class Violin Instructor— 
Book Two 


By Ann Hathaway and 
Herbert Butler 


——— Advance of 
Me F a Publication 
=X0-9° Cash Price, 25c 


HE first book has given so many such 

great satisfaction that a host of teach- 
ers now want additional material for the 
class pupils finishing the first book. Such 
attractive material presented in such a 
well-ordered fashion as given in this 
second book adds to the high pedagogical 
achievements of the authors. 


Sunday Music 
For Violin and Piano 


——— Advance of 
Dower Publication 
NO. 98 Cash Price, 45c 


71TH instrumentalists more and more 
being called upon to give additional 
interest to Sunday School exercises and 
Church services with their renditions of 
acceptable music, there is a real need for 
this collection. Violinists will find this 
compilation very desirable. None of the 
pieces is difficult, yet none is trivial. All 
have character and dignity. 


Easiest Orchestra 
Collection 


——— Advance of 

OFFER Publication 
Cash Price 

No. 57 Each Part, 15c 
Piano Acc., 25c 


Be sure to name™Parts Desired 
in Ordering 


OS piste first pair of shoes for the baby 

_ Just starting to walk.” That is what 
this collection really is—the first reper- 
toire for the school or amateur orchestra 
made up of beginners who have no more 
than learned the rudiments of making 
their instruments “speak” and the ele- 
ments of notation. 


How to Play the Harp 
By Melville Clark 
Opepp Advance of 
OEEER Publication —_- 
————._- Cash Price, $1.25 


JF YOU are a teacher who would like 
to add the harp to your courses, or if 
you are one who desires to become a 
self-student in harp playing, then by all 
means invest in this practical guide. 


Organ Accompaniment 
and Registration 
By Charles N. Boyd 


——— _ Advance of 
OFFER Publication 
No. 59 Gash Price, $2.00 


E HAVE in preparation this new and 

very important work for the organ. 
There is a considerable demand for a work 
of this nature. The author, Charles N. 
Boyd, is well-known nationally as a 
musical educator. As the work is entirely 
new, it is up-to-date thoroughly and in 
line with all the recent improvement in 
organs and organ building. It is a book 
which may be used to advantage to follow 
any first organ instructor. It begins just 
at the point where the usual instruction 
book leaves off and takes up all such 
matters as come under the domain of 
practical organ playing. So many stu- 
dents are launched into church positions 
without sufficient preparation for various 
problems with which they will be con- 
fronted. This new work aims to take care 
of all this. One of the greatest difficulties 
of young organists is to adapt their ac- 
companiments effectively. All this is 
taken up thoroughly. The work will be 
in two volumes; volume one being devoted 
more particularly to organ accompani- 
ment and volume two to the registration 
and interpretation of various pieces, both 
solos and accompaniments of more _ad- 
vanced character. (Both for above price.) 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers, Dealers & Importers—World’s Largest Stock 


C 1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. y 


Worip or Music 
(Continued from page 605) 


FREE OPERA! In America! Yes, at 
the Starlight Park in the Bronx district of 
New York the management feels that opera 
has an appeal sufficient to increase gate 
receipts, to the extent that it has engaged 
a regular troupe which presents the good old 
“war-horses” in capable fashion. 


(+ 


MARK HAMBOURG, -the eminent Rus- 
sian pianist, and Peter Dawson, famous 
Australian bass-baritone, opened their joint- 
recital tour of Australia with a concert at’ 
the Sydney Town Hall on June ninth. 


fe See HY 


MASCAGNI conducted, on April 18th, a 
revival of his “Le Maschere (The Masks)” 
at the Teatro Reale of Rome. The work 
had its first performance on any stage when 
given in January of 1910 at this same thea- 
ter which at that time was historic through- 
out the world as the Teatro Costanzi. 


. C—$<—$—$$—$———__———— > 


MARIE STONE (Mrs. William H. Mac- 
Donald), famous American opera singer of 
a former generation, passed away from her 
home in New York City on June 29, 1931. 
Born in Worcester, Massachusetts, on June 
4th, 1847, she was a member of the famous 
Stone family of professionals and an aunt 
of Lewis Stone, film star, and of Marie Stone 
Langston (her namesake) the Philadelphia 
mezzo-contralto well known in concert, ora- 
torio and opera. She finished her voca: 
studies in Milan, Paris and London and upom 
her return to America won immediate suc- 
cess. She sang leading roles with the Emma 
Abbott. Opera Company, the Boston Ideal 
Opera Company, the Hess Opera Company 
and was the leading soprano of the famous 
Bostonians troupe which for several years 
sang DeKoven’s “Robin Hood” and other 
operas from coast to coast. In 1880 she 
married William H. MacDonald, leading 
baritone of the Bostonians and popular in- 
terpreter of romantic roles. 


(Ore ee 


THE LEWISOHN STADIUM CON- 
CERTS opened at the City College of New 
York with a program on the evening of 
July 7, conducted by Willem van Hoogstra- 


ten. The program included the overture to 
Wagner’s “The Flying Dutchman,’ the 
Strauss tone poem, “Don Juan,’ and 
Beethoven's “Fifth Symphony.” 
Ct 


NOEL EADIE, a young Scotch colora- 
tura soprano, sprang into fame when she 
recently appeared at Covent Garden in the 
role of “The Queen of Night” in Mozart’s 
“The Magic Flute.” According to the press 
her upper register is best and vocal difficul- 
ties are but play. Her success was repeated 
in later performances and especially when 
she appeared as Gilda in a presentation of 
“Rigoletto” in which Beniamino Gigli sang 
for his first time in London the part of The 
Duke. 


ed 


THE BALTIMORE CITY COLORED 
ORCHESTRA, with Charles L. Harris as 
conductor, gave its first concert in the audi- 
torium of the Douglass High School on 
May 20th. The program included the 
“Overture to the Merry Wives of Windsor” 
by Nicolai, the “Venetian Suite” of Nevin 
and a Minwet from Beethoven. The enter- 
prise is sponsored by the Municipal Bureau 
of Music of the city. 


«§————_ 


THE SWIFT & COMPANY PRIZE for 
a male chorus has been awarded to Adrian 
Vanderbilt of New York City, for his set-' 
ting of Catherine Parmenter’s “Song of the 
Winds.” Honorable mention went to 
Albert Noelte of Chicago and Dudley Peele 
of Baltimore, in the order mentioned. 


Ghe Daily Speech Habit 
(Continued from page 659) 


singing by working for a correct word- 
pronunciation, and an artistic emission of 
vowel and articulation of consonant. The 
student should be urged to carry the better 
vowel and consonant formation into daily 
speech. Some will at first be reluctant 
to do this, fearing a charge of affectation. 
But this can be overcome by careful ex- 
planation and encouragement by the 
instructor. 


THE “FEDRA” of Romano Ro 
its first performance outside 
given its London premiére on 
Covent Garden. The opera 
astically received; and Rosa 
a real triumph in the title ro 
sion being her first appearance i 
“Fedra”’ won, over ninety-s 
entered in the contest, the 
of Rome and was first hear 
in 1915, with Rosa Raisa in 
part. Be 


¢ 


“SIR JOHN IN LOVE,” an 
Shakespeare’s ‘““The Merry 
sor,” by Vaughan Williams 
ances on the last three nights 
Festival (England), with 
Sargent conducting. The pre: 
the work as “a perfect Engli 
something we have been aw: 
time.” In it the composer has » 
use of indigenous folk-tunes. 


¢ 


COMPETITIONS 


A RURAL SONG PRIZE of 
and fifty dollars is offered for 
tion which the Future Farmers of 
shall adopt as their official song. — 
ticulars may be had from W. A. 
eral Board of Vocational Trai: 
ington, D. C 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF 1} 
China, is offering a prize of one 
dollars to the native composer who 
to the country a national hymn. 


eee 


NEGRO COMPOSERS are offe 
prizes of one hundred dollars 
prizes of seventy-five dollars | 
Song, a Dance Group and Negro 
and a prize of five hundred dol 
Symphonic Work. Particulars m 
from The Robert Curtis Ogden 
Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia. 


——— eee 


THE OHIO STATE FEDER 
Music Clubs offers a prize of 
sand dollars for a Symphony or 
Poem. Particulars from Mrs. 
man Kelley, Oxford, Ohio. 


ais > 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSA 
LARS in cash prizes and ten 
are offered to young singers of 
between the ages of eighteen and 
in the Fifth National Radio Audi 
Atwater Kent Foundation. Parti 
the 1931 audition may be had from 
water Kent Foundation, Albee 
Washington, D. C 


— 


FELLOWSHIPS for musical s 
search and creative work abroad, 
ited number, are offered to b 
women irrespective of color, rac 
Full information may be had from 
Simon Guggenheim Foundation, 5 
Avenue, New York City. 2 


@ 
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THE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE 
IDGE PRIZE of one thousand 
offered to composers of all natio 
a chamber music composition for | 
instruments (without piano). 
tition closes September 30, 1932. 
formation may be had from the M 
vision, Library of Congress, Wa 
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The study of the vowel may 
started in easy, conversational we’ 
style of speech, next continued 
monotone, upon easy pitches, with 1 
weight of voice and simple syllabl 
mind of the pupil must be kept u 
rect vowel form and quality from 
last. Thus we shall find an impr 
in both speech and song, each 
favorably upon the other. 


JosepH E. Mappy 


MABELLE GLENN 


é 
SELL VAN DyKe Morcan 


THE NEW OLNEY HIGH SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 
Typical of Thousands of Similar Buildings in America 


THE MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ 
FORUM 


A National Board of Distinguished Experts Selected by 
Tue Erupz Music Macazine to Assist Supervisors 
in Securing Practical Advice and Information 
upon Important Musical Educational Problems 


A Significant Service 


The importance of public school music is advancing by leaps and bounds, and 
Tue Etupe Music MaGazine realises the need for expert advice which thousands 
of music supervisors must have available upon all manner of subjects. With a 
view of supplying this advice in the most accessible and econom:cal manner, THE 
Erupe has enlisted the interests of a staff of experts (representing the most im- 
portant branches of the supervisor’s activities) who have consented to answer 
questions upon matters pertaining to music in the schools. 


Send Your Problem to 
“©he Etude Pusic Supervisors’ Forum” 


Vour questions and their authoritative answers will be published so that all 
others interested in the Forum may have the opportunity of broadening their ex- 
pericnce through the up-to-the-minute advice of experts who are outstanding figures 
in the most rapidly developing field in musical education. 


Address All Questions to the Etude Music Supervisors’ Forum 
THE ETUDE Music MaGaAZzINE 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


This service is open to all supervisors, teachers and students, whether sub- 
scribers to Tue Etuve or not. The policy of Tue Etune is that of providing the 
musical profession and the musical public in general with advice, instruction and 
entertainment which will prove of practical help in making this publication indis- 
pensable to the profession, the school and the home. 

Please send your letter addressed to THE FORUM, not to the individual 
specialist. : 

The writer's full name and address must accompany all inquiries. Only the 
initials or a suggested pseudonym will be published. ; 


STAFF OF THE MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ FORUM 


DR. FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARKE 
Founder of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
For Advice upon Music Appreciation 


MR. LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
Music Supervisor of Los Angeles Schools 
For Advice upon Cantatas, Operas and Operettas 


DR. HOLLIS E. DANN 
Head of Music Department, New York University 
For Advice upon Normal Training and Choral Music 


MR. JACOB KWALWASSER 
Head of Public School Music Department, Syracuse University 
For Advice upon Tests and Measurements 


MR. GEORGE L. LINDSAY 
Head of Public School Music in Philadelphia 
For Advice upon Elementary, Junior and Senior High School Problems 


MR. JOSEPH E. MADDY 
Director of the Interlochen Band and Orchestra Camp 
For Advice upon Bands and Orchestras 


DR. VICTOR L. F, REBMANN 


Director of the Westchester County Community Association 
For Advice upon School and Community Music 


MISS MABELLE GLENN 
Supervisor of Public School Music in Kansas City 
Ex-President of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
For Advice upon Competitions and Festivals 


RUSSELL VAN DYKE MORGAN 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Cleveland 
President of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
For Advice upon Class Instruction, Instrumental and Vocal 


PROF. KARL W. GEHRKENS 
Head of the Supervisors’ Department, Oberlin College 
For Advice on Musical Notation, Theory and Form 
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Army Plusic 


Do you remember the three fundamental 
elements of music? You will, if you stop 
to think for a minute—melody, harmony 
and rhythm. They are all so important 
that it is quite impossible to say which 
comes first; but any one of these three can 
made the most important in certain 
cases—exaggerated, for the time being, as 
it were. 

Some of the well-known and important 
bugle calls are: 


be 


REVEILLE 


SSS 


MESS 


In the army a great deal of signalling, 
giving orders and “speaking” is done by 


music. Did that ever occur to you? Peo- 
ple do not always realize how important 
the bugles are and what a lot they can say. 
And they say it with rhythm. You know 
a bugle has very few notes; it can sound 
only the tones, do, mi, sol, up and down 
and sideways, but always these same tones. 
So all the bugle’s language is given with 
rhythm and the different arrangements of 
these three tones. 


RHYTHMS 


A rhythm of two, 
A rhythm of four, 
A rhythm of 
Six or of three, 


And thus do we count, 
And thus keep our time 
As steady 
As steady can be. 


Her Grand Piano 


By WINIFRED WAYE 


MarGARET CAME home from _ school, 
breathless with excitement, and rushed into 
the living-room where her mother sat at 
her desk writing letters. 

“Oh, mother,” she exclaimed. “Kalinski, 
the great pianist, who is to play here, is go- 
ing to stay with Mr. and Mrs. Bemberg. 
Gretchen told me about it at school today. 
Isn't it exciting? Gretchen said perhaps 
I could come over and see him.” 

“Do not count too much on seeing him, 
dear,” she said. “Great pianists have many 
people seeking them out, and he wili want to 
rest and talk over old times with Mr. Bem- 
berg.” 

“You will let me go to the concert and 
hear him play, won’t you?” asked Margaret 
wistfully, as she looked oyer at the modest 
home of the Bemberg’s, as though she 
caught a vision of the great master of the 
piano, sitting before the big fireplace in their 
living-room. 

“Yes, you shall certainly hear him play,” 
said Mrs. Lawrence, as she rose and put 
away her writing materials. 

When Margaret’s father returned an hour 
later, he found the little girl practicing on 
the big piano which he had recently pur- 
chased. ; 

“I have decided you were quite right 
about Margaret,” he said to Mrs. Lawrence. 
“The child is certainly deeply interested in 
her music, though I still feel that there 
was little real reason for. buying a grand 
piano for her until she should become six- 
teen, at least.” 

“T think it was a good and necessary in- 
vestment,” said Mrs. Lawrence. “She has 
never neglected her practicing, and she 
came home an hour ago thrilled with the 
idea of hearing Kalinski. By the way, he 
is to stay with the Bemberg family, and 
Gretchen has promised her she may have 
a glimpse of him.” 

“She must not intrude upon him,” said 
Mr. Lawrence. 

Just at that moment the door bell rang, 
and Gretchen Bemberg came in to announce 
that Kalinski, the great Kalinski, would 


like to practice an hour on Margaret’s grand 
piano! 

“You see,” said Gretchen, “Our piano be- 
longed to grandmother Bemberg, and it is 
very old and out of tune. Besides some of 
the keys stick. When Mr. Kalinski asked 
about it, I said I knew Margaret would let 
him play on her piano. He is coming right 
over here now, if you will let him.” 

It was a wonderful hour which followed, 
for the great master filled the rooms with 
music, like strings of pearls and sparkling 
sunshine, contrasted with heavy, thunder- 
ing passages which rolled like surf breaking 
upon the sea-shore. 

At last he arose and coming to Mrs. 
Lawrence held out his hand and, with a low 
foreign bow, said, “It is indeed fine that you 
have such an instrument for your daughter. 
Whatsoever branch of music a child may 
wish to learn in later life, the piano must 
be the foundation of his training. There 
are those who say the hearth-stone is the 
center of the home. But I say no. It 
is the piano, where the children may learn 
the melody and harmony of the great 
masters, and ‘wash away from the soul the 
dust of every day work.’ Sometimes par- 
ents believe that a poor cheap piano is good 
enough for the beginning student, but not 
so. She must learn when young to know 
the fine qualities of tone and how to make 
the piano sing.” Suddenly he looked at 
Margaret. “And does the little daughter 
also love music?” he asked suddenly. 

“Indeed she does,” said Margaret’s moth- 
er, looking from the kindly face of the 
master into Margaret’s flushed and excited 
face. 

“And would she play for me?” he asked. 

Margaret walked straight to the piano 
and slipped onto the bench so lately oc- 
cupied by the master. After a moment she 
began to play the Chopin Prelude in A Ma- 
jor. 

“So—so,” said Kalinski, and smiled as 
the child played on, apparently fearless and 
unconscious of his presence. “And you 
will come to the concert tonight ?” he asked. 


ore See 


THE MASTER AT THE PIANO ™ 


THE 


“T shall play for you that same prel 
a little message from me to you.” 

On the way home from the conce 
night Margaret said, “Think of i 
father had not bought me the grand 
we would never have met Kalinski, nor 
heard him play right in our home. 
practice every day and try to learn | 
as he does, so that Dad will be gi 


999 


bought me a good piano? 


2??? Ask ANOTHER 


1. Is the French horn a brass or 
wind instrument? 


2. When did Debussy die? 
3. What was his nationality? 


4. What is meant by the who 
scale? 


5. What composer was born in 17 
died in 1828? : 


_ 6. Who wrote the famous Air 
G string? 


7. From what country does the fol 
Annie Laurie, come? ; 


8. What composer is this? 


9. What is the signature of the 
scale whose seventh tone is E-sharp? 


10. If a major scale has four flat 
signature, what is the signature of t 
nor scale beginning on its second tone 

(Answers on page 683) 


Py Pusic 
By F.C. M. 


My music means a lot to me, 

So every day and night-time 
I'try to practice, oh, so hard, , 
To give my piece the right time. 


To play my scales is pleasure real, 
Though some girls call them horr 
Some scales just seem quite pale an 
While others, fat and florid. 


And when it’s time to play a pi 
Oh my, how I enjoy it! 
My technic, learned from scales sé 
Ts fine, so I employ it.” 


And teacher says, when I’m grown 
I'll know as much as she does, — 
I hope I shall, ’cause then I'll be 
An artist, just as she was, 
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Great : a 


Lt the forms of musical composi- 
opera is the largest, most elaborate, 
st difficult to give. Therefore few- 
0 s have opportunities to see and 
x world’s great operas than they 
‘hear symphonies, oratorios, sonatas 
jr aller forms of composition. 

lis present age the greatest sympho- 
| be heard over the radio played by 
chestras and can be heard by means 
ds. Arias and overtures from the 
ras can also be heard in the same 
t listening to an aria or overture 
by invisible musicians is not to be 
Hed actually to hearing and seeing the 
We must wait for the days of tele- 
before those who live away from 
cities can hear and see opera 
lopera is not to be seen otherwise. 
by reading the story, or “libretto” of 
a, and listening to some records 
rom it, one can get a good idea of 
aposition even though there is no 
nity for attending. a performance. 
ning with the letter A, the first 
lmt opera is “Aida” (pronounced 
ah). It was written by the Italian 
, Giuseppe Verdi, whom you read 
your Little Biography Series, No. 
tpril, 1929, 


ne BR 


(C) Mishkin 
AIDA 


wrote other operas, such as “Il 
fe oieaDraviata,’ “Falstaff” and 
But “Aida” is his best-known 
t popular work. “Aida” was writ- 
the Viceroy of Egypt to celebrate 
ening of the new opera house in 
71. 

story, which takes place in the 
Pharaoh, hundreds and hundreds 
ss ago, Aida is the daughter of 
ro, king of Ethiopia, but she has 
ured by the Egyptians and made 


EtupeE: 

of my teacher have formed 
d the Mozart Music Club. The 
he club is to learn about fa- 
nposers and hear their best-known 
We meet every other week 
fourteen members. 

From your friend, 

ce Douctas (Age 14), 
California. 


or ETupE: 

> play when I was six years 
I am seven and play a great 
ike Soldier’s March, Cradle- 
and the Sandman. 

om your friend, 

IpzuNo (Age 7), New York. 


a slave at court. Here she falls in love 
with a soldier named Rhadames. He goes 
to war and brings back Aida’s father as a 
prisoner. The story becomes quite compli- 
cated, as Rhadames is persuaded to become 
a traitor. But the plot is discovered and 
he is sentenced to be buried alive. He is 
sent to prison and Aida goes to prison with 
him, as she wants to die when he dies. 


(C) Bert 
CARUSO AS RHADAMES 


Some of the melodies in this opera are 
very beautiful and are familiar to nearly 
everyone, for instance, the tenor solo, Ce- 
leste Aida (Heavenly Aida). which begins: 


Ex.1 ; 
Can any of you sing or whistle any more 
of this song? You can get the records of 
some of the “Aida” music and play them 
at your meetings. 

The scenery in this opera is very beau- 
tiful and striking. The first act opens with 
a scene in the palace, with the pyramids 
rising, away in the distance. Another scene, 
in which the famous triumphal march of 
the returning soldiers and chariots of war 
takes place, is laid in a very magnificent 
throne room. 

Do you remember the tune of the tri- 
umphal march? 


Ex. 2 


a 
Another scene is laid on the banks of the 
Nile river in moonlight, with the Temple 
of Isis in the distance, ogee by palm 
trees. 
Verdi was born in Italy in 1813 and died 
in 1901. 


Dear Junior Etuve: 

I have been taking piano lessons since I 
was four years old and have composed sey- 
eral easy little“pieces. I have absolute 
pitch, too. I enjoy playing my pieces. 

From your friend, 
Jean Drypen (Age 11), Washington. 


Dear JuNrIor Eruve: 

I have read the Junror Erupe for a long 
time but do not see many letters in it from 
British Columbia. I have studied music 
since 1926 and have played in several con- 
certs. 

From your friend, 
JoszE Darm (Age 14), 
1118 Robson St., Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 
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Form in Diving 
By Grapys M. STEIN 


Carroll was studying a cross-hand piece 
when he noticed that Miss Lincoln was 
watching his hands more than the music. 

“Wasn't that all right?” he asked at the 
end of the piece. 

“The notes were,” she replied, “and, to 
change the subject, Carroll, what was the 
most important thing you learned about 
diving at the Scout Camp last summer?” 

“Why form, of Course,” he answered in 
surprise. “You have to hold your body 
just so, and enter the water without splash- 
ing.” 

“Yes, and in playing this piece, you dive 
with your left hand. So why not watch 
its form?” 

“I never thought of that,’ he confessed. 
“And what is the form?” 

“Curves,” Miss Lincoln answered. “In 
carrying your left hand over the right 
try and form a half circle in the air.” 

“I understand,” he replied. “Suppose I 
play a low ‘C, then cross over the right 
hand and play a high ‘C’ My left hand 
will be close to the keys to start and finish, 
but several inches above them when over 
the ‘middle C’ of the keyboard.” 


“That is a very good explanation, Car- 
roll,” she answered. “And now please watch 
that your fingers do not cave in at the first 
joint when you depress the keys, either.” 

Carroll continued to practice, diving at 
the piano, and the result was perfect form 
in crossing hands at the next lesson. 


“Now that you can play this composition 
so well, you may play it at the Boy Scout’s 
Fourth of July banquet,’ Miss Lincoln 
promised. 

“Gee, that will be great!” Carroll ex- 
claimed, “and I'll make a speech before I 
play and tell the boys how my Scout train- 
ing has helped me to understand even my 
music !” 

Carroll carried out his idea much to the 
pleasure of Miss Lincoln and the Scout 
Master who had taught him to dive. 


Pedals and (lutches 


NEARLY everybody, in this modern age, 
knows how to run an automobile, even if 
he or she does not have a chance to or is 
too young to run one. Those who are too 
young, especially the boys, love to sit by 
the driversand watch the performance, and 
lcok forward to the day when they will 
be old enough to manage the gear-shift 
and pedals for the clutch and brake. The 
pedals are very important, but what are 
still more important are the feet that man- 
age them. Those feet must be ready, quick 
and skillful. 

And so it is with the piano pedals. They 
are very important, but the feet that man- 
age them are still more important, for, 


unless the feet are ready, quick and skillful, 
what good would the pedals be? When 
pedaling on the piano, think of the clutch 
and the brake on an automobile. The feet 
absolutely control the situation, and that 
is why it is so important to be ready, quick 
and skillful with the feet. If you are clum- 
sy with your pedal on the piano, and put 
it down a bit too soon, or release it a bit 
too soon, the whole effect is lost; and noth- 
ing in piano work is worse than blurred 
or smeary pedaling, So practice pedal 
work until it becomes entirely automatic, 
that is, until it is unconsciously done. Such 
things mark the difference between a good 
player and a poor one, 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. The French horn is a brass wind in- 
strument. 

2. Debussy died in 1918. 

3. He was French. 

4. The whole-tone scale is a scale which 
ascends or descends entirely by whole- 
steps. 

5. Schubert was born in 1797 and died in 
1828. 


Coy eee ea 
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Dear Junior Erupe: 

We are sending you a picture of our 
music club. We meet once a month and 
each member takes part in the program. 
We use the Junior Etupe, reading the 
letters and’ making the puzzles. Each of 
us keeps a note book, and when we study a 
composer we paste his picture in our note- 
book with the program. We serve refresh- 
ments at each meeting. We enjoy our 
club and are interested in the meetings. ~ 

From your friend, 
Marjorie Brown (Age 11), Secretary, 
North Carolina. 


6. Bach wrote the Air on the G string. 

7. The folk-song, Annie Laurie, comes 
from Scotland. 

8.— 

9. Six sharps, the scale being F-sharp. 

10. Five flats, the scale being B-flat mi- 
nor, which uses the signature of D-flat 
Major. 
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Junior Erupe Contest 
Tue Junrtor Erupve will award three before the tenth of September. Names 


pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Singing Carols.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNIor ETUDE 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


Choral Ptusic 


Cuorat Music is always sung by two 
or more voices on each part, and the parts 
are soprano, alto, tenor and bass. 

A choral voice must be in pitch. This 
is very important because one singer off 
pitch could easily throw all the rest off-and 
thus spoil the song. 

Tempo, another important factor of mu- 
sic, must be carefully observed. 

Another thing, which is often disregarded 
in amateur singing, is listening to the other 
singers. Your part will fit in with the 
rest much better if you hear the other 
parts. It is like a puzzle; each part fits in 
with the other parts. 

Choral singing is not only interesting 
but is also very. beautiful. For centuries 
it has been growing. It is still growing, 
and will keep on growing, new ideas being 
added all the time. 

Brtry McDonoucH (Age 13), Illinois. 


Choral PCusic 


Among the different kinds of music is 
Choral Music which is very beautiful when 
sung correctly and with expression, and no 
doubt it has had a religious and moral in- 
fluence on the world, and has produced a 
wonderful effect on all art. 

Choral Music is made of several or many 
voices blending in beautiful harmony. The 
combination of soprano, bass, contralto, and 
tenor yoices, accompanied by the organ, is 
usually found in churches, and it is very 
impressive. It is also found in the theater, 
where, without its use, operas could not be 
produced. 

I hope the world will never be deprived 
of Choral Music, because it is such a source 
of pleasure. to mankind. 

Lois Lyncu (Age 12), Delaware. 
HONORABLE MENTION -FOR APRIL 
Essays: 


Alice Taylor, James Hosna, Elizabeth Clem- 
mence, Lois Lyneh, Margaret E. Newhard, 
Betty Williamson, Winnie M. Jewell, Ernes- 
tine Weidner, Georgia Maie Stenger, Leona 
R. Glidden, Alice Taylor, Georgia Maie 
Stenger, Patricia Pope. 


O-—A-—Tusical Puzzle 


Zema H. Gookin 


O 

Oo 
io. 
“ea 
Og 


The blanks are to be filled with letters 
so that reading across will give the names 
of two composers, a musical composition, 
a famous song, and the first name of a great 
composer. 


of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for De- 
cember. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If-your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


(Choral Pusic 


ScHUMANN’S advice to his students was: 
“Sing diligently in choirs and choose espe- 
cially the middle vocal compass, for this 
will make you musical.” 

The range of choral music is very wide, 
including different kinds of vecal societies 
from the church choir to the enormous 
chorus of a hundred or more voices. For 
expressing emotion song is the readiest and 
simplest medium, and no community is so 
small that it does not beast of some sort of 
singing groups. A mixed chorus is the 
ideal one, which consists of the -soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass parts. Each,of these 
may likewise consist of a first and second, 
thus giving eight separate sets of voices, ca- 
pable of volume, color and harmony. 

There is a lack of expression in most 
choral performances. There is a monotony 
about every type of choral singing which 
does not arouse the emotions of the hearers. 
The conductor is to blame here as he has 
failed to fire the imaginations of the 
singers. If all the members of the chorus 
would live the music, study the words as 
they repeat them, and give the impression 
of original expression, then would choral 
music rise to the front. 

—VrectntA Litticrop (Age 13), California. 


ANSWER TO PLUS AND MINus PUZZLE 
IN APRIL: 

BATON plus END minus TONE leaves 
BAND. 

BAGPIPE minus PIPE leaves BAG. 

BARCAROLE minus BAR minus CAR- 
OL leaves E. 

VIOLA minus A plus IN is VIOLIN. 

FLUTE minus UTE plus AT is FLAT. 
WINNERS FOR APRIL “PLUS 

AND MINus” PUZZLE: 

Grace Tallman (Age 12), Illinois; Jane 
Manning, (Age 12), Illinois; Alice H. 
Germant (Age 9), Michigan. 


PRIZE 


HoNORABLE MENTION FOR APRIL 
PUZZLE: 


Mary Louise Roberts, Mabel Perdue, Shirley 
Gier, Wilma E. Tull, Phoebe Nock, Grace 
Ellis, Mary Croft, Phyllis Brown, Frances 8. 
VanNorden, Mildred Moorman, Evelyn Ramm, 
Robert Oehmen, Kathleen Cain, Eileen Rehbler, 
Edith Wussler, Frances Duschene, Georgia 
Maie Stenger, Barbara Jenkins, Agnes Ben- 
nett, Ruth Stelzer, Ellen Hancock. 


Letter Box List 


Joyce McMunn, Agnes Bennett, 
Soules, Dolores Stauss, Patricia Lowe, 
Carolyn E. Pickert, Margaretta Pancost, 
Polly Luderman, Cynthia Heller, Helen 
Simonds, Mona Fisher. 


Gail 


The brass band’s marching 
Down the strect; 

Listen to the drums. 
I love the sound 
The brass band makes; 

It’s thrilling when it comes! 


| IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


Grandma’s Bluebird, by Mathilde Bilbro 


As in most of the numbers 
in this charming little set (“A 
Visit to Grandpa’s Farm’’), 
this piece opens with two 
measures of introduction and 
closes with the same. 

There is the typical melo- 
diousness to this tone-picture 
which we associate with Miss 
Bilbro’s music. The phras- 
ing is all carefully indicated 
by means of the curved lines 
above the staff, and you must 
be careful to follow the indi- 
In the third and fourth measures from 
In each 


cations. 
the end notice the pairs of tied notes. 
pair, accent the first note more than the second. 


A Bedtime Song, by Ella Ketterer 


Here is a very easy waltz 
to which Miss Ketterer has 
added a nice sleepy-time poem. 
Do you _ remember what 
we call a left-hand part like 
the one in this piece? It 
is an Alberti bass, named 
from its inventor, and, fol- 
lowing him, you will find it 
in many of the compositions 
of Clementi, Hummel and 
Mozart. 

Play the right hand with 
especial smoothness, makin 
just the tiniest pause (like the breath that a singer 
ties after a long phrase of a song) after measure 
eight 

The last eight measures form a short conclu- 
sion for the waltz; they are referred to as the 
codetta, or tailpiece—for coda is Italian for tail. 

End the piece on the words “Sleep, sleep,” 
very, very softly. Pp stands for pianissimo, *‘as 
soft as possible.” 


Right and Left, by Carl Wilhelm Kern 


This will considerably test 
your ingenuity. In the early 
measures occur what are 
called ‘‘interlocking’’ pas- 
sages, and as the _ piece 
progresses we observe how 


Mr. Kern occasionally re- 
verts to this type of per- 
formance. 


When you play this piece 
for your friends they will 
probably consider you quite 
a magician—almost an artist 
at legerdemain or sleight 


of hand tricks. 
The last two measures are to be played slowly 
and softly. 


Of to School, by CG. N. Benson 


Here we have a “quick 
step’’ march, two steps to 
the measure. It has real 
spirit and “go;’? so you will 
enjoy playing it. If you 
ever play for school march- 
ing, here is a fine selection 
for your repertoire. 

The section in G _ major 
uses a_ slightly different 
rhythmic figure. Notice the 


EDUCATIONAL StTupy Notes 
(Continued from page 657) 


at Williams College. Mr. Salter’s wife, Mary 
Turner Salter, has won distinction as a singer, 
teacher, and composer of exceptionally lovely 
songs. 

Here we have a very devotional setting of a 
famous hymn. The smooth-flowing themes havé 
no unyocal intervals with which to, torment the 
singer's peace of mind. Nete the use of both 4/4 
and 3/4 measures; this poh the variety and 
interest. 

Best of all, there are i “false quantities’’— 
that is, no unimportant words. to be sung on 
principal or “‘streng’’ beats, nor any important 
words falling on unaccented notes. 


Meditation, by C. S. Morriscn 


Here we have a skillfully-fashioned violin ar- 
rangement of a much- liked piano composition, 
The form, you will perceive, is a bit unusual. 
It can be represented in letters as follows: A-B- 
A-C, If the principal theme had made one more 
return, we would. have had something in the 
nature of a rondo. Play throughout with devo- 
tional intensity—since every meditation is a some- 
what solemn communion with oneself. 

The variations of tempo are carefully indicated. 
In the final section there are a great many re- 
peated sixteenths in the accompaniment, which 
cannot be done well unless the player’s right 
hand, wrist and arm are entirely relaxed—free 
from. tension. 


With Careless Ease, by R. S. Morrison 


This is one of those tuneful duets which, being 


-cils in Moscow, 


eighth rests in the right hand part. / 
Hapa must be raised for a second fr 
oar 


Tommy's New Drum, by M. L. 


What an 
was when 
from 
ly for Mary, a 

, and a 
voiced drum 
red) for Ton 
Preston’s little 


left hand plays t 
for eight measures, then the ri 

equal number, and finally the left 
except the last two. Throughout, p 
boldly, clearly; remember that 

shy or retiring about a drum, pa 
it has such gorgeous red trimmings. _ 


Cavalry Trot, by Anton Rebinaiai 4 
Surely you have all heard 
of the great Russian piano 
virtuoso and composer, An- 
ton Rubinstein. He was born 
in 1830 in a_ small village 
with such a very long name 
that you could never begin 
to pronounce it; and so we 
will not tell you what it is. 
His father earned his live 
lihood by manufacturing pen- 
but Anton— 
even as a child—showed such 
a fondness fcr music that 
to have him enter the father’s t: 
thinkable. So he studied music wi 
named Villoing, and later, in Germ 
his brother Nicholas completed 
studies. 4 
He soon hetante the idol of the mu 
the greatest pianist the world had 
with the single exception of the 
Liszt. Besides giving thousands a’ d 
of concerts, he wrote operas, many 
pie pieces, and orchestral music, 
ere is a quick, bright piece 
which emphasizes staccato Gee “ 
wrists as “loose” as can be, so that D| 
piece does not become tiring nor 
From measure seventeen to m 
pasa you will find a splendid, long p 
on 


Rubinstein died in Peterhof, Russia, i 
The Bugle Call, by A. Louis Scarm 


Mr. Scarmolin, who lives in New | 
been one of the pioneers in the com 
pieces for rhythmic orchestra. He 
tunefully, which, to a large deg 
for the popularity of his work. H 
his newest cfferings, and—so it seen 
one of his best. 

Exaggerate the rhythmic effects th 


The Tae of Teg 
By E. E. 
af poy ake genome of MQ 
ts scale practice 
Till one day he tried 
: To make fine scales his pr 
And now they're the best of his 


utterly devoid of ont r 
instructive commert. Ss 
way along delightfully and the : 
dotted eighths followed by 
ens their effect. 

The schottisch is one of the 
dances, quite recent when conipare 
votte or the waltz. The word really 
tish.” How well this composition is m 
Intermezzo from “L’Ar 

Bizet 

This slow, expressive movement 
“The Girl of Arles,” appears to g 
tremely well to the organ. First 
tic. introduction in w ; 
taves alternate with very soft st: 
ful character. Then the principal 
on the Great. Mr. Lacey, who t 
tion, does not specify what stops tot 
sclo, merely saying “8 foot” 
would suggest the Gemshorn and : 
= the posses, ee S ofa 4 

e grace and reli, 
will be felt at once, Saat 
music of “Carmen’’! ; 
tile composer. Play the rt 
wae his dai in 

ere are his tes, case you I 
them: pantie Thus 
company of master ¢ ose ‘bic 
Chopin, Schubert, Mendelssol ser : 
—who died when at. ; pe 
powers. 
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Brooklyn 


GRE RAIS OCI OCI OS 


WHERE SHALL I GO TO STUDY? 


4 _ Established Teachers in Leading American Music Centers 


New York New York 


ARS. JOHN FRANCIS BRINES 


Voice - Diction 
Interpretation - Repertory 
[ ip polio Studios 381 Carlton Avenue 


Mr. & Mrs. HENRY H. HUSS 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
STEINWAY HAL 
113 W. 57th Street, eh York 


JOHN MOKREJS 


Piano, Harmony 
222 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 


HERBERT S$. SAMMOND 


Teacher of Singing 


t Ws ARGYLE ROAD, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
st 7th St., New York (Middle Church House) 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Endicott 2084 


JOSEPH REGNEAS 


Teacher of Singing 


135 ey aa STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 4386 


R. H. WOODMAN 


') Teacher of Organ and Composition 
131 HICKS STREET, BROOKLYN,N. Y. 


(Frank) (Ernest) e 
LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
Voice—Piano 
14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 8993 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Teacher of Piano 
607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


American Pianist and Teacher 
Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling 


05 LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Los Angeles 


FRANZ DARVAS 


Piano and Composition 


1861 No. RODNEY DRIVE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


abies 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 


Beginners accepted 
4 SO. VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Tel. Washington 8294 


Ss 


New York 


GUSTAVE L. BECKER 


Pianist, Composer and Teacher 


610 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th St., New York 


FRANK J: BENEDICT 


OICE 
uthor of “Scientific System of Voice Culture’ 
NETROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 


425 Broadway, N. Y. Write for Prospectus 


HERBERT BRAHAM 


Teacher of Singing 


113 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Circle 7992 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Dir. 


Guilmant Organ School 
51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WALTER CHARMBURY 


Pianist and Teacher 
611 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


A. Y. CORNELL 


Teacher of Singing 
4 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


>mal—Natural Voice Development 
STUDIOS, 15 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


WALTER GOLDE 


si Teacher of Singing 
, : 113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


DDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
Courses in Piano Class Instruction 
a eae SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Trafalgar 6700 


EDWIN HUGHES 


Concert Pianist 
mer Master Class, July 6th to Aug. 15th 
‘land ei STREET, NEW TORE 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Member of the American Academy 


of Teachers of Singing 
144 EAST 62D STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


School of Singing 
145 WEST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 


One Minute That Made a Million 


By E. D. Van Schoonhoven 


On the Mauretania a group of Metropolitan Opera House singers, returning to 
Europe some years ago, were discussing “luck” in the career of opera stars. 

“Take the case of Mme. ————,.” said one. “If she had not met Mrs. : 
who backed her with cash until she “got started, where would she have been now? It 
was all accidental, pure luck. She goes to sing at a tea given for a mission and Mrs, 

hears her, is pleased with her voice, her smiles, her animation; and, Voila!— 
out rush the golden tickets to the portals of success. Imagine, one minute worth a 
million.” 

“Of course,” replied an elderly German conductor, “there is always that kind of 
luck in the affairs of all men; but | happen to know the story of ‘this lady. She told it 
to me years ago in Berlin. She was a poor girl and had a terrific struggle to get a 
start. She did all kinds of menial work in order to get money enough to go to a great 
city to study. Through it all she kept her smile, her charm and her determination. If 
she had not had these on the day she sang at that tea, wnere would she have been? 
If she had not slaved to prepare herself, would her patron have given her a moment's 
thought? Talk all you will about luck, unless the seeds of luck fall upon soil prepared 
by hard work, they soon perish and die. True, our destiny is governed by unseen forces 


linked with the divine, but somehow it has never ceased favoring those wno sacrifice 
and work in the right direction.” 


New York 


Samuel) (Patricio 
SHANKMAN CASTILLO 
Pianist, Fae cmpeists itexiven. ie [eee 


Teacher 
Well Bucoimended by 
Mme. Schumann-Heink n New ity 
418 CENTRAL PARK WEST, 'NEW 9 YORK CITY 


ig years CPaiene 


RALFE LEECH STERNER 
Vocal Instructions 
Singing and Speaking Voice 
310 W. 92nd Street New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Schuyler 4140 


EDWARD E. TEUMANN 


Concert Pianist—A rtist-Teacher 
Recommended by 
Emil Von Sauer and Joset Jie) 


Summer Class: June to Sep pply Now. 
STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET. NEW. YORK, N.Y. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


Teacher of Singing 
4 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


R. G. WEIGESTER 
The Weigester Studios of Vocal Music 


Superior Instruction at Moderate Rates 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


MARIA WILDERMANN 
(Leshetizky) 
Wildermann Inst. of Music 
Piano, Violin, Vert, A Cornet, Harmony, etc. 
ST. GEORGE, S I. (N.Y. City) ‘Near Beaches 


a 


QF OCR 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 
Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 
1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Apartments for Students 


Pittsburgh 


CHARLES N. BOYD 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
Piano and Theory 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


San Francisco 


ZAY RECTOR BEVIIT 


Author of “Piano Playing by Harmony Diagrams” 
“Class Procedure for 40 Lessons’ ney Approach 
to Sight Reading” HOME STUDY COURCE 

136 Funston Avenue, co. Francisco 


MRS. NOAH BRANDT 


Scientific Piano Instruction a Specialty 


3948 CLAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


St. Louis 


DR. ERNEST R. KROEGER, Dir. 


Kroeger School of Music 


MUSICAL ART BUILDING 
St, Louis, Mo. 


Washington 


BEATRICE SEYMOUR 
GOODWIN 


Teacher of Singing 
Director and Soprano Soloist Alban’s Choir 
1406 H STREET N. W. 


This page continues a service which is offered 
monthly by THE ETUDE for the purpose of 
supplying Etude readers with lists of leading 


| teachers in the larger cities, and as an aid to the 


teacher. 


To the million and one-half 
children now studying music, 
we have dedicated this in- 
teresting illustration from our 
new catalogue. It bears the 
apt title of “Reading, ‘Riting, 
‘Rithmetic and Rhythm.” 


lo these oe 
TEACH- 


to those who 


SELL- 


to those who 
love the 


PIANO 


By humanly interesting illustration and text, 
the new Kimball catalogue is destined to 
perform a real mission of education and it 
is our hope that you will send for and read 
a copy of it. As parent, teacher, or dealer 
—you will find it an inspiration, a help, a 
revelation in values, : 

In its attractive pages will be found the 
most complete showing of the Grand and 
Upright Piano ever before offered by this 
seventy-four year established organization. 

New beauty of design is complemented 
by that aggregate of unseen values which 


has accounted for the fact that there are 


W:-W-KIMBALL CC 


CHICAGO, U. Sm 


KIMBALL HALL 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


now more Kimballs in the American home 
than any other single make; more Kimballs 
doing yeoman service in schools; more 
Kimballs endorsed by the profession. 
There is also available a newly printed 
brochure entitled “The Instrument of The 
Ages,’ a most modern exposition of the 
story of the piano from 2650 B. C. until the 
present interesting days. We would be very 
glad to mail you a copy. (Teachers have 
found it a most valuable ally in their 


mission of making people piano minded.) 


KIMBALL 
ORGANS. 


individual creations, For 


Residence, Church or 


Theatre, our Organ 


Department has a very 


special and personal 


service of suggestion, 


design and estimate. 


